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CHILD VICTIMS OF EXPLOITATION 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on CHr^DREN, 

Youth, anj Families, 
Crisis Intervention Task Force, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 44 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Lindy Bog^js presiding. 

Members prtsent: Representatives Boggs, Schroeder, Levin, Row- 
land, Coats, Bliley, Wolf, Johnson, McKernan, Monson, Smith, and 
McCain. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, deputy staff director; Marcia 
Mabee, professional staff; Mark Souder, minority staff director; 
Anne Wynne, professional staff; Syndy Chatfield, minority staff as- 
sistant; and Joan Godley, committee clerk. 

Mrs. BOGGS. Good morning. The meeting will come to order. We 
are very, very pleased to have all of you here with us today to dis- 
cuss an important subject, especially important to the members of 
the Children, Youth, and Families Committee and to the task force 
on crisis intei vention. And, we are especially honored to have the 
witnesses who have come from far and wide to be with us today 
and to take the time and the interest and to help us resolve some 
of the problems that we are going to be discussing. 

Today's hearing reflects a concern of Members on both sides of 
the aisle about the sexual and criminal victimization of children 
and teenagers. Every Member of Congress cares about these issues. 
In recent years, both the House and Senate have held hearings re- 
garding the exploitation of children and several laws now exist 
which address various aspects of the problem. A sexual abuse pro- 
gram has been established within the Child Abuse Prevention and 
Services Act, Public Law 98-457 and Public Law 98-292. 

The Child Abuse Protection Act of 1984 has been passed which 
strengthens our ability to prosecute child exploitation crimes as 
well as other measures. Today's hearing examines yet another 
» facet of the exploitation of children broadening it to include other 

criminal activities children are induced by adults to commit includ- 
ing pornography and prostitution. We will try, as always, to learn 
more about the children themselves, the kinds of families and com- 
munities they come from, and the experiences that they have had 
that make them particularly vulnerable to the pedophile, the pimp, 
and the drug pusner. 

The committee has already had some direct experience in this 
regard. In 1983, our members visited Covenant House in New York 

(1) 
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City which is directed by Father Bruce Ritter. Covenant House lo- 
cated in the heart of Times Square provides a range of services to 
runaway and homeless youth, many of whom are prostitutes on 
42d Street, and they do this in order to survive, and many of whom 
have suffered from violence. 

Our hope and expectation is that the information we will gain 
today will help us not only to devise better intervention efforts but 
to think broadly and clearly about effective prevention approaches. 
And, we are very, very fortunate today to lead off our hearing with 
the expert testimony of Congressman John McCain, our colleague 
from the First District of Arizona who has legislation introduced 
and is here to tell us about it. Welcome, John, thank you very 
much for your interest. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN McCAIN III, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. McCain. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. I would 
like to express my appreciation to you as chairman and the other 
members of this committee for holding hearings on this subject. 
Madam Chairman, I believe that we are talking about an issue 
that tears at the very fabric of American society. Child pornogra- 
phy is an issue which is too little noticed and in my opinion can 
lead to a breakdown of the standards and values of American 
family life and society as we know it. 

I would also like to express my appreciation to Mrs. Schroeder, 
Mr. Coats, and Mr. Smith for their efforts on this behalf. Regard- 
ing child pornography, according to the statistics provided by Citi- 
zens for Decency Through Law, some 1 million children between 
the ages of 1 and 16 have been sexually exploited and then filmed 
for the abusers* pleasure and profit. Some 260 child pornography 
magazines are sold in this country todi ^ Between 1979 and 1982, 
the U.S. Custom Service officials seized more than 247,000 pieces of 
pornography of which 70 percent contained child pornography. On 
top of that numerous scientific studies demonstrate the relation- 
ship between pornography, crime, and acts of violence. 

Please make no mistake about it, child pornoerrf^phy is big busi- 
ness in America today. Pornography is an $8 billion a year busi- 
ness. It is now capitalizing off the use of video cassette recorders. 
Those that produce and distribute child pornography material have 
moved our organizations underground and have formed interstate 
lengths to effectively pervade this lewd market. During 1978 and 
1979, the FBI conducted investigations of two San Francisco based 
firms which were identified as leading producers and distributors 
of child pornography. 

They seized a mailing list of one of those companies that con- 
tained over 5,000 names and addresses from about 30 countries. A 
study dore at Odyssey House, a large New York treatment center, 
found that many children age 3 through 17 were recruited as 
models for pornography by organized narcotics rings through their 
addicted parents. The money they earned by the children was then 
used to feed the narcotics habits of the parents. 

I have taken one step and a lot of steps need to be taken. I think 
they need to be taken soon. This H.R. 2539, of which there are now 
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92 cosponsurs, would add sexual exploitation as a predicate offense 
under RICO, the Racketeering, Influence and Corrupt Organiza- 
tions Provisions. If the production and distribution of child pornog- 
raphy were included along with child prostitution among the of- 
t fenses defined as racketeering activity, the consequences would 

substantially affect both the criminal and civil liability of child 
pornography traffickers. Those who are engaged in a pattern of 
child pornograph> distribution as part of a business or other enter- 
prise would be subject to criminal penalties of up to 20 years im- 
prisonment, forfeiture of any property acquired as part of that en- 
terprise and a fine cf up to $25,000. 

The seizure of the business assets of child pornographers is essen- 
tial in order to effectively destroy the operation. This legislation 
goes one step beyond the change made in the Child Protection Act 
of 1984 and permits an expanded case of forfeiture. For example, 
businesses supporting the child pornography business could be 
seized as well. By amending the RICO provisions, the victim is af- 
forded further protections and compensation. 

Currently, child pornography victims have no effective resource 
against their abusers either to obtain damages or to prevent circu- 
lation of the material in which they appear. Under the change pro- 
vided by this legislation, the victim of a pattern of child exploita- 
tion would have the right to sue their abusers for trouble damages 
plus a reasonable attorney's fee. Additionally, district courts would 
be allowed to issue injunctions against those who have engaged in 
a pattern of prohibited conduct. 

In other words, the courts could prevent nationwide distribution 
of a child's pornographic pictures. Advertising in connection with 
child pornography is rampant. A recent study showed that of 57 ad- 
vertisements for child related materials advertised in June 1983 
issues of the 11 best selling American pornography magazines, 56 
listed mailing addresses in the United States. 

In his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions in November 1984, Toby Tyler of San Bernardino Sheriffs 
Department gave examples of classified advertisements in child 
pornography magazines and underground publications. I have 
listed some of those for you. One example is 'Tamily man seeks 
others with similar interests," in Swing magazine, and many 
others. As a society, we currently permit thes ? advertisements al- 
lowing for groups to organize. Let's terminate this practice. 

The third section of my legislation amends the United States 
Code to prohibit advertising in connection with child pornography. 
This includes advertisements on where to purchase pornographic 
material as well as those that solicit or offer participation in sexu- 
* ally explicit conduct with a minor. 

Finally, the last section of the bill makes it illegal to transport 
minors across State lines for the purpose of sexual exploitation. 
Currently, a conrimercial purpose is required for a conviction under 
this statute. This section eliminates the commercial purpose. The 
very act itself would be punishable. Those who are convicted of this 
crime may be in prison up to 15 years or fined up to $250,000. 

Madani Chairman, there are many loopholes found in our child 
exploitation laws. This legislation addresses only a few of them. I 
want to again commend the committee for examining the real 
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problem ^'hild exploitation this morning and I hope that we can 
find the proper solutions to amend our laws to more effectively pro- 
tect our children. 

I will be happy to work with every member oi this committee to 
see that goal through. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much. And, if you have time to stay 
with us a little while, I would like to go now to some opening state- 
ments by my colleagues which I was apprehensive about doing ear- 
lier because I thought you were on a very tight time schedule. But 
if you have time 

Mr McCain. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Congressman John McCain follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon John McCain III, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of Arizona 

In 1984, 13 year-old Kristy Ann Fornoff was kidnapped while delivering newspa- 
per > in Tempe, Arizona at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Four days later, her body was 
found lying m an apartment complex dumpster This incident resulted in hysteria 
and outcry from the citizens of Tempe — who could not believe that such an individ- 
ual was on the loose Many constituents called my Congressional offices requesting 
that something be ''.one to take these "child kidnappers'* off our streets. 

Compelled and emotionally moved by this particular case, I began looking into 
statistics on child kidnapping and protections under present law. The statistics were 
alarming. In 1963, the FBI reported approximately 180,000 missing children in the 
United States Although high, this number was considered to be an inaccurate re- 
flection of the problem, because of little exchange of this type of crime case between 
law-enforcement agencies It was thought to be much higher. Today, the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children estimates that at least 1.5 million chil- 
dren are inissing from their homes each year. 

Estimates vary regarding the number of missing children who are runaways, kid- 
napped by parents or relatives, and those who are kidnapped by unknown individ- 
uals Unfortunately thousands of children c^re kidnapped eacn year by nonfamily 
members or unknown individuals Many of these children only remain missing for a 
few minutes to a few hours — t^is is why an accurate count is difficult to deter- 
mine — many of these cases simply, are not reported Recent studies have shown that 
as many as 85 percent of the children who have been criminally, or sexually exploit- 
ed were in fact missing at the time of the act of exploitation. Demonstrating a 
strong link between the two issues. 

Currently, Section 1201 of Title 18 of the United States Code contains Federal kid- 
napping provisions. Statutorily, all kidnapping cases of both adults and chMdren are 
treated in the same manner In my view, those who kidnap children should be more 
severely punished Children are more vulnerable and unsuspecting victims than 
adults Society owes special protections to the young who are least able to protect 
themselves 

The : ambers of kidnappers convicted in the United States Courts increased 57 
percent from 1983 to 1984, the percentage of those imprisoned actually decreased 
from 100 percent to 64 percent' Furthermore, the average sentence in 1984 was only 
14 years Those kidnappers are on our streets today 

Considerable efforts have been made to locate missing children In 1984, The Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploited Children opened. They have been extremely 
instrumental in tracking and locating missing children throughout the states Com- 
munity efforts, nonprofit organizations, and other groups have formed to educate 
children and society on kidnapping problems. However, the "kidnapper" is still on 
the streets Little has been done to remedy this problem Obviously, we need to 
review our Federal and state laws to help coordinate the capture and conviction of 
thp offender To stiffen our federal laws is one solution to the problem 

This is why I mtroduced legislation to tighten up on our current laws My bill 
H R 1)05, carves a special case out of the kidnapping statute to pertain specifically 
to minors 

Any nonparent who kidnaps a minor would be sentenced to life imprisonment 
without parole or buspension of the sentence In addition, if a homicide results from 
such a kidnapping, a court judge may, in lieu of life imprisonment, sentence the 
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offender to the penalty of death This would result in permanently removing the 
offender from the streets 

As 1 mentioned earlier m my statement, S5 percent of the children who have been 
criminally and sexually exploited were in fact missing at the time of the act of ex- 
ploitation Which will bring me to a second topic of concern that of child pornogra- 
phy According to statistics provided by Citizens for Decency through law, some one 
million children between the ages of 1 and 16 have been sexually exploited and then 
filmed for the abuser's pleasure and profit Some 26C child-pornography magazines 
are sold in this country today Between 1979 and 1982. the United States Customs 
Service officials seized more than 247,000 pieces of porn, of which 70 percent con- 
tained child porn On top of that, numerous scientific studies demonstrate the rela- 
tionship between pornography, crime, and acts of violence 

Pornography is an $8 billion a year business It is now capitalizing off the use of 
video cassette recorders Those that produce and distribute child pornography mate- 
rial have moved their organizations under ground and have formed interstate links 
to effectively per\-ade this lewd market Dunng 1978 and 1979, the FBI conducted 
investigations of two San Francisco based firms which were identified as leading 
producers and distributors of child pornography They seized a mailing list of one of 
those companies that contained over 5,000 names and addresses from about 30 coun- 
tries A study done at Odyssey House, a large New York treatment center, found 
that many cnildr^^. aged 3 through 17 were recruited as models for pornography by 
organized narcotics rings through their addicted parents The money they earned by 
the children was then used to feed the narcotics habits of the parents 

I have taken one step to combat this industry in H R 2539 The legislation would 
add 'sexual exploitation" as a predicate offense under RICO (Racketeer Influenced 
and Corrupt Organizations; provisions 

If the production and distribution of child pornography were included, along with 
child prostitution, among the offenses defined as "racketeering activity", the conse- 
quences would substantially affect both the criminal and civil liability of child por- 
nography traffickers Tho^ who are engaged in a pattern of child pornography dis- 
tribution as part of a business or other "enterprise" would be subject to criminal 
penalties of up to twenty years imprisonment, forfeiture of any property acquired as 
part of that enterprise, and a fine of up to $25,000 

The seizure of the business assets of child pornof raphers are essential in order to 
effectively destroy the operation This legislation goes one step oeyond the change 
made in the Child Protection Act of 1984 and permits an expanded case of forfeit- 
ure—for example, businesses supporting the ch:ld pornography business could be 
seized 

By amending the RICO provisions, the victim is afforded further protections and 
compensation Currently, child pornography victims have no eftective recourse 
against their aousers, either to obtain damages or to prevent circulation of the ma- 
terial in which they appear Under the change provided by this legislation, the 
victim of a pattern of child exploitation would have the right to sue their abusers 
for treble damagec plus a reasonable attorney's fee. 

Additionally, district courts could be allowed to issue injunctions against those 
who have engaged in a pattern of prohibited conduct In other words, the courts 
could prevent nationwide distribution of a child's pornographic pictures 

Advertising in connection with child pornography is rampant A recent study 
showed that of 57 advertisements for child- related materials advertised in June 1983 
issues of the 11 best-selhng Amencan pornography magazines, 56 listed mailmg ad- 
dresses in the United States In his testimony before the Senate's Subcommittee In- 
vestigations in November of 1984, Toby Tyler of San Bernardino's Sheriffs Depart- 
ment, gave examples of classified advertisements in child pornop-aphy magazines 
and underground publications— I have listed some for you 

(1) "Lolita Club starting. Video, 8mm, magazine exchange Let us hear from you " 
This appeared in the Summer of 1984 in a Wonderland— a newsletter of the Lewis 
and Carroll Collector Guild 

(2) "Family man seeks others with similar interests." Swing magazine. Issue #45 
As a society we currently permit these advertisements allowing for groups to or- 
ganize Let s terminate this practice. The third section of my legislation amends the 
United States Code to prohibit advertising in connection with child pornography 
This includes advertisements on where to purchase pornographic material, as well 
as those tliat solicit or offer participation in sexually explicit conduct with a minor 

Finally, the last section of the bill makes it ille'^al to transport minors across 
state hnes for the purpose of sexual exploitation. Currently, a commercial purpose 
is required for a conviction under this statute. This section eliminates the commer- 
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:ial purpose The very act lUelf would be punishable Those that are convicted of 
this crime may be imprisoned up to fifteen years or fined up to $250,000 

There are many loopholes found in our child exploitation laws My legislation ad- 
dresses only a few of them I certainly commend the Committee for examining the 
real problem of 'Vhiid exploitation" this morning, and hope that we can find the 
proper solutions to effectively amend our laws to more effectively protect our chil- 
dren I will be happv to work with everv Member of this Committee to see that goal 
through 

Thank you 

Mrs. BoGGS. I will turn now to 

Mr. McCain. I would be glad to respond to any questions that 
the committee might have. I know yo*' .<4ve a very full schedule of 
witnesses, however. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Right. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Madam Chairman. And thank you. Con- 
gressman McCain, for your testimony. Just briefly, I would ask 
unanimous consent that my statement be inserted in the record. 
But I also need to ask unanimous consent that the statements of 
Congressman Bliley from Virginia and C/ongressman Monson from 
Utah be inserted in the record; and, finally, unanimous consent 
that the record be held open 2 weeks so that we can submit addi- 
tional material. And, Congressman Smith also I believe has a state- 
ment 

Mrs. BoGGS. Without objection. 

Mr. Coats [continuing]. That he would like accepted in the 
record or stated in the record. 
Mrs. BoGGS. Without objection, they vail be. 
[Prepared statement of Congressman Dan Coats follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon Dan Coats, a Represertative in Congres& From the 
State of Indiana, and Ranking Minority Membep, Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth, and Families 

Thank you. Madam Chairman I would lequest that the hearing record be kept 
open for two weeks 

The purpose of this hearing is both to examine the dangers \^hich exist when in- 
sufficient priority IS given to enforcing laws against child sexual exploitation and to 
discuss ways that this enforcement might be improved 

Earher this year I joined with Congressman Miller and others as an original co- 
sponsor of the Child Abuse and Clearinghouse Improvements Act of 1985 I pointed 
out then that it is particularly frustrating when those who commit these crimes 
never even come to trial, oi escape conviction, primarily because of difficulties relat- 
ing to mvestigation or prosecution in these hard to develop cases This bill addresses 
several o! these problems 

Recently, a great deal of emphasis has been given to teaching children how to pro- 
tect themselves and to inform parents and teachers how to detect sexual abuse of 
children However, relatively little attention has been given to some of the larger 
issues, such as how society might act to protect children from becoming sex-objects 
of a seemingly growing population of individuals 

The problem of pornography, of both children and adults, reach far beyond the 
immediate victims of its production A 1978 FBI report on the extent of organized 
crime involvement in pornography found. 

(1) The majority of individuals arrested on sex-related criminal offenses have in 
their possession at the time of arrest some type of poinographic material 

(2) Organized crime reaps "enormous" profits from pornography which is then re- 
directed to other forms of crime 

(3) Enforcement of pornography laws throughout the country is both inconsistent 
and inefficient 

Does society have an obligation to protect children from becoming the sex objects 
of a seemingly growing number of individuals'^ Last year Congress passed The Child 
Protection Act ' Federal law now prohibits pornographic depictions of children be- 
cause their production necessarily involves the abuse of a child 
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Some materials, including some types of television programming, use methods 
whidh though not illegal in themselves are clearlv calculated to encourage pedophi- 
lia There is also a growing body of evidence that even supposed soft-core" pomog- 
raphy has the effect of making the viewer less sensitive to se>aal violence against 
women and creates an appetite for more unusual and deviant materials, including 
Violence * 

Members of a Committee devoted to the well-being of America's children and fam- 
ilies cannot be unconcerned about those aspects of our society which seem to feed 
the inclination for violence against women, pervert normal and healthy relations 
between husband and wives, and encourage an interest in molestation of children 

I would like to conclude with some comments from a letter a lady from mv home- 
town in Fort Wayne, Indiana, recently wrote to me, which I believe graphically il- 
lustrate the points I've tried to make 

"My nephew was one of Kevin Fett's victims Kevin Fett is the person who had 33 
counts of child pornography, child sexual exploitation, etc. filed against him in June 
of this year My nephew was victimized for over a period of three and a half years I 
will never forget the night we found out for sure that my nephew was one of the 
victims I know that my sister s crying and sobbing. *He hurt my baby, dear God, he 
hurt my baby, will fo rever be in my mind Nor will I ever forget my nephew's an- 
guish and then relief that he would no longer have to bear this terrible burden 
alone 

"Anyone that loves and cares about my nephew has been victimized by this repul- 
sive act My nephew suffers from nightmares My sister has trouble sleeping be- 
cause every time she closes her eyes she sees the pictures all over again, and she 
cries a lot My own son was not ^ ictimized by Fett. but just the same he is a victim 
He cries easier than he used to. and he worries about his cousin Sometimes on the 
way home from work on the bus the thoughts appear, uninvited, and I find mvself 
hearing my sister crying and I start crying 

u thou&J^t nothing could ever happen like this in our family My sister and I 
both had sat our children down and talked to them over and over trying to protect 
them from things like this We had them v.atrh every program dealing with crimes 
Them ^ ^ ^° ^^^^ ^° expect But, still, it didn't protect 

"These children were victimized, molested, brutalized, half their childhoods were 
tak«n liom them, never to be regained, and their natural curiosity about sex has 
beeL distorted and made dirty and perverted by the indecent acts of this person 
What IS going on*? When is justice going to open her eyes to the fact that our 
children need protection from people like this"^ Why is the law so concerned about 
the crim.nal and not the victim'^ Don't our children mean more than this? Now. the 
children are scared that Fett will get out and hurt or even kill them and their fami- 
lies bo Fett ge*s a light sentence wh'le most of the children are scarred for li^e 
(ernotionally) Doesn t anyone care'' We were told that if the children got up on the 
witness stand and messed up because they were scared or nervous the jury could 
hnd Fett totally not guilty Couldn't a jury understand the children's fears and the 
fact these are children who were sexually exploited and/or molested*? They were in 
one way or another tortured mentally, emotionally, physically, and sexually, by this 
peroon What s wrong with everyone-^ I feel that I should start a movement to get 
these laws changed to more severe laws, to protect the children I don't understand 
Can t anyone do something'^ Can t anyone hear the children crying'^" 

Prkpared Statkmfnt of Hon Thomas J Bulky, Jr . a Reprf^kntative in 
Con(;ress From thk State of Virginia 

Thank you. Mr Chairman, for this opportunity to speak to the task force on child 
victims ol exploitation and the problems of enforcement of and prosecution under 
existing laws 

I would like to address my remarks to the sexual exploitation of children, and. in 
particular, to the reluctance of our federal agencies to pursue and prosecute those 
who victimize children through pornography Dial-a-porn. a service provided over 
the telephone, allows individuals to hear recorded messages which are by any par- 
ent s standards manifestly unfit for children; whether they are obscene, lewd, lasciv- 
ious, filthy, or indecent This service started in February of 1983 Within a few 
months, after parents began receiving high phone bills for calls to diaN-^-porn num- 
tJers. the outrage of mothers and fathers around the country was evicfent They 
could not believe that such filth was within the reach of their children's fingers 
unhindered by an> authority I will spare you all the details of the Hght to protect 
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these child victims, but I would like to point out the slow progress of the federal 

government in dealing with this problem It was not until October 10th of this year 

that the TCC came up with what I consider to be acceptable regulations to prevent 

access of these mess^iges to children. Between February and September of 1983 

when it issued its Notice of Inquiry, no action was taken by the FCC, except to refer 

the matter to the Depr^rtment of Justice which later returned it to the Commission. • 

In December, 1983, Congress amended Section 223 of the Communications Act of 

1934 and the FCC was required to issue regulations within 180 d*iys restricting 

access by minors to dial-a-pom and other services covered by the amendment. When 

it did so, the regulations were wholly inadequate to accomplish the purpose intend- v 

ed, and were subsequently set aside by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 

Circuit After issuing another Notice of Proposed Rule Making, the Commission 

issued new regulations whi( i require services to issue access codes to customers or 

payment by credit card. I support this approach because it has the practical effect of 

screening out minors, and because dlal-a-porn generates its revenues from the sheer 

volume of calls. 

However, the fight has not ended We expect the FCC regulations to be challenged 
before they go into effect on November 25th. In the meantime, for two and a half 
years, perhaps longer, parents hjve had no help in protecting their children from 
those who purvey obscene and indecent material in clear violation of the letter and 
intent of the law Moreover, some would say, and I believe rightly so, that Congress 
has even given suppliers of pornography its sanction to continue these harmful serv- 
ices 

By way of closing, let me quote some of the findings of Victor B Cline, a clinical 
psychologist and Professor of Psychology at the Un'versity of Utah, in a review of 
interviews with child victims of Dial-a-Porn 

"1 It would appear that for every child without exception there was an "addic- 
tion" offect in using these sex materials. They seemed hooked on it and kept going 
back for more 

2 Nearly all of the children had clear memories of a great deal of the content of 
the calls they heard . . This may help explain the addicting effect. These 
powerfully sexually arousing experiences become vivid memories which the mind 
continually "replays" stimulating the chiiM again and again and suggesting the 
need for even further stimulation via making more phone calls. 

3 Almost without exception most of the children felt guilty, embarrassed and 
ashamed about ^hat happened 

4 In nearly all cases there were some problems and tensions generated in the 
parent child and family relationships because of their involvement with Dial-a- 
Porn " 



Prepared Statement of Hon. David S. Monson, a Repr'js^:ntative in Congress 
From the State of Utah 

Madam Chairman Children are our most precious resource, and yet the criminal 
and sexual exploitation of children is a growing epidemic in this country. Our ef- 
forts to prevent crimes against children and to protect this most precious resource 
from 'bducticn or exploitation have not been successful Over and over again we 
have witnessed the tragic consequences of these child victims in our criminal justice 
system demonstrating overwhelming evidence for the need to improve and change 
the laws to protect our children. 

In the State of Utah, it has been estimated that 1 out of every 4 girls and 1 out of 
every 10 boys under the age of 14 have oeen sexually molested. This fact is an 
alarming one. and reminds, us that we must do as much as possible to protect our i 
children. It seems that many of the culprits in these crimes include child-care work- 
ers, teachers and other school employees. The State of Utah has recently enacted 
legislation that requires a sheriff or chief of 'X)lice to notify the school district, the 
department of public safety, and the superintendent of «^\jo1s if a public school 
teacher is arrested for offenses involving sexual conduct. I- addition, if the school 
employee is a nonteacher, the sheriff or police chief shall r otify the superintendent 
of schools concerning information about the arrest. 

Children have become a product. It has been reported \'hat some people are will- 
ing to pay as much as $20 to $30 thousand for a child. 'VYiis is primarily for illegal 
purposes— often for sexual exploitation. Children as youi.g iis 5 and 6 are being used 
in pornography. Last year over a million and a half children were reported missing 
in this country! In Utah, 137 children were reported missing as of last month 
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It IS for this reason that I am leading a distnct-wide effort to combat the problem 
of missing and explo/ed children On October 26, 1985, I held the first in a series of 
•*Child Safety Days" ih my district The response was overwhelming Parents and 
children waited in line up to two hours to receive a free identification kit Children 
were fingerprinted, photographed and measured to provide parents and guardians 
with accurate material that they can provide to sissist authorities should they ever 
have a lost child 

While we hope these materials wi!l never be needed, we find that two advantages 
were achieved by holding such an event First parents were given greater peace of 
mind by having this opportunity 

Second, parents had a teaching opportunity to better prepare their children to 
react in an emergency situation 

The Missing Children Act, signed into law in October 1982, established a rational 
clearinghouse of information on missing and exploited children In 1^84, a perma- 
nent resource center on Missing Children was established within the Departmc-nt of 
Justicp While this legislation has been helpful, it is not enough We in the 99th 
Congress must continue to work to address this tragedy of missing and exploited 
children 



Prepared Statement of Hon Robert C Smith, a Representative in Congrsss 
From the State of New Hampshire 

I want to thank the chairman of this select committee for holding this hearing on 
"child victims of exploitation" I, along with my colleagues, am very co.iCerned with 
the issue of child pornography and sexual exploitation As a parent and a lawmak- 
er, I feel strongly about the need for stringent laws at both the Federal and State 
level to protect our children against these heinous crimes 

There is not enough done to prevent sexual exploitation of children If we can 
educate our children as to the possible dangers that exist, along v/ith concerted ef- 
forts to provide our schools and day care centers with precautionary measures, 
hopefully we can begin to address thi: crucial problem We have the power and the 
responsibility to keep these criminals away from our children. It is time to get on 
with the job of enforcement, prosecution and sentencing these criminals of the 
crimes thev commit The future of our children is at stake 

I would like to submit to the record a statement from t'lp attorney general of New 
Hampshire, Steve Merrill— Mr Merrill has been a leac^er in the fight against child 
abuse in New Hampshire 

Again, I commend the chairman, Mr Miller, and the ranking minority Member, 
Mr Coats for holding this important hearing 



Prepared Statement of Hon John R McKernan, Jr , a Representative in 
Congress From the State of Maine 



Dear Colleague Increasingly, our nation's children ;'re cared Or outside of the 
home Day care facilities have now become an integral part of the environmental 
and educational world of millions of young American children Today, more than 
half of America's children have both paicnts in the work force Another one in five 
grows up in a single parent family, and the number of children :n these one parent 
♦^amilies is expected to increase b^ m astounding 48 percent over the next decade 
With this change come new respon^.hilities for protection against abuse of children 
in day care 

The compelling need to respond to this trend is further evidenced by a recent 
study published by the National Committee for Prevention of Child Abuse This 
study showed reports of sexual abuse of children up 36 percent in the last twelve 
months, translating into more than 120,000 instances of sexual molestation of chil- 
dren Reported child abuse rose 19 percent, bringing ♦^he total number of reports of 
abuse \n 1984 to 1,373,000 Child abuse has reached epidemic proportions in the 
United States. 

In response to this problem, our colleague from New York, Representative Fish, 
and I have produced legislation to provide a federal incentive to states to improve 
regulation of out-of-home child care providers As advocates of a silent constituen- 
cy— children— we urge you to joi.i us in fostering this cause 

Our legislation is a solid step to curb abuse in day care by requiring states to es- 
tablish basic child care standards, while allowing them to develop their own guide- 
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Imes to meet their particular needs Under this legislation, states' use of Title XX 
funds for child care would be contingent upon their establishing, monitoring and en- 
forcing child car^ standards in the areas of health, safety, nutrition; protection 
against abuse and neglect, parental involvement, training and technical assistance, 
and facility inspections and the provision of sanctions for non-compliance 

Caring for children is a great responsibility and we must do everything we can to 
ensure their protection and health, and the adequacy of their care setting We urge 
you to join us in this goal by cosponsoring H R 2116 Please call Barbara Calkins of 
my staff (5-71 19i if you would like to cosponsor 

With best wishes, 
Smcerely, 

John R McKernan, Jr , 

Member of Congress 

Mr. Coats. And very briefly, I thank the Chair for your strong 
interest in this most important subject and the entire committee 
for its willingness to move ahead in an area that I think needs full 
explanation, fuil hearings, and certainly responses at not only the 
Federal level but the State and local level. Law enforcement at all 
levels must deal with what we all regard here as a serious, serious 
problem that involves not only the tragedy of intra-family sexual 
abuse but extra-family involvement of individuals and organized 
groups, including organized crime, that are exploiting our young 
children for profit and for a number of other reasons. And it is im- 
portant that we as Congress deal with this issue directly and do all 
that we possibly can to address this very, very cricical question. 

So I again thank the Chair and the committee for holding this 
hearing and look forward to hearing from the witnesses and will 
study questions and information that will come from them. 

Mrs. BoGGs. We are veiy grateful to you for your inspiration and 
making certain that this hearing is a reality. And thank you very 
much. Mrs. Schroeder. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Thank you. Madam Chair. And I also want to 
thank our colleague from Arizona for his leadership in this area. 
To just put it in a nutshell, these are the most vulnerable victims 
in America. Let's face it, they are the most victimized victims and 
they have the fewest weapons or least ability to be able to fight 
back. So, I think we ought to be doing absolutely ever)^hing we can 
to try and stop it. I thank you for your concern and for the Chair's 
concern and for having the hearing this morning, 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you. Mr. Smith, 

Mr. Smith, I would like to thank my colleague from Arizona for 
his leadership. I am with him on those bills he has introduced with 
pleasure. And I think the bottom line as Mrs. Schroeder just said is 
that these children really are victims that desperately need our 
help and I do not think there is any higher priority. I think it is 
time that we strip the bureaucracy and the redtape away and get 
on with legislation to keep these animals away from our children. 

And T commend you, Mr, McCain, for your leadership in this 
area. 

Mr. McCain. Thank vou, Mr. Smith, And, could I just mention 
one thing that I would like to emphasize again that was in my 
statement. Since it is a big money business, $8 billion a year in 
child pornography, I am convinced that the best way we can attack 
them is to deprive them of their ill-gotten gains. Too often as with 
drug dealers, they go to jail for 6 months, they have made millions 
and millions of doll rs, they come out of jail and they are able to 
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enjoy those ill-gotten gains. And I believe that one of the ways and 
there are many that have to be attacked is to take this money and 
these ill-gotten gains away from them. I think expansion of the 
RICO provisions will provide that. It has been extremely effective 
in the drug problems that v e face and I think it can also be effec- 
tive in combating child pornography as well. 

I appreciate your support. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Dr. Rowland. 

Dr. Rowland. Thank you, Madam Chairman and thank you for 
conducting this hearing today. And John, thank you very much for 
being here, for you*- testimony and what you are doing to address 
this problem. 

I have a current issue of the Atlanta Journal and there is a dis- 
turbing headline that reports child abuse has nearly doubled in the 
State of Georgia in the past couple of years. I wonder if this is a 
relative or absolute increase. I wonder if this is something that has 
been going on for many years and has been closed to public scruti- 
ny. And now we are learning more and more about it and it is 
being reported more and more. 

There are about 20 States that have already enacted some form 
of legislation to try to deal with this problem but I certainly think 
we need to vsry strongly consider something on the Federal level 
since it is becoming so apparent now. It is estimated that as many 
as 1,000 children died last year as a direct result of child abuse. 
And it is projected that more than a million children will be affect- 
ed by some form of child abuse this year. 

Again, thank you very much and I wish to have this made part 
of the recoru. Madam Chairman without objection. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Without objection, it will be made part of the record. 

[Material from Dr. Rowland follows:] 

[From the Atlanta Journal) 

Reports of Child Abuse Have Nearly Doubled in State 

Reports of child abuse—from verbal abuse and neglect to broken bones, cigarette 
burns and rape— have aluost doubled in Georgia in four years 

And cases of sexual abuse of children in Georgia doubled in the six-month period 
ending last February, compared to the preceding six months In DeKalb County, 
sexual abuse cases jumped by 400 percent from 1976 to 1983. 

As a result of such step rises, two special state committees are working on legisla- 
tive remedies, including helping the victims in court and affiliating the state with 
national networks 

'There was just a burgeoning in the number of reports " says attorney Rex Ruff, 
who was Cobb County Juvenile Court judge for 12 years "It's life the dam had 
broken " 

DeKalb County District Attorney Robert Wilson says victims have learned they 
can report such crimes without fear of retribution 

Ruff and Wilson are two of seven persons named by Gov Joe Frank Harris this 
month to the new governor's Committee on the Protection of Children, chaired by 
state Rep Steve I'hompson (D-Austell) 

"The awareness to this problem is overwhelming," Thompson said "I'm starting 
to get calls from Valdosta, all over the place " 

In contrast with his committee's overview of all sort or crimes against children, a 
second committee is concentrating on sexual abuse That committee, formed during 
the summer after & legislative resolution, is headed by Georgia Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Thomas Marshall 

Both committees are expected to meet for the first time in November, and two 
key proposals are expected to errerge 
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One IS to make an exception to hearsay rules of evidence and accept in court a 
videotape of the victim's initial description of the incident The child would be inter- 
viewed on videotape by an expert immediately after the alleged abuse is reported to 
authorities 

"The exception to the hearsay rule is especially applicable to sexual abuse cases." 
said J Tom Morgan, an assistant to Wilson in DeKalb County and a membei of 
Marshall's committee 

"Children, just l»ke adults, want to black out unpleasant memories," said Morgan, 
the only prosecutor in the state to specialize in prosecuting sexual abuse. "The aver- 
age time for going to trial is four or five months The child will forget The child 

ants to forget " 

The other proposal would expand a law passed in the last session, allowing the 
judge to screen questions from the defense and prosecution before the child testifies 

"What this Joes," Thompson said, "is remove the child from the circus-type at- 
mosphere of the courtroom and keep him or her from undergoing any more emo- 
tional or mental harm." 

Both suggestions may be in conflict with the constitutional right oi facing one's 
accuser, and Thompson and Ruff said they recognize the fears. 

"We're going to nave to tread rather softly with regard to some of these issues," 
said Ruff, who added that in his years on the bench he had "never seen a courtroom 
become a circus-hke atmosphere. 

But he agreed with Thompson that protection for the child is valuable. "There's 
no question hat there's some trauma involved in children who have to take the wit- 
ness stand " 

Such a proposal would strengthen the bill passed in the 1985 session That law 
allows a judge to iirect that testimony be taken by closed circuit television for chil- 
dren 14 years or younger. The 1985 law also provides that for the testimony of any 
child 16 years or younger, the courtroom must be cleared of everyone but reporters 
and parties to the case. 

Thompson, who said he is confident that a package of laws will be passed in the 
1986 session, said the governor's committee will consider possible legislation in at 
least two other areas They are 

Resolutions allowing Georgia to grant funds to or affiliate with such organizatio is 
as the National Missing Children Network and the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children in Washington 

Installation of observers in child<are centers under investigation for reported 
abuse "It not only would stop what's going on (at any investigated facility), but 
with that law on the books, it would be a hecK of a deterrent/' Thompson said 

tat proposal may not pass constitutional muster. Thompson conceded, but never- 
theless will be discussed by tha committee "We're going to look long and hard at all 
these things." he said 

Wilson, who said he was not familiar with the observer suggestion, agreed "We 
will undertake to look at any proposals, whether "tt'^rly sound or ridiculous," he 
said 

Thompson said 20 states already have measures designed to protect child abuse 
victims "We re currently researching to see what has been passed and what has 
been upheld by the courts." he said 

Meanwhile, the problem continues One thousand children died last year m the 
Up W States as a direct result of child abuse, "and it's projected that more than 1 
million cases of some type of child abuse will be reported this year." Thompson said 

In Georgia, all reports of child abuse— physical, sexual, emotional and neglect- 
jumped from less than 13.800 for 1980-81 to nearly 26,000 for the 12 months ending 
June 30. 1985, according to the State Department of Human Resources 

In DeKalb County, the number of sexual abuse cases has jumped from 30 involv- 
ing 35 children for all of 1984 to 80 cases and more than 100 children in the first 
nine and a half months of 1985. Morgan said 

"Those are the most current shocking figures, and those are the crux of the 
matter we'/e going to use in our presentation this year." Thompson said 

Mrs. BOGGS. Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Madam Chair. I just want to com- 
mend you on having this hearing; it in one of the ongoing aspects of 
this committee that is probably the most important, and this hear- 
ing will help to determine exactly what the impact of these situa- 
tions are on our children. And to the gentleman from Arizona, 
someone who I know throughout his time here in the U.S. House of 
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Representatives, who has been looking out for children, and into 
has done a lot of work on these particular issues, I commend him 
for his legislation. We really have studied this matter in depth, and 
obviously the existing laws are not working, and they are not pro- 
tecting our children. It is this type of creative thinking that the 
gentleman is involved with, and this kind of legislation that he has 
introduced, that I tuink will go a long way to protecting our chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I want to thank you 
for having the hearings and commend the gentleman from Arizona. 
I have one thought. I have introduced legislation which I think 
would go a long way toward dealing with some of these problems. 
And I recommend that the committee and the Chair look at it. 
What it basically considers is the fact that much of the child por- 
nography material that comes into the Nation comes in from for- 
eign countries, from Scandinavia among other places. Right now, 
the only place that the cases can be brought on the east coast is by 
the U.S. attorney for the Eastern District of New York because 
that U.S. attorney represents the airport where a lot of the materi- 
al comes in. 

They have so many cases there, organized crime cases, white 
collar cases, and many others, that the U.S. attorney in the eastern 
district is not bringing very many cases c/ this kind. This legisla- 
tion would say that the case could be brought by the U.S. attorney 
in the district where the material is addressed, where it is sent. So 
if it is sent to any area of this country, the U.S. attorney in that 
area, whether it be in a State in the Midwest or the Farwest, could 
bring the case before the court there and not rely on che U.S. attor- 
ney in the Eastern District for New York. 

That would take the burden off the U.S. attorney in the Eastern 
District of New York. The community standards are different in 
many areas of the country than they are in New York. I think pas- 
sage of the bill would bring about a lot of prosecutions. When local- 
ities can follow material that comes in and bring the case to trial 
there, they then many times find people who are involved in this 
process who could really make a tremendous difference. 

I would appreciate it if the Chair would look at this and see if 
perhaps the committee would make a recommendation to the full 
Congress on this legislption. Again, I want to thank the Chair and 
thank the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mrs. BoGGs. And we thank you, Mr. Wolf for your continuing in- 
terest and look forward to discussing your bill. 

Mr. McCain, I wonder if you would clarify something for us. You 
certainly clarified how the bill changes the legislation Public Law 
95-225, the Protection of Children Against Exploitation Act by 
saying that you would take away simply the commercial aspect, 
the transport of minor's across State lines for sexual exploitation 
purposes but could you tell os how the bill differs from the Child 
Protection Act of 1984 which specifically provides for the seizure of 
profits and all property connected with the production and distri- 
bution of pornographic materials? 

Mr, McCain. Yes, Madam Chairman, it would. As you men- 
tioned, the Child Protection Act does allow for the seizure. This bill 
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also expands that ability. For example, there are businesses which 
support child pornography business, the film makers, the stores 
themselves, and the owners. There are many others, and this is a 
very large network of child pornography across this Nation today. 
This would expand in that the assets of those organizations which 
support this vast network would also be liable under RICO. 

In addition to that, the Child Protection Act does not have any 
provision for the child pornography victims to obtain damages or 
prevent the circulation of material in which they appear. I believe 
that these young Americans should have the ability to sue for dam- 
ages and to prevent the circulation of those materials which they 
have fallen prey to. And this, just as I believe anyone else who has 
been unjustifiably exploited, as Mrs. Schroeder pointed out, they 
are the least able to defend themselves. And I believe that this is a 
very important part of it. And to prove that a child was taken 
across the State lines for "commercial purposes'* is sometimes diffi- 
cult. To prove that the child was taken across State lines for 
simply sexual exploitation is much easier and I believe that will 
aid in our ability to convict. 

I would also like to comment on Congressman Wolfs legislation 
if I could. I believe that this legislation would provide a very valua- 
ble contribution. We are finding that a great deal of the child por- 
nography materials are coming out of certain countries in Western 
Europe. We feel that should be stopped. If those kinds of attitudes 
and behavior are suitable to those countries, that is fine, but I do 
not think it should be exported into this Nation, 

I also do not think, however, we should forget that there are 
inside the United States very substantial businesses that are deal- 
ing in the production of child pornography as well. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much. Are there any other ques- 
tions? 

Mr. Coats. Yes, I have some questions, Madam Chairman. Con- 
gressman McCain, are you aware of any opposition to your particu- 
lar legislation? Has anybody raised any criticisms or suggestions 
for changes or given you any reasons why this could not move for- 
ward in a legislative process? 

Mr. McCain. No, Mr. Coats. I have seen no opposition. We do 
have 92 cosponsors from both sides of the aisle. I think it is a 
matter of getting the attention of the other Members of Congress. 
That is why I am so grateful for this hearing being held today be- 
cause anything we can do and particularly the testimony of the 
witnesses that will appear here today, I think dramatically and 
graphically demonstrate the need for this kind of legislation. 

I also do not take pride in authorship. I also would be more than 
happy to join with anyone who would help in seeing that this legis- 
lation IS passed and that we can get hearings in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Coats. Has the Department of Justice given you any com- 
ment? 

Mr. McCain. Been very supportive. 
Mr. Coats. Been supportive; 
Mr. McCain. Indeed; yes. 

Mr. Coats. Well again, I commend you for your legislation. Con- 
gressman Wolf has submitted a bill. The chairman, Mr. Miller, and 
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I have submitted a bill, and there are others that have been sub- 
mitted. I do not think it is any one piece of legislation that deals 
completely with the problem; but through our willingness to come 
together to find solutions and to form the proper kind of partner- 
ship with enforcement agencies, we may be able to give them the 
tools— the prosecution tools and the enforcement tools— to deal 
with this problem. 

And again, th^nk you for your leadership on this. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you. 

Mrs. BoGGs, Are there any other questions? 

Mr. McCain. Thank you again, ma'am, 

Mrs. BoGGs. Mr, McCain, we would be happy, if you have the 
time, to have you come and sit with us, 
Mr. McCain. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. BoGGs. And, we are very grateful for your interest and your 
input. There are two bells if anyone wishes to go and come back to 
vote, 

I would like to mention that the chairman of the full committee, 
George Miller of California, has a very special interest in this sub- 
ject and would like very much to be with us today but he is on the 
Conference Committee on the debt ceiling and it is impossible for 
him to spend much time with us. I would like at this point to insert 
into the record the chairman's statement and also to insert into 
the record the very splendid factsheet that the committee staff has 
compiled, 

[Opening statement and fact sheet of Chairman George Miller 
follow:] 

Opening Statement of Hon George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 

THE bTATE OF CALIFORNIA, AND CHAIRMAN. SeLECT COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, 

Youth, and Families 

Today's topic, "Child Victims of Exploitation," is another effort by this Committee 
to explore current conditions among America's children and youth 

We know that children and teenagers, because they are young, are vulnerable to 
those who would exploit them sexually, involve them in drug dealing, and other 
criminal activities 

Today we will learn what can be done to better protect them. Through improved 
.i^^^^^^fI enforcement, and especially through the provision of services to 
troubled children, troubled teenagers and their families 

We will hear the expert testimony of law enforcement officials, researchers and 
service providers Several of our witnesses have come a great distance to share their 
knowledge with us I issue a special welcome to them. 

But several witnesses also come from the Washington, DC area They are a re- 
minder to us that the problem of exploited children exists everywhere, even here 
just blocks away from the capitol. 

We need to do more about the exploitation of children, and we need to begin by 
gathenng much better information than we now have That is why I am hopeful we 
wi 1 soon pass legislation which Congressman Don Edwards, Dan Coats, and I, along 
with others, have introduced which will require the FB I to collect statistical infor- 
mation on child abuse crimes, including sexual abuse 

I look forward to today's testimony in the expectation that these witnesses will 
deepen our understanding of how and why children become exploited, and what can 
be done to intervene effectively. 

CHILD victims of EXPLOITATION— A FACT SHEET 

Children most victimized 6^ cnme.--Children aged 12-15 have the highest victim- 
ization rate for crimes of theft for any age group (125 8 per 1.000); children aged 16- 
1 y.n.f'^^ highest victimization rate in crimes of violence for any age group (64 5 
per 1,()0(/ and young people age 12-14 have the highest victimization rate for both 
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crimes of violence and crimes of theft The over-65 population, by contrast, has a 
victimization rate of violent crime of 5 5 per 1,000 and of theft, 22 9 per 1,000 (U S 
Dept of Justice, "Criminal Victimization in the United States, 198b) " 

According to the National Center for Educational statistics, 11%, or 2 4 million, of 
all American secondary school children have something worth more than $1 stolen 
from them during any given month An estimated 1 3%, oi 282,000 secondary stu- 
dents report they have been attacked in school during a typical one-month period 
Forty percent of the attacks resulted in some injury ^ Grace Hechinger, "How To 
Raise A Street-Smart Child, 1984) " 

Child sexual abuse, including sexual exploitation, is widespread — At least 22 per- 
cent of Americans have been victims of child sexual abuse — 27 percent of women 
and 16 percent of men Sexual intercourse was involved in 55 percent of the moles- 
tations and 39 percent of these incidents occurred repeatedly Abusers were friends 
and acquaintances (42 percent), strangers (27 percent) and relatives (23 percent) 
("LA Times Poll," August 25, 1985 ) 

In 1983, 25 percent of the children reported as sexually abused were under the 
age of SIX (American Humane Association, 1985) 

Missing children often exploited —Of the 1 5 million youth each year who run- 
away or are homeless, 25 percent are hard core "street kids"; 75 percent engage in 
some type of criminal activty; and 50 percent engage in prostitution (US Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services, October, 1983) 

In a study by The Louisville-Jefferson (bounty (Kentucky) Exploited and Missing 
Child Unit, of 1400 cases of children suspected of being victims of sexual exploita- 
tion between 1980 and 1984, 54 percent were found to have been exploited and 85 
percent of these were mis^mg from their families or guardians at the time of the 
exploitation (John Rabun. Deputy Director, The National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, Testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Justice, 
"Effect of Pornography on Women and Children," October 18, 1984) 

Estimates about whether teenage prostitution is increasing vary — A 1982 survey of 
30 state officials and 22 city government and police officials shows surv^v respond- 
ents generally agree juvenile prostitution has increased in recent yeaia (General 
Accounting Office, 1982) 

A recent report, based on direct field investigation, case review, and a survey of 
59() police depa * -ients in 50 states, estimates the number of male and female pros- 
titutes to be between 100,000 and 200,000 iDaniel Campagna and Donald Poffen- 
berger, "Sexual Exploitation of Children* Resource Manual," 1985) 

The same report states that of 596 police departments surveyed, 89 (38 6 percent 
of those responding reported a recent increase in juvenile prostitutes and 116 (50 4 
percent) reported a recent decrease. (Campagna and Poffenberger, "Sexual Exploita- 
tion of Children Resource Manual," 1985) 

Sexual abuse and exploitation at home a factor in teenage prostitution —31-66 per- 
cent of female and 10-29 percent of male teenage prostitutrs are sexually abused by 
famiiy members (D Kelly Weisberg, "Children of the Night," 1985) 

70-75 percent of both male and female teenage prostitutes come from homes 
where relationships with adults are characterized by neglect, alcoholism, abuse and 
hostility (Weisberg, "Children of the Night)." 

Child sexual abuse is also a factor among pedophiles The majority of child sex 
offende/s, conservatively estimated at 80 percent, were sexually abused as children 
(Nicholas Groth, Interview, "Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality," May, 1985) 

While commercial child pornography has decreased, sexual exploitatioii of young 
children continues —During the late 1970's, nearly 400 child pornography magazines 
were in circulation (Los Angeles Times, September 16-1985) 

Since passage of The Protection of Children Against Sexual Exploitation Act (P L 
95-225) in 1978, which outlawed commercial production and distribution of child 
pornography, US production of commercial child pornography decreased signifi- 
cantly (Jack O'Malley, U.S Customs Special Agent, Hearing before the Se late Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, "Child Pornography and Pedophilia," No- 
vember 29 and 30, 1984) 

Since passage of The Child Protection Act of 1984, (P L 98-292), which outlawed 
non-commercial distribution of child pornography, US Customs has opened 166 in- 
vestigations, resulting in 29 federal felony convictions and 38 state convictions In 
1983 there were 5 state convictions and 1 federal conviction (Los Anffeles Times, 
September 16, 1985) 

State, city, and police officials surveyed believe that the number of children in- 
volved in commercial and non-commercial pornography has increased or remained 
the same (GAO, April. 1982) 
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I think that perhaps we would save some time if we would have 
the witnesses of the first panel to at least come and settle them- 
selves at the table. And as soon as we have someone else who 
comeF back from voting, we will proceed with your testimony. This 
IS Mr. Kenneth V. Lanning, a speci.-l agent, Behavioral Science 
Unit of the Training Division of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Welcome, Mr. Lanning. 

Mr. Lanning. Thank you. 

Mrs. BoGGS. And Victoria Wagner who is executive director of 
the Seattle Youth and Community Services from Seattle, WA And 
thank you for coming across the continent to be with us this morn- 
ing. 

Ms. Wagner. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boggs. And a different time zone as well, I know how early 
in the morning it is for you. 
Ms. Wagner. Right. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Michael Jupp who is executive director. Defense for 
Children International— U.S.A. from Brooklyn, NY. We are very, 
very pleased to have all of you and I feel that we should wait for 
some of the other members to come back in order for your testimo- 
ny to be heard by as large a number of the panel as is possible. So 
thank you tor being here and I think I will go now and vote and 
come back as soon 

[Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.] 

Mrs. Boggs. The committee will come back to order. We have 
been joined by Congresswoman Johnson and we would he happy to 
have a statement from you if you would honor us with one. 

Mrs. Johnson. While we are waiting for our colleagues, I just 
want to commend you for having these hearings and for the in- 
tense interest that so many members of the comm'^tee have shown 
in this issue. As a cosponsor of John McCain's bin and a cosponsor 
of the legislation that we passed in 1984, it is something that has 
long concerned me. I think it is very difficult to bring to the sur- 
face the enormous economic interests involved here, the amount o*" 
organized crime and the other major impediments to our being 
able to take any significant action in regard to protecting children 
from really absolutely outrageous experiences. 

I appreciate your leadership in holding this hearing today. 

Mrs. Boggs. Thank you very much. I have welcomed the panel 
and again I would like to say for the members who are here now 
that we will hear from Mr. Kenneth Lanning who is a special 
agent in the Behavioral Science Unit, the Training Division of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Ms. Victoria A. Wagner, the exec- 
utive director of the Seattle Youth and Community Services from 
Seattle, WA and Mr. Michael Jupp who is executive director. De- 
fense for Children International— U.S.A. from Brooklyn, NY. 

We are very happy to have all of you and I would be very happy, 
Mr. Lanning, if you would proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH V. I.ANNING, SPECIAL AGENT, BEHAV- 
IORAL SCIENCE LNIT, TRAINING DIVISION, FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Lanning. I would like to start certainly by thanking Madam 
Chairwoman and the committcfe for inviting the FBI to be here 
today. I am Special Agent Ke^meth Lanning. I am a member of the 
Behavioral Science Unit of the FBI's Training Division. I am here 
today at the request of the committee to provide information con- 
cerning the law enforcement perspective of the problem of child 
victims of exploitation. 

I have a very brief statement that I would like to read into the 
record and then answer any questions that you might have. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Please proceed. 

Mr. Lanning. As used in this statement, sexual '"xploitation of 
children is a term to describe the sexual victimization of children 
involved in child pornography, child sex rings and child prostitu- 
tion. A pedophile is technically an individual with a sexual prefer- 
ence for pre-pubertal children. However, in general or in law en- 
forcement useage, it refers to anyone whose erotic imagery and 
sexual fantasies center around children of any age. 

Although not all child molesters are pedophiles, offenders in- 
volved in child pornography and child sex rngs are predominantly 
pedophiles. A wide variety of individuals may sexually abuse chil- 
dren but pedophiles are the primary sexual exploiters of children. 
Contrary to lingering myths, the pedophile child molester is usual- 
ly neither a stranger nor a dirty old man in a wrinkled raincoat 
with a bag of candy. He typically knows his victims, is not dirty or 
old and he dresses and looks like everyone else. 

He typically nonviolently seduces children that he has befriend- 
ed through the use of adult authority, attention, affeclion, and 
bribes. The pedophile is skilled at recognizing and then temporarily 
filling the emotional and physical needs of children. He is usually 
willing to spend as much time as it takes to seduce the targeted 



Although almost any child molester might be capable of violence 
or even murder to avoid identification, pedophile type child molest- 
ers rarely abduct children. Most of the sexually motivated child ab- 
ductions and murders profiled and assessed by the FBI's Behavior- 
al Science Unit have involved situational type child molesters who 
seem to select child victims primarily because they are vulnerable 
prey. In addition, some child abductors are motivated by reasons 
other than a sexual interest in children. 

Children are sometimes abducted by emotionally disturbed indi- 
viduals seeking a child to fill a perceived void in their life. Other 
child abductors are motivated by monetary profit. 

Some pedophiles gain access to children by looking for women 
who already have children who meet their age and gender prefer- 
ences. Their marriages usually last as long as there are children in 
the victim preference range of the pedophile. In today's more liber- 
al society, such offenders frequently no longer marry the woman 
but simply move in with her and her children. On some occasions, 
they merely befriend the mother and do not even pretend a roman- 
tic interest in her but only express a desire to be a "father figure" 
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for her children. Another technique is to marry a woman and 
adopt children or take in foster children The last and least desira- 
ble technique for the pedophile child molester who uses marriage 
or women to gain access to children is to have his own children. 
This is the least desirable method for the pedophile because it re- 
quires the offender to have sex with his wife and because there are 
few guarantees that the baby born will be of the preferred sex. 
Adult sexual relations are more difficult for some pedophiles than 
for others. 

Other pedophiles gain access to children simply by using the * 
status as the ''nice man in the neighborhood" who likes to ha\'. 
kids at his house. He is more than willing to babysit the neighbor- 
hood kids and he is especially willing to take them on weekend or 
overnight trips. 

It is sad but true that there are some parents who rather than 
being suspicious of such individuals are apparently glad to find 
anyone willing to take their children off their hands for a few 
hours or a few days. Sometimes this may be due to factors beyond 
the control of these parents however. Probably the most common 
method used by pedophiles to gain access to children is their occu- 
pation or vocation. 

A pedophile may seek employment where he will necessarily be 
in contact with children, teachers, camp counselors, school busdriv- 
ers, et cetera, or where he can eventually specialize in dealing with 
children as a physician, a minister, a photographer, a social worker 
or police officer, et cetera. The actual or alleged occupation of pho- 
tographer, modeling agent, or movie producer has repeatedly been 
used to dupe parents into allowing their children to be photo- 
graphed in nude and sexually explicit poses. 

Pedophiles interested in adolescent children may operate a busi- 
ness and then hire such children as employees. Frequently, a pedo- 
phile will use a vocation, hobby, or community service to gain 
access to children. He may become a scout leader or big brother or 
foster parent, little league coach, et cetera. It must be clearly and 
unequivocally stated that the vast majority of individuals in these 
above-described occupations, vocations, and hobbies are not, and I 
repeat— are not pedophiles. 

The problem for society is attempting to distinguish between the 
vast majority sincerely interested in the welfare of children and 
the small minority interested in exploiting their legitimate access 
to children. 

Investigation all over the United States by State and local police, 
the U.S. Postal Inspection Service, U.S. Customs, and the FBI have 
verified that pedophiles almost always collect child pornography 
and/or child erotica. 

Collection is a key word. It does not mean that pedophiles merely 
view this material. It means that they save it. It comes to represent 
their most secret sexual fantasies. They typically collect books, 
magazines, articles, newspapers, photographs, negatives, slides, 
movies, albums, drawings, audio tapes, video tapes and equipment, 
personal letters, diaries, texual aids, souvenirs, toys, games, lists, 
paintings, ledgers, photographic equipment, et cetera, all relating 
to children in either a sexual, scientific, or social way. 
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Not all pedophiles collect all these items. Their collections vary 
in size and scope. They collect this material not only because it 
fuels their sexual fantasies but also because it validates their be- 
havior and serves as a souvenir or memento of their relationship 
with a child. This is a concept which is frequently overlooked by 
many people studying this problem. They forget the other purposes 
or uses of this pornography and erotica. 

Pedophiles are the primary producers and consumers of child 
pornography. Most children identified in child pornography were 
never missing children. Many are seduced into pornography by pe- 
dophiles that they know and then return home each day without 
their parents realizing what is happening. Some are photographed 
by or with the consent of their parents. Few of these children have 
been abducted. 

Children used in pornography are desensitized and conditioned to 
respond as sexual objects. They are frequently ashamed of and/or 
embarrassed about their betrayal in such material. They must deal 
with the permanancy, longevity, and circulation of such a record of 
their sexual abuse. Some types of sexual activity can be repressed 
and hidden from public knowledge. Child victims can fantasize that 
someday the activity will be over and they can make a fresh start. 
Many children, especially adolescent boys vehemently deny their 
involvement with a pedophile. But, there is no denying or hiding 
from a sexually explicit photograph or a video tape. The child in a 
photograph or video tape is young forever and therefore the mate- 
rial can be used over and over again for years. 

Some children have even committed crimes in attempts to re- 
trieve or destroy the permanent records of their molestation. Child 
pornography in essence is the permanent record of the sexual 
abuse of the child. It does harm in and of itself. Each time it is re- 
produced, sold, swapped or traded, the molestation of a child is per- 
petuated again and again. 

I would like to add one final statement and that is just to point 
out to the committee that a Joint Bureau of Justice Statistics, FBI 
Task Force has recently undertaken a study of the Uniformed 
Crime Reports Program and has identified areas where additional 
reporting on crimes would be beneficial. One recommendation of 
the task force is to collect detailed incident data on offenses against 
particular groups such as children or the elderly. I have for the 
select committee a copy of the task force report. 

Upon Department of Justice approval and with congressional 
funding, the blueprint for changes will be implemented. If you 
have any questions about the current Uniform Crime Reports Pro- 
gram or the proposed program, I would be glad to forward them to 
the appropriate FBI official to prepare a written response for the 
select committee and this is the task force report. I think one of 
the things that everybody here today will agree is we need better 
and more accurate data concerning the nature and the scope of 
sexual abuse and exploitation of children. 

This concludes my remarks. I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that anybody on the Committee has. 

[Committee Note.— Report entitled "Blueprint for the Future of 
the Uniform Crime Reporting Program" from the U.S. Department 
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of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, is retained in committee files.] 
[Prepared statement of Kenneth V. Lanning follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Special Agent Kenneth V L* nmng. Behavioral 
Science Unit, Training Division, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

I am Special Agent Kenneth V. Lanning, a member of the Behavioral Science 
Unit of the FBFs Training Division. I am here today at the request of the select 
committee to provide information concerning the law enforcement perspective of 
the problem of child victims of exploitation. 

As used in this statement, sexual exploitation of children is a term to describe the 
sexual victimization of children involved in child pornography, child sex rings, and 
child prostitution A pedophile is technically an individual with a sexual preference 
for prepubertal children However, in general or in law enforcement usage, it refers 
to anyone whose erotic imagery anr< sexual fantasies center around children of any 
age Although not all child molesters -.re pedophiles, offenders involved in chiltl por- 
nography and child sex rings are predominantly pedophiles A variety of individuals 
may sexually abuse children, but pedophiles are the primary sexual exploiters of 
children. 

Contrary to lingering myths, the pedophile child molester is usually neither a 
stranger nor a dirty old man in a wrinkled raincoat with a bag of candy He typical- 
ly knows his victims, is not dirty or old, and he dresses and looks like everyone else. 
He typically non violently seduces children that he has befriended through the use 
of adult authority, attention, affection and bribes. The pedophile is skilled at recon- 
gizing and then temporarily filling the emotional and physical needs of children He 
is usually willing to spencf as much time as it takes to seduce the targeted child 

Altl ugh almost any child molester might be capable of violence or even murder 
to avoid identification, pedophile-type child molesters rarely abduct children Most 
of the sexually motivate child abductions and murders profiled and assessed by the 
FBI's Behavioral Science Unit have involved situational type child molesters who 
seem to select child victims primarily because they are vulnerable prey In addition, 
some child abductors are motivated oy reasons other than a sexual interest in chil- 
dren. Children are sometimes abducted by emotionally disturbed individuals seeking 
a child to fill a perceived void in their life. Other child abductors are motivated by 
monetary ptofit 

Some pedophiles gain access to children by looking for women who already have 
children who meet their age and gender preferences Their marriages usually last 
only as long as there are children in the victim preference range In today's more 
liberal society, such offenders frequently no longer marry the woman but simply 
move in with her and her children. On some occasions they merely befriend the 
mother and do not even pretend a romantic interest in her but only express a desire 
to be a "father figure" for her children. Another technique is to marry a woman 
and adopt children or take in foster children The last and least desirable technique 
for the pedophile child molester who uses marriage or women to gain access to chil- 
dren IS to have his own children This is the least desirable method because it re- 
quires the offender to have sex with his wife and because there are few guarantees 
that the baby born will be of the preferred sex Adult sexual relations are more dif- 
ficult for some pedophiles than for others 

Other pedophiles gain access to children simply by using their status as a "nice" 
man in tne neighborhood who likes to have kids at his house He is more than will- 
ing to babysit the neighborhood kids and he is especially willing to take them on 
weekend or overnight trips It is sad, but true, that there are some parents who 
rather than being suspicious of such individuals are apparently glad to find anyone 
willing to take their children off their hands for a few hours or a few days Some- 
times this may be due to factors beyond the control of the parents 

However, probably the most common method used by pedophiles to gain access to 
children is their occupation or vocation A pedophile may seek employment where 
he will necessarily be in contact with children (teacher, camp counselor, babysitter, 
school bus driver, etc.) or where he can eventually specialize in deahng with chil- 
dren (physician, minister, photographer, social woker, police officer, etc.) The actual 
or alleged occupation of photographer, modeling agent or movie producur has been 
repeatedly used to dupe parents into allowing tneir children to be photographed in 
nude or sexually explicit poses Pedophiles interested in adolescent children might 
operate a business and then hire such children as employees Frequently the pedo- 
phile wiil use a vocation, hobby* or community service to gain access to children He 
may become a scout leader, big brother, foster parent, little league coach, etc 
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It must be clearly and unequivocally stated that the vast majority of individiMis 
in these occupations, ' ations or hobbies are not pedophiles The problem for socie- 
ty IS attempting to ditunguish between the vasi majority sincerely interested in the 
welfare of children and ihe small minority interested in exploiting their legitimr ? 
access to children 

Investigations all over the United States by State and local police, the U S Postal 
Inspection Service, U S Customs, and the FBI have verified tnat pedophiles almost 
always collect child pwrnography and/or child erotica. Collection is a key word It 
does not mean that pedophiles merely view this material It means they save it It 
comes to represent their most secret sexual fantasies They typically collect books, 
magazines, articles, newspapers, photographs, negatives, slicles, movies, albums, 
drawings, audio tapes, video tapes and equipment, personal letters, diaries, sexual 
aids, souvenirs, etc —all relating to children in eiiher a sexual, scientific or social 
way. Not all pedophiles collect all these items Their collections vary in size and 
scope They collect this material because '1 fuels their sexual fantasies, validates 
their behavior and serves as a souvenir or momento of their relationship with a 
child 

Pedophiles are the primary producers and consumers of child pornography. Most 
children identified in child fwrnography were never missing children Many are se- 
duced into porno^aphy by pedophiles that they know and then return home each 
day without their parents realizing what is happening. Some are photographed by 
or with the consent of their parents Few have be«n abducted 

Children used in pornography are desensitized and conditioned to respond as 
sexual objects They are frequently ashamed of and /or embarrassed about their por- 
trayal in such material. They must deal with the permanency, longevity, and circu- 
lation of such a record of their sexual abuse. Some types of sexual activity can be 
repressed and hidden from public knowledge. Child victims can fantasize that some 
day the activity will be over and they can make a fresh w*irt Many children, espe- 
cially adolescent boys, vehemently aeny their involvement with a pedophile, but 
there is no denying or hiding from a sexually explicit photograph or video tape The 
child in a photograph or video tape is young forever and, therefore, the material can 
be used over and over for years. Some children have even committed crimes in at- 
tempts to retrieve or destroy the permanent records of their molestation. Child por- 
nography, in essence, is the permanent record of the sexual abuse of a child It aoes 
harm in and of itself, tach time it is reproduced, soid, swapped, or traded, the mo- 
lestation of a child IS perpetuated again and again. 

This concludes my opening remarks I will be glad to answer any questions that 
you may have 

Mrs. BoGGs. We are ver>, very pleased with your remarks and of 
course vour report will be made a part of the record and we are 
grateful to you for bringing it to our attention and look forward to 
having it upgraded from time to time 

We will now hear from Ms. Wagner o is the executive director 
of the Seattle Youth and Community Services, Welcome, Ms. 
Wagner, 

STATEMENT OF VICTORIA WAGNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SEATTLE YOUTH AND COMMUNITY SERVICES, SEATTLE, WA 

Ms. Wagner. Thank you. Madam Chair and members of the 
committee, I believe that you have had a chance to read or at least 
look at my prepared testimony. So rather than speaking directly 
from that testimony, I think I would like to talk a little more di- 
rectly about some of the young people that we work with, how they 
get on the street, why and what happens to them. 

The program that I direct, Seattle Youth and Community Serv* 
ices works with young people who are homeless, runaway and often 
involved in prostitution and other kinds of street life, I think that 
there are a lot of m)^hs, both about child exploitation and about 
prostitution. It is much easier to talk about exploitation and look 
at a chi^*^ that is ^, 9, 10 that still visibly looks and is identified as 
a child. When you start talking about adolescents that often some- 
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times look like adults, and in many ways act as adults, I believe 
that it is easier to become calloused and often to ignore the fact 
that they are still uudeve.Dped mentally and in many ways are chil- 
dren, and are exposed to extreme kinds of violence on our streets. 

So far this morning what has been talked about is pornography. 
And I think that it is important to look at some of the subtler 
things that we as a society are doing. In the past 10 to 12 years, 
there has been an increasing sexualizing of children in our society. 
All you have to look at are some of the media ads, commercials, 
even catalog ads and look at the provocative way that young chil- 
dren and adolescents are often posed. 

I believe this kind of desensitizing makes it much easier for 
adults to view children as appropriate sex objects. The backgrounds 
of the young people that we work with are varied, ^ain, a 
common I think kind of misconception, is that young people in- 
volved in prostitution are often only from lower social economic 
backgrounds. In fact, that is not true at all. We see kids that really 
run the gambit, from upper class families, middle class families, to 
families where perhaps the mother has been a prostitute and they 
have learned that kind of behavior at home. 

One thing that is quite true for many of these children is they 
have been victimized either sexually or physically before coming to 
the street. The statistics that we have found in our program I be- 
lieve to be very low in terms of sexual and physical abuse; those 
are in my testimony. Some of the research that has been done at 
the University of Washington looking at the same client population 
has found sexual abuse up to 80 percent in young men and about 
- - ^ — ww*-.^ ^x/»*Aig, ^winen. la uiten aiiiicuil lur a cniia to taiK 
about this kind of abuse, or an adolescent. It often takes a long 
time, and they really the need to develop trust before they can talk 
about the abuse. 

For these young people when they come to the street, their self- 
image is already distorted. It is very easy for them to view them- 
selves as nothing but a sex object and to really feel, I have had this 
kind of treatment, either at home, by friends, by neighbors, why 
should I not be on the street. For many of them, running away is 
often a good choice. It is really better to be leaving the environ- 
ments that they are in. Ending up on the street is not a good 
choice. 

I believe that it is very critical that there are more services na 
tionwide so that young people who do run away have a safety net 
to go to where they do not end up on the st^^et. The kind of vio- 
lence and exploitation that youth on the street experience runs the 
gambit. And again, I think it is really easy to talk about the ex- 
treine ends of those things. I do not know how many of you saw the 
film Street Wise." We worked with all of the young people in that 
film. I think that it was good that it was done nationally because it 
gave some exposure to what street life is like, however, it did not 
depict it to be nearly as violent. 

One of the primary young men in the film kills himself at the 
end of the film. This is a sad reality that more and more young 
people are beginning to experience. We have had youth— about a 
month ago, we had a call from where we were housing a young 
man who had cut his throat while he was talking with a counselor. 
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I know that some of you may have heard of the Green River Mur- 
derer, again this is probably an extreme example but his current 
victims are listed as being 32. He still has not been found. Because 
those victims have been identified as prostitutes, I know now that 
the FBI is involved in that, I believe that there has not been as * 
much focus on trying to stop this as if it was another category. 

I am just trying to think of how graphic I want to be with exam- 
ples. We have a young woman who was stabbed seven times and 
left for dead and found under the viaducts. She has since left the 
street. This kind of thing happens on a regular basis. 

Even for youth that do not experience what would be seen as the 
extreme forms of violence, street life in itself is a constant degrada- 
tion. And it can take many, many years of extensive counseling for 
a young person to begin to leave some of the scars behind them 
that are created on the street. The kind of services that our pro- 
gram provides really help to bridge that gap. One of the things 
that we have found, and that I know other programs across the 
country have found, in working with these young people, is that 
building trust is what takes the longest. Because of their experi- 
ence and their exposure to adults, they are very unwilling to trust 
adults. Most adults they probably view as a trick or as an exploiter 
or as someone who will hurt them. 

When we first started an outreach program, it took approximate- 
ly 8 months before young people would begin even trusting our 
staff enough to talk to them. We have now had a program for 
about 7 years and have been pretty effective. I brought an execu- 
tive summary of our evaluation to be entered also into the record 
but it is showinpr th^.t wp arp hsving spproximately a 50-percent 
success rate. That does not sound very high, but when you look at 
the damage that has been done to these young people, I believe it is 
signiflcant. 

Some of the characteristics of these youths are that they are 
alienated, they are scarred develop men tally. While in many ways 
they act and they look as 30-year-old adults, they have not learned 
the typical skills that they should learn growing up. They do not 
know how to balance a checkbook, they do not know how to look 
for an apartment, they do not know how to live independently and 
yet there are often no other resources for them. More and more, we 
are seeing young people who are very emotionally disturbed, often 
borderline psychotic. More and more, we are seeing young people 
who are suicidal or express suicidal ideation. 

Without intervention, I am not sure what would happen to a lot 
of these young people. Every year, we have kids who die. A couple 
of years ago, we had a 15-year-old girl who was stubbed in San 
Francisco and dead at the hands of pimps. That is not uncommon. I 
have known quite a few young people who have died over the 
years. 

I believe that it is really crucial that this committee, and nation- ^ 
ally we start looking at the need for services for these kids. When 
we look at our prostitution laws, most laws label the prostitute 
rather than the offender. In Washington State, about IV2 years ago 
it was made a felony for an adult to have sex with a minor for pur- 
poses of prostitution. That is one of the few States nationwide that 
has done this. But without more services, without a safety net, or 
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something to reach these children, I do not believe that we will 
stop the kind of violence that goes on in our streets. 
Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Victoria Wagner follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Victoria Wagner, Director, Seattle Youth and 
Community Services 

Chairman and members of the committee. Thank you for inviting me to be here 
today I have been asked to give testimony on the exploitation of vouth and re- 
sponses within my community to provide services for such young people. The agency 
that I direct, Seattle Youth and Community Services, provides a spectrum of serv- 
ices to young people who are runaway, homeless and often involved in prostitution 
and other forms of exploitation Many of these young people have been abused, both 
physically and sexually prior to their involvement with the street. For these chil- 
dren, exploitation and abuse becomes part of their self-identity before ever experi- 
encing the hazards of street life. For all young peopl< ^ho end up on the streets, 
victimization soon becomes a way of life. They are often forced, through economic 
survival, to engage in prostitution and other forms of petty crime. Through this life- 
style they soon become both victims and victim izers. Sexual abuse both through the 
act of prostitution and through violence and rape is often unreported or largely ig- 
nored. Exposure and violence at the hands of pimps, drug abusers and other adults 
who prey on youth is a common experience. 

The services that we provide for young people are designed to offer a safe alterna- 
tive to street life and help transition youth away from the street into a productive 
lifestyle and healthy environment. This is the second year of existence for the Onon 
Center, a multi-service program for young people on the street Started by a Federal 
Demonstration Grant, this program is a collaboration of service providers designed 
to both maximize individual services and to provide a multiplicity of services for 
youth on the street In a recent speech by the Assistant Secretary of Human Devel- 
opment Services, Dorcas Hardy commended Orion as a unique service provider, due 
at least in part to this collaborative approach. In it's first 15 months of operation, 
Orion served 700 individual youth. Of clients intaked into services, over half were or 
had been involved in prostitution. While young people come to the street for a varie- 
ty of reasons, intake data on our clients has found that Zt}% were sexuaiiy abused 
and 39% had previous physical abuse histories. I know that some of you b ive s^n 
the film Street Wise. This film, while not always depicting the harsh realises of life 
on the street, gave an overview of the kind of backgrounds of abuse and neglect that 
many young people come from. We have worked with almost all of the youth in this 
film and have seen varying ranges of success as they struggle to leave street life. 

At the core of our services for young people is an outreach and counseling team. 
This team provides street outreach to youth six nights a week Both short and long 
term counseling help young people transition away from street life More than 
17,000 units of service were provided through this component last year. A school 
program offering individualized instruction and survival skills helps prepare youth 
for re-entry into the public schools or for the GED tebting. An employment program 
provides for referral to public and private sector employment and has received two 
grant awards to produce plays using vouth in the program Our health program is 
sponsored through the University of Washington and has a full-time health practi- 
tioner an . a ph> iician in attendance twice weekly. This program links with two free 
clinics for youth in the ar3a. A nightly meal program is provided through donations 
from local church groups and a drop-in center encourages youth to begin to explore 
services The Shelter, the original program in our agency, provides short term emer- 
gency shelter care for youth. Funded in part through Runaway Youth Act monies, 
this program offers a safe environment while long term re-40urces can be developed 

Youth on the street are a tragedy both in our community and across the country 
Solutions to this are complex and reouire long tern intervention. Research by Jaines 
and Boycr at the University of Washington has demonsti ited that it can take one 
to three years to leave a prostitution lifestyle. This exiting process is accomplished 
by a series of steps rather than one simple decision to leave the street The longer 
that a youth is on the street, the more difficult transition becon.ss and the more the 
service needs are extensive. The Orion evaluation by Dr Donna Schram demon- 
strate that length of time on the street was the most significant factor in success- 
ful termination 

I would like to give you a brief case study of one of the young people in Street 
Wise While she is not a main character, she is shown several times talking with 
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p-- 1 and has both a hardened and somewhat frightened effect I am using this 
pai 4, jular case because I have worked with this young woman closely over the past 
two years and she demonstrates both the difficulties of leaving the streets and the 
successes that are possible When she first came to the street she was 11 Her 
mother and father had divorced when she was young an-:! her mother renriarried a 
few years earlier She reported ongoing problems with her stepfather including 
abuse Street life for her involved both prostitution, drug and alcohol use and sever- 
al psvchiatnc hospitalizations for suicide attempts When I met her she was a little 
over sixteen After a year of extensive work with our program, she agreed to go into 
a group placement that we weie able to arrange in Denver, Colorado One of the 
unfortunate realities in Washington state is that there are very few long-term place- 
ments avciilable or appropriate for youth leaving the street. During the period that 
we worket* with her prior to placement, she was in and out of emergency and short- 
te'-m care and had one hospitalization She was heavily involved in substance abuse 
including, for a period of time, heroin. She remained in placement for approximate- 
ly n.ne months during which I corresponded with her and was able to visit with her 
once On returning to Seattle, she reconnected with our services and is close to com- 
pleting her GED. She has turned 18, has recently married and has had a baby 
While there is no guarantee that she will not return to street life, she has been suc- 
cessful in staying away from tlie streets for some time. There is no time to go into 
all of the details of her case, however it is a typical example of the need for multiple 
services 

In our agency plans for the upcoming year we will further address this need A 
primary goal is to develop a long term resource within our community for youth 
who wish to leave the street. As part of this goal, we will be applying for OHDS 
Discretionary funds in collaboration with several other providers to franchise The 
Bridge in Boston's long-term program for youth. 

The hazards and exploitation young people, often barely out of childhood, face on 
our streets is severe In addition to violence suffered at the hands of others, violence 
to themselves is becoming a common thread Suicide among adolescents is a phe- 
nomena that IS increasing in startling proportions As the Assistant Secretary re- 
cently commented, for many of our youth this is becoming the ultimate conclusion 
In a time of limited and overburdened resources, it is critical to maximize the re- 
sources that have been proven to be effective Studies have found repeatedly that 
for these young people coersive treatment does not work. Programs that reach out 
to youth where they are and provide services that offer safety and security are es- 
sential for a young person to leave the street Closer work between the Office of 
Human Development and the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
would make better use of what have become strained and overburdened resources 
This committee can play a vital role in future planning for this. 

This committee's awareness and concern both for the exploitation that young 
people on the streets face and the service needs of youth is critical. In the past 
decade we have seen a growing trend to sexual ize children in our soceity. This is 
readily visible in our mass media advertising Prostitution and sexual exploitation 
of young people is only one result from this trend. An awareness on the part of 
policy makers is a beginning step to stop the violence in victimization that youth 
experience Coupled with this awareness, knowledge of the service gaps and the 
services that have been demonstrated to be effective can begin rebuilding a society 
tor our young people that is safe and free of exploitation. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you very much and your written testimony 
as well will be made a part of the record. We are very grateful for 
your testimony and we will *ndeed be coming back for some ques- 
tions. We will now hear from Michael Jupp who is the executive 
director of the Defense for Children International—U.S.A. 



STATEMENT OF MICHAEL JUPP. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DE- 
FENSE FOR CHILDREN INTERNATIONAL, U.S.A.. BROOKLYN. 
NY 

Mr. Jupp. Madam Chairperson, members of the task force, first, 
thank you very much indeed on behalf of our organization for in- 
viting us to testify before vou today. The issue that we are discuss- 
ing, the commercial sexual exploitation of children, is an extremely 
distasteful one. And, in ^ur opinion, it is one that has still not re- 
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reived the attention it deserves. We sincerely hope that these hear- 
ings mark a courageous beginning to an attemp*^ to alleviate at 
least some of the suffering and pain felt by these abused children 
throughout the world. 

My own organization, Defense for Children International, U.S.A., 
is part of an international child advocacy group with members and 
affiliates in over 80 countries. The commercial sexual exploitation 
of children has been a matter of major concern since the organiza- 
tion's inception in 1979. It is one of the initiatives arising from the 
International Year of the Child. We have published several papers 
on this subject on behalf of the United Nations Childrens Fund and 
the United States chapter has recently submitted an international 
plan for action for consideration by the UNICEF executive board in 
April next year. 

There is absolutely no doubt in our minds that this form of ex- 
ploitation of children contains all of the worst elements of human 
rights violations. It is an issue that involves torture, the purchase 
and sale of children, the incarceration of children so that others 
may make a profit, the premeditated rape and mutilation of chil- 
dren and often the death of the children concerned. 

The commercial sexual and exploitation of children is an ac* of 
total denigration of another human being, and it is probably the 
last vestige of wholesale slavery left on this Earth. In a letter from 
Congressman Miller, we were asked to discuss two points. The first 
is the link between the different kinds of sexual exploitation, and 
the second, is some of the barriers to the enforcement of laws pro- 
hibiting it. We will do our best. Madam. 

In support of the evidence, I submit two documents. One is a 
copy of our magazine, v/hich I believe that you have, anu tut? 
second is an article called the Commercialization of Child Sex that 
was published this year by Dr. Dan Campagna from Appalachia 
State University. First, the links between the different kind of 
sexual exploitation. When we gave evidence before this matter to 
the U.S. Senate about a year ago, we tended to emphasize the 
effect of child prostitution and sex-tourism industry on children in 
developing countries, mainly in Thailand and the Philippines. 

'Ve regret to report that this trade still continues unabated. Chil- 
dren sometimes as young as 8 are still being sold by impoverished 
families to recruiters who divert these children from promised jobs 
as house servants into the brothels and bordellos of the major cities 
and tourist resorts in those countries. 

While we have some idea of the size, scope, and horrors of this 
trade, it is still the subject of investigation. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that our organization has just received a grant from the 
American Methodist Women's Call to Prayer to continue our inves- 
tigation into this outside of the United States. One particular case, 
just to illustrate some of the problems internationallv, has come to 
our attention again by the Methodist Women's Call to Prayer. It 
concerns the shipment of 20 teenage girls from the Dominican Re- 
public to Curacao fOi the purposes of prostitution. The children 
were shipped in a wooden crate. Apparently, this crate was badly 
stowed, and when the crate was opened at the other end, the chil- 
dren were found suffocated. 
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We cannot overemphasize some of the horrors of this trade in 
children. Children purchased or stolen from their families, child 
prostitutes chained to their beds, child prostitutes with numbers 
tattooed on their chests and sold by catalog, children beaten, chil- 
dren tortured, children '^'ugged with narcotics, children kept in 
total abject slavery. 

What we also cannot ignore. Madam Chairperson, is that Ameri- 
cans are involved in this trade both in this country and outside of 
this country. Americans are among those who take advantage of 
the sex package tours to places like Thailand and the Philippines. 
We also ca inot ignore our responsibility for what we did to some of 
these countries when we set up the recreation and rest centers as 
part of the Vietnam war effort. Part of that remains and people 
who return to the Philippines, . *nerican8 who are working over 
there on jobs like the Peace Corps, working for some of the big pri- 
vate voluntary organizations that are working there will say that 
the rate of child prostitution in the area of Subic Bay Navy Base 
and Clark Air Force Base, is much higher than elsewhere. And I 
vhink that we can only accept some responsibility for that. Part of 
it lies with other governments, but some of it lies well and truly 
v^ith us. 

When we spoke last year, our evidence before the U.S. Senate 
was to a large extent based on evidence within the files of our orga- 
nization in Geneva. We were relatively new in this country then. 
Although we had begun some investigations, research was far from 
complete. I will say that it still is far from complete. And perhaps 
the one certain thing is that the more we delve into this subject, 
the more we realize how little we as an organization and the pro- 
fession generally knows about this subject. Over the past year, we 
have been in close and frequent contact with about a dozen police 
forces throughout the country as well as with several interested 
local and network TV stations. And we must thank some of these 
for the help and resources that they have given to us. 

The picture that emerges within this country almost equals the 
horrors of the stories from East Asia. Stories are coming to our at- 
tention of young children being sold by their parents to city pimps; 
young children being prostituted by their own parents themselves. 
One story that came to our attention recently is of a 9-year-old ^rl, 
who after being abused by her father, was hired out to a local pimp 
in repayment of a loan. 

Another story is told of a 12-year-old girl who was forced at knife 
point to serve six men at one time. There is also a growing suspi- 
cion that there are chains of brothels and bordellos which special- 
ize in offering the services of children and where children are kept 
like their Asian counterparts under lock find key. Some of the in- 
formation that we received on this has been passed on to the au- 
thorities. It was passed on nearly a year ago; we have no idea of 
what the outcome of that investigation is. 

We cannot deny that some teenagers might make a rational, eco- 
nomic choice to take up prostitution. One cannot deny that, but we 
believe that this is prooably a minority. 

There appears to be an increasing amount of evidence that sug- 
gests that many of the children concerned were abused within 
their family prior to taking up this way of life. Many of the chil- 
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dren concerned are runaways, which is the current euphemism for 
homeless children. Let us not forget that. 

Independent living schemes for homeless children are virtually 
nonexistent in the United States. And quite honestly, the United 
States falls way behind most Western industrialized countries in 
the provision of independent living schemes for adolescents. Many 
adolescents leave home for good reason; and I think that if their 
parents are no longer supporting them, it has to be the State that 
does so until they reach the level of maturity and they can really 
live independently in a free, economic life. 

At the moment we are bad, this country is really bad, on provid- 
ing independent living schemes. In many of the conversations we 
have had over the past year with fellow professionals in this field 
and with many of the child victims, we find that the children who 
are prostitutes will often speak of being asked to pose for dirty pic- 
tures. And I am sure that many other people who will testify 
before this will say that pedophiles who prey on young children 
often have large indexed, sorted quantities of phot(^aphs. Officer 
Lanning has said that. 

These photographs are frequently taken either with a sophisti- 
cated 35 mm, a Brownie, a Polaroid or an expensive video camera. 
Child pornography in our opinion is the beginning, the end, and a 
byproduct of both child prostitution and pedophilia. We need to un- 
derstand what child pornography really is. I agree whole heartedly 
with Officer Lanning— it is not some form of youthful or juvenile 
erotica, but it is the pictorial history of the rape, abuse, mutilation, 
and assault of a child. 

This is not an issue of morality. This is a pictorial representation 
c* a crime. All the people whu purchase child pornography must be 
a part of the responsibility for this actual assault. And all those 
who traffic in the material, in my opinion, are as culpable as the 
original perpetrator of the crime. 

Pedophiles, as has been stated already, frequently have large 
supplies of child pornography. They appear to keep it for three rea- 
sons. One is for their own personal satisfaction. The second, and 
this is important, is to use in the seduction process of an uninitiat- 
ed child. The pictures can be used to demonstrate the necessary 
process. They may be used to offer some form of legitimacy to the 
requests that are being made of the child; and, in some instances 
by taking photographs, you can actually reward the child for the 
act that is being committed. And also what we cannot forget is that, 
in some instances, photographing the act is a blackmail tool to be 
used against the child and to insure the child's silence at a later 
date. And the third reason is that child pornography is a medium 
of exchange amongst pedophiles. And that medium of exchange 
takes place both nationally and internationally. 

This has been well documented by U.S. Customs and by the U.S. 
Postal Services, and I see no need to say any more about that 
except that we should not be blaming just the Europeans for the 
production of child pornography. Much of the material that comes 
back to this country in the glossy magazines from Europe and also 
from East Asia contains home pi^iotographs of America children. 
There is a growing trade in magazines from East Asia which I be- 
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lieve is not being intercepted by Customs at the moment. That is 
my understanding. 

But much of the stuff that is coming back from Europe contains 
photographs that were taken by pedophiles in this country that, 
through the international networks, have gone to Europe where 
they are reprocessed and then returned. And I think what we also 
need to understand is that many of the European magazines and a 
lot of the American Newsletters which address pedophilia also ad- 
vertise the sex tourism packages that go to countries like Thailand, 
Philippines and increasingly parts of West Africa, Central and 
Southern America. 

One gets the picture of American tourists going to other coun- 
tries to photograph enslaved child prostitutes. Those photographs 
are being produced in European magazines that come back to the 
United States. They are used to seduce more children in the 
United States. These children are more likely to become prosti- 
tutes. And the whole thing is cyclical. And to attempt to address it 
at just one part, I think is wrong. I think one needs to take a broad 
overall picture and look at the matter as a whole. 

Madam, there are many, manv barriers to enforcement, and one 
of them is the sheer size of it. The most authentic figure that I am 
aware of on the number of juvenile street prostitutes in the United 
States is one Dr. Dan Campagna produced, which was based on a 
survey, I think, of some 500 police forces which estimates about 
200,000 street child prostitutes. That number excludes prostitutes 
working or children being sexually victimized within closed rings 
or children who work from some of the sheltered bordellos. What 
the real number is, we do not know; and, quite honestly, I defy 
anybody to come up with an accurate number. 

The very nature, I think, of the sex act itself, which is generally 
done in private, makes it very difficult to research. But, what I 
think disturbs me very much is that there are large numbers of 
kids who openly display themselves on street corners in many of 
the cities of this country and very, very little action is being taken 
about it. This one really disturbs me because it is so open and obvi- 
ous. And I am sure that all of us in our own cities know where it 
is. I understand in Washington, DC, it is 14th Street, you will find 
young teenage children on occasions. 

I know that in New York, there is much talk about 42d Street. 
But again, I think the reality of 42d Street to some extent has been 
cleaned up by heavy police presence, and that is most welcome. But 
that does not stop the trade; that merely moves it somewhere else. 
And you can now go off at 11 o'clock to 83d Street or you could go 
down to the Lower East Side in New York, and you will find child 
prostitutes there. And what upsets me when I look at this is that 
you will see child prostitutes there on the street corner and you 
will see the cop standing, ignoring the whole transaction. 

The New York City Runaway Unit estimates between 400 and 
500 kids working the streets of New York City on any one day. I 
think that this is probably an underestimate. I do not think that 
unit works the outer boroughs. And to say that there is no child 

[)rostitution in Brooklyn with a population of 2,225,000 is ridicu- 
ous. If we accept their figure of 400 to 500, and if we accept Dr. 
Dan Campagna s research that a good street child prostitute will 
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turn at least three tricks a day, and if we accept the presumption 
that to have sex with a child under the age of consent is a crime, 
that means it is probably something like 435,000 cases of commer- 
cial sex exploitation of children in Manhattan each year. That is 
one city. 

It is really big, big, big business. How much is involved? Again, 
we do not know, Dan Campagna, you will see his article in here, 
usmg a relatively sophisticated formula reckons that the minimum 
amount is about $2 billion a year just for child prostitution. 

Madame, I am conscious that I have spoken well ever my time. 
There is more of this concern in here but basically to us, the issue 
IS two things. One, is that we have got to start changing attitudes. 
All children involved in sexual exploitation are victims. And this 
includes the ugly, noisy, brash, tattooed 15-year-old on 42d Street 
as well as the innocent 2 year old, 

>^ the lady on my right has said, they are definitely all victims. 
And I think the second thing that we really aeed to say is that leg- 
islation while good, all it does really is fine-tune some of the prob- 
lems. We can pass all the legislation in the world, but the reality is 
is that legislation does not protect children. It is peopie, it is social 
workers, police officers on the street and good programs that pro- 
tect children. Legislation merely helps us do it. But program en- 
forcement requires money and requires the allocation of resources. 
If we really care for children, we must allocate resources not only 
country but also through our international connections as 
well. Thank you. Madam. 

[Prepared statement of Michael Jupp follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michakl Jupp, Executive Director. Dkfknsk for 
CHILDREN International-USA, Brooklyn, NY 

Madam Cnairperson and Members of the Task Force, first, on benalf of our orca- 
nization Defense for Chidren International-USA, may I thank you for the opportu- 
nity of testifying before you today The issue that we are discussing-the sexual ex- 
ploitation of children-18 an extremely distasteful one. It is one that has still not 
received the attention it deserves, and we sincerely hope that these hearings mark a 
courageous begin iing to an attempt to alleviate at least some of the suffering and 
P»i" lelt by these abusf d children throughout the world 

My own organization, Defense for Children International-USA, is part of an inter- 
national child advocacy group with members and affiliates in over 80 countries 
I'ounded as one of the initiatives of the International Year of the Child, our mission 

1°!^''^^"^ r"jiS "8^^ violations of children. I act as the Execu- 

IT .21'';^.'' ?CI-USA, the American Chapter of this movement and also as the 
United Nations Representative in New York for the movement as a whole 

1 he commercial sexual exploitation of children has been a matter of major con- 
cern since the organization s inception. It has been the subject of many articles writ- 
ten by our headquarters in Geneva. We have published several papers on the sub- 
ject on behalf of UnICEF, and the USA Chapter has recently submlTtS an intern^: 
tional plan for action for consideration by the UNICEF Executive Board 

Ihere is absolutely no doubt in our minds that this form of exploitation of chil- 
dren contains all of the worst elements of human rights violations. It is an issue 
that involves torture, the purchase and sale of children, the incarceration of chil- 
rl^A ^^i others niay make a profit, the premeditated rape and mutilation of 
children and, often, the death of the child concerned. 

The commercial sexual exploitation of children is an act of total denigration of 
another human being. It is probably the last vestige of wholesale slavery left on this 

In the letter from Congressman Miller inviting us to give testimony before this 
1 ask Force, we were asked to concentrate on two aspects of this subject: first, the 
links between different kinds of sexual exploitation and second, the barriers to the 
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enforcement of laws proV»ibiting sexual exploitation All of thib in ten minutes. We 
will do our best. 

In support of this evidence^ we will submit two documents. The first is a copy of 
our magazine, The International Children's Right Monitor, Vol. 2, No. 1, which con- 
tains three pertinent articles. One is a summary of evidence given by DCI-USA ^ 
before the US Senate in November 1984; the second is an article by Professor Doek 
on Child Pornography Legislation in the Netherlands; and the third is an article 
entitled "The Economics of Juvenile Prostitution in the USA". The second docu- 
ment is "the Commercialization of Child-Sex", an article prepared earlier this year 
for inclusion in the book. Sexual Exploitation of Children—A Resource Manual, by v 
Dr Dan Campagna. 

THE UNKS BETWEEN DIFFERENT KINDS OF SEXUAL EXPLOITATION 

In our evidence before the U.S. Senate, we tended to emphasize the effect of child 
prostitution and the sex-tourism industry on children in developing countries— 
mainly in Thailand and the Philippines— and we regret to have to report that this 
trade appears to continue unabated. Children, sometimes as young as eight, are still 
being sold by impoverished families to recruiters who divert these children from 
promised jobs as house-servants into the brothels and bordellos of the major cities 
and tourist resorts. 

While we have some idea of the size, scope and horrors of this trade, it is still the 
subject of investigation, and I am pleased to announce that the American Methodist 
Women's Call to Prayer has provided us with a small grant in order that we might 
attend a conference to be held in Kuala Lumpur in December, when we hope to ini- 
tiate an international network of people concerned with stopping this pait of the 
international trade in the sexual abuse of children. 

One particularly horrific case that has come to our attention recently concerns 
the shipment of 20 teenage girls from the Dominican Republic to Curacao for the 
purposes of prostitution. The children were shipped in a wooden crate; on arrival 
the crate was opened and the children found sufrocat ^ 

We cannot over-emphasize some of the horrors of trade in children— children 
purchased or stolen from "^heir families, child-prostiti chained to their beds, child 
prostitutes with numbers tattooed on their chests and sold by catalogue, children 
beaten, children tortured, children drugged, children kept in total, abject slavery. 

We also cannot ij^ore that Americans are involved in this trade. Americans are 
among those who take advantage of the sex package tours to these countries. One 
researcher states that she knows of four tourist agencies in this country that adver- 
tise them. We knew of at least four European tour agencies that offer this service. 

Our evidence before the Senate was, to a large extent, based upon the files held 
by our European headquarters. At that stage our organization was relatively new in 
the United States, and although we had begun some investigations here, our re- 
search was far fro.n complete. 

It still is far from complete. And perhaps the one certain thing is that the more 
we delve into this subject, the more we realize how little we know. Over the past 
year we have been in close and frequent contact with about a dozen police depart- 
ments throughout the country, as well £is with several local and network TV sta- 
tions who are showing an interest in this subject. 

The picture that is emerging almost equals the horrors of the stories from East 
Asia Stories are coming to our attention of young children being sold by their par- 
ents to city pimps, young children being prostituted by their parents, themselves. 
One such story is told of a nine-year-old girl who, after being abused by her father, 
was "hired" to a local pimp in repayment of a loan. Another story is told of a 
twelve-year-old girl who was forced, at knife point, to service six men at one time. 

There is also growing evidence of chains of brothels and bordellos which specialize 
in offering the services of children and where children are kept, like their Asian 
counterparts, under lock and key. 

While we cannot deny that some teenagers might make a rational, economic 
choice to take up prostitution, we believe that they are probably in the minority. 
There appears to be an increasing amount of evidence that suggests that many of 
the children concerned were abused within their family prior to taking up this way 
of life. Many of the children concerned are "runaways ', the current euphemism for 
homeless but emancipated teenagers. Independent living schemes for these children 
are virtuallv non-existent in the U.S. In terms of the per capita number of units 
available, this country falls way behind the industrialized countries of Western 
Europe Children who may have made very wise choices when they left home, espe- 
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cially but not exclusively girls, are left with very little alternative but to turn to 
prostitution 

In many of the convei*sations we have had over the past year with fellow profes- 
sionals in this field, as well as with some of the child victims themselves, we find 
that the children will often speak of being asked to pose for "dirty pictures" And, 
as I am sure others will testify before this hearing, those pedophiles who prey on 
really young children will often have large, mdexed, sorted quantities of photo- 
graphs that they have taken themselves— either with a sophisticated 35 mm 
camera, a Bro\vnie, a Polaroid, or an expensive video-camera— of their conquests 

Child pornography is the beginning, the end and a by-product of both child-prosti- 
tution and pedophilia We need to ensure that others understand child-pornography 
for what it really is It is not some form of youthful or juvenile erotica, but it is the 
pictorial history of the rape, abuse, mutilation and assault of a child. It matters not 
that the child concerned is American British, Dutch or Thai. All people who pur- 
chase child pornography bear part of the responsibility for the actual assault Those 
who traffic in this material are as culpable as the original perpetrator. 

Pedophiles, as we have stated already, frequently have large supplies of child por- 
nogiaphy They appear to keep it for three reasons One is for their own personal 
satisfaction. The second is to use in the seduction process of an uninitiated child— 
the pictures can be used to demonstrate the process, to offer a legitimacy to the ini- 
tial request, as a reward, and in many instances as a form of blackmail to ensure 
that the child remains silent. The third is as a medium of exchange between them- 
selves and other pedophiles. 

That this exchange takes place between nations has been well-documented by the 
US Customs service and other agencies. There is no need to go into this aspect fur- 
ther except to say that the home photographs of many American children have been 
seen in the glossy, European-produced magazines that are circulated in the United 
States 

What also needs to be said is that several of the publishers of these magazines 
also advertise the sex tours in the developing nations, where American ''tourists" 
may take further pictures of enslaved child -prostitutes, which will be used to seduce 
more American children, who will be more likely to enter a life of prostitution and 
so on The cycle is complete. 

BARRIERS TO THE ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS PROHIBITING SEXUAL EXPLOITATION 

There are several barriers to the proper enforcement of the laws that protect chil- 
'^r^n Th? most obvious is *hat wo just don't kncv/ sncu'^h about the *^rcb!crn. There 
are few authoritative studies that really get to the heart of the probfemT We do not 
know, precisely, how many children are exploited every year, although we do know 
that the number is very large. And we do not know the operational details sur- 
rounding the vast underground network of kiddie brothels and child trafficking 
rings, although we have been told that they exist, and, in some instances, we believe 
that we know where. In short, we know enough to be horrified, but not quite enough 
to do anything concrete about it And no one, not the Congress, not the Executive, 
not the Judiciary, not private foundations, nor law enforcement at any level has 
conimitted the ref^'^urces necessary to increase our base of knowledge to combat the 
problem. 

This is a tragedy of real proportions We know, for instance, that at least 200,000 
child prostitutes are working the streets of the United States today, many of them 
under the ruthless control of pimps, unable to escape a life of interminable physical 
and emotional torture. And this figure of 200,000— the most authentic in our opin- 
ion—does not include casual child prostitutes, those who work from the protected 
bordellos or those who work in the closed, sexual exploitation rings. 

The very nature of the sexual act means that it is, generally, done in private or 
only in the view of fellow conspirators. In many instances, the very secretive nature 
of the act makes it difficult to investigate. But, in so many of these cases, the chil- 
dren are openly displaying themselves in the full view of the public Ask any cop; he 
will tell you where the kids hang out and why they are there I believe that in 
Washington DC it is on 14th Street. IVe seen them, and I suspect that many of us in 
this room have seen them. I suspect there are other places as well I expect that any 
local taxi driver would take us thers if we asked. 

We know that child prostitutes are not easy to deal with, but model programs do 
exist, and they could be replicated if we wanted them to be. 

Given the fact that we know the problem is severe and vast, the question must be 
asked— why have we ignored it for so long*? Why does the entire New York State 
Police have a child sex crime unit of only two officers? These officers recognize the 
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serious nature of the problem but have been unable to obtain more manpower and 
resources Why does the FBI, with all of its resources, have onlv a handful of spe- 
cially-trained agents capable of effectively investigating and dealing with this prob- 
lem'' Special Agent Ken Lanning is known throughout the nation for his expertise 
and commitment, but the fact remains that he, and the few other agents he has 
trained, simply cannot hof i to make a dent in a problem of this magnitude These 
are but two examples— it is a problem we have witnessed in virtually every law en- 
forcement agency we have talked to 

We do know of one southwestern police department which, in an attempt to 
define the scope of the problem in its area, issued an advertisement for a phony, 
new child-porn magazine. Within weeks, the police received more than 40,000 re- ^ 
quests for subscriptions. But, as they pressed the investigation forward, using com- 
puters and other resources in an attempt to identify primary suppliers and ringlead- 
ers, their funding was cut ofT. It was said that funding was required for "other de- 
partmental priorities". I have met one policeman from South Carolina, who, with 
nis partner, uncovered one of the nastiest sex rings yet discovered. They were al- 
lowed one week to complete the investigation. They continued oa their own time, 
without pay and without expenses. 

The fact is that the investigation of child-sex conspiracies is a highly-specialized 
job that requires training, dedication and manpower. By their very nature, small 
rural or surburban police forces do not have these resources. Is it possible that on 
occasions petty iurisdictional jealousies prevent proper investigation? 

Another problem is sheer size The New York City Runaway Unit estimates that 
there are between 400 and 500 kids working the streets everyday. This is probably 
an underestimate, as I do not believe that the Unit Works any of the outer bor- 
oughs But, even if we accept this figure, and allow the children concerned three 
tricks a day, this represents 435,000 cases of commercial sexual exploitation each 
year Yet the New York State Register on Child Abuse and Neglect indicates that in 
1984 only 165 cases of out-of-home child sex abuse were reported. 

Even when cases do get to court, we have seen the wheels of justice move slowly, 
and in the end, the punishments are often too lenient. We appreciate the difficulties 
faced by District Attorneys who are concerned about putting a child witness on the 
stand But are we covering up bad prosecuting practices and inefficient investigat- 
ing standards with this as a excuse? I have heard of one case where a man charged 
with 50 felony courts eventually plea bargained them down to a single Class A mis- 
demeanor. 

Again we ask whv Why are our institutions, at all levels, unable to act and deal 
with the problem? We do not believe the answer lies in malicious intent or willful 
neglect (aithougn we cannot ignore the fact that some policemtjn and politicians 
may be involved in the trade themselves). We believe that the fundamental answer 
hes in one word, priority Until today, decision makers, the general public, police 
departments, the courts and even the US Congress have not dealt with this as a 
priority issue to which resources should be committed. My understanding is that the 
commercial sexual exploitation of children does not. currently, come under the re- 
sponsibilities of the rVpartment of Health and Human Services. 

We are often asked if additional legislation is needed in this area. Quite franklv, I 
do not believe that it really is There are several proposals before Congress now that 
will help people in the field to fine-tune investigations, and we would urgeyou to 
support them. There are proposals to place a variety of crimes under the RICO stat- 
utes, propoels to reform the witness procedures faced by children, proposals to inves- 
tigate computer billboards. These are all good statutes, but please do not think that 
by passing these we will solve the problem. In fact, to pass them may bring on a 
level of complacency that we do not need. 

What IS needed are two things. First, there must be a change of attitude on the 
part of all of us involved with tnese children They are all vi'^t^ms— the uglv, noisy, 
brash, uncouth, 15-year-old who stands on the comer of 42nd Ctreet, as well as the 
innocent two-year-old. Second, there must be an allocation of additional resources. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much, Mr. Jupp. We have been 
joined by our colleague Mr. Monson of Utah ana we would be very 
happy to have a statement from you if you would like to have one 
at this time. 

Mr. Monson. Madam Chairman, thank you very much. I do have 
a prepared statement that I believe the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. Coats, the ranking member submitted to the record. Is that 
correct? 
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Mrs. BoGGs. Yes, it is 

Mr. MoNsoN. And I will just have that serve as my statement. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you very much. And we have also been 
joined I am happy to say by Mr. Bliley. 

Mr. Bliley. Thank you, Madam Chairman. My statement has al- 
ready been made a part of the record and I will not prolong the 
hearing by reading it. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you very much. We would now like to use the 
very splendid testimony and evidences of expert knowledge and in- 
terest in this subject of the people who have come before us by 
having the panel ask some questions of you. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Lanning, I want 
to pursue a couple lines of questions with you. You described a pro- 
file for the pedophile different from the commercial exploiter. The 
pedophile is an entirely different type of person, with different mo- 
tives, different background, and different ways which he treats the 
children. As such, do you feel that we should have statutes and 
laws that discriminate between the two and provide different reme- 
dies for dealing with these two types of offenders? If so, what kinds 
of different remedies should we be looking at? 

Mr. Lanning. OK, let me just try to elaborate a little bit and ex- 
plain a little bit further. First of all, all pedophiles do not operate 
in exactly the way I described. I have just found that that is the 
way they typically operate. Pedophilia is a sexual preference for 
children. A pedophile is an individual who has a sexual preference 
for children. He would prefer to have sex with a child rather than 
an adult. Pedophile personality characteristics can range from 
almost saintly to the most evil, disgusting monster on the face of 
the Earth. 

Some pedophiles are violent, vicious people who break all kinds 
of laws, have sadistic tendencies, hurt and injure children. Other 
pedophiles seduce children and emotionally and psychologically 
injure children. So pedophiles do run the whole spectrum. Howev- 
er, what I have found is that the typical pedophile seduces children 
in a way I described in my statement. 

Now, individuals who take advantage for example of child prosti- 
tutes, particularly teenage prostitutes may or may not be pedo- 
phile. For law enforcement purposes, we often don't care whether 
they are or are not pedophiles. Some of them are pedophiles, some 
of them are not pedophiles. Not every individual who sexually mo- 
lests a child is in fact a pedophile. 

I certainly think for purposes of analyzing the problem and un- 
derstanding the problem, we need to differentiate between individ^ 
uals who are abducting children and torturing them and murder- 
ing them, individuals who use the services of teenage prostitutes 
and individuals who are seducing kids in much more subtle ways. 
These problems are interrelated but to a certain degree they are 
separate. And I think we need to look at them and stop lumping 
them all together into one big hodge podge and then using all these 
emotional examples and getting oeople all confused. I think they 
do noed to be separated. 
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Whether we need to have separate laws, I do not know whether 
that is necessary but I do think that the people dealing with the 
problem need to understand the different aspects of it. 

Mr. Coats. I wonder if I could pursue with you and also Mrs. 
Wagner the question of the influence of the industry— both the ille- 
gal and the legal industry. You both eluded to it encouraging child 
sexual exploitation. Is the industry just catering to a need, a desire 
that is already out there, or is it in fact also creating and develop- 
ing through subtle advertising a desensitizing society to these kinds 
of things? 

Mr. Lanning. My opinion is, and it is not being evasive, it is a 
little bit of both. I personally believe that you do not have a happy, 
well adjusted person sitting at home and he suddenly reads one of 
these ads and says, gee, "I got to go out and molest a child." But, I 
also believe that this kind of material can in fact fuel preexisting 
problems and fantasies and so on. It is also '.mportant to under- 
stand that what was eluded to earlier, this sexualization of chil- 
dren in advertising might be something which might encourage 
what I rf»^*»r to as the situational child molester to be^pin to view 
young children as legitimate sexual objects. But it would not be the 
kind of thing that would in fact turn on a pedophUe because a pe- 
dophile is attracted to the child-like qualities of the child. A true 
pedophile interested in prepubescent children would be turned off 
by a child portrayed as a sexy adult. 

But again, the problem is that not all child molesters are in fact 
pedophiles. 

Mr. Coats. Go ahead, Ms. Wagner. 

Ms. Wagner. I am really glad that you macie those points and I 
think it is important when you start looking at many of the users 
of juvenile prostitutes to have that kind of differentiation. I think 
part of why the laws against users tend to be vague and often not 
enforced is because the standard profile of a trick tends to be a 
middle-aged, middle-class family man with a family and often with 
an influential background. It is not the kind of person that ordinar- 
ily would easily be arrested. 

In terms of the attitudinal influences, I agree again and I think 
they go beyond even just some of the advertising 1 talked about. If 
you look at some of our softcore porn like Playboy, Penthouse, 
some of which is widely read and fairly accepted, many of their 
models in the last few years have been depicted as children. So, I 
think it is a subtle attitudinal kind of trend that really does shap- 
ing that children can be used as sex objects, and there is nothing 
wrong with it, 

Mr. Lanning. One thing I would like to add and again I want 
you to understand why I am saying this. If you are talking about 
an individual exchanging money and engaging in an impersonal 
sexual act witn somebody, although there are certain legal differ- 
ences and emotional differences, there is not a whole lot of physical 
difference between a 15-year-old and a 20-year-old girl. If the indi- 
vidual simply says, here is x number of dollars and engages in a 
sexual act, physically, those two people are the same. Emotionally, 
and psychologically, they are very different but you generally find 
that there is very little conversation goin^ on th^re, it is just a 
sexual act. If that man had to spend the entire day with that 15- 
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year-old girl in an effort to seduce her that night when he took her 
home, he probably would not make it through the day. He could 
not stand to talk to this 15-year-old girl for the day. But if it is 
simply, here is some money, lie down and have sex, physically, she 
*f.J|''^"ly the same as a 20 year old, legally, certainly there is a big 
difference. * 

Mr Coats. I have before me, Mr. Lanning, the Bureau of Justice 
statistics report that the Department of Justice publishes and I am 
sure you are familiar with this report. For this study of four States 
on offense and offender characteristics and the amount of prosecu- 
tions per 100 arrests, it indicates that in sexual assaults on child 
victims, of ai: the reported cases, 90 percent are prosecuted. But 
only b5 percent result in convictions— this is for every 100 arrests 
now-90 percent are prosecuted, 65 percent result in convictions 
and only Id percent are incarcerated for more than 1 year 

Now given the depth of the problem and the impact on the child, 
how do you explain this tremendous fall off between the number 
convicted and the number incarcerated? What happens to all the 
rest of these people and 

Mr. Lanning. Are you talking about pro^iitution only? 

Mr. Coats. No, I am talking about 

Mr. Lanning. All sex crimes against children? 

Mr. Coats. Sex crimes against children. 

Mr. Lanning. The way I explain it very simply is, children do 
not vote and they do not have any money. That is the way I ex- 
plain It because I think that there is not a person in this room who 
in the abs^act, would not condemn the sexual use and abuse of 
children. The fact remains is when we start to look at individual 
cases, suddenly other attitudes begin to emerge. There is a certain 
amount of denial that this goes on. People do not want to face this 
*or example the movie was mentioned earlier, "Street Wise" 
People who watch a movie such as "Adam" on television are out- 
raged and upset, but it is very clear who they are outraged and 
upset by. It IS a good little boy abducted by an evil monster and a 
terrible thing happened to him. 

You wateh i movie like, "Street Wise" and you are upset and 
outraged but what are you upset and outraged about? You are 
upset and outragod about poverty, discrimination, social inequality, 
cycles 01 abuse, vague kinds of things that are difficult to pin down. 
£50 we have in many of these cases individuals who are arrested 
and then portrayed in court as a "nice guy." Character witnesses 
come in and testily for them. Children are portrayed as little se- 
ductresses. People want to deny that these nice people can do it. 
Other individuals get on the stand and testify that he is not really 
a criminal, he is sick and he needs to be treated and so on. 

And so what I see over and over again, although it is changing 
somewhat, is the typical child molester, especially the child molest- 
er who does not use physical violence, generally gets little more 
th?n a slap on the wrist because the attitude is, well, he did not 
pSophiL " especially true of the seduction "nice guy 

Mr. OoATS. But the category 1 was reading from was a sexual as- 
sault category as distinguished from other tex offenses, family of- 
fenses against the children 
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Mr. Lanning. Well, one of the issues here is the difficulties we 
have in our society defining what is a sexual assault. In other 
words, these words or these phrases can have different definitions 
under different statutes. Certainly, when you use the word assault, 
the image I agree that comes to all of our minds is in fact some 
kind of violence, grabbing the kid, throwing it down. But in many 
jurisdictions, an individual who seduces a child over a period of 
time with attention and affection and then has sex with the child, 
that is considered a sexual assault. It might also be considered a 
rape. 

The problem is, we throw these words around, "child molesta- 
tion," 'sexual assault," ''sexual exploitation," "sexual victimiza- 
tion." Nobody ever takes any time to sit down and define these 
terms. What exactly do ycu laean? What you discover is there are 
no universal definitions for a lot of these phrases and people talk 
about them, get emotionally charged and wind up mixing apples 
and oranges and start to deal with a multitude of problems instead 
of beginning to label them more properly. 

Mr. Jupp. Madam, I think there is a whole host of issues that 
come out of this that are really important. Ken Lanning trains 
police officers. I do not know how many he has trained, but my 
guess is it is nowhere near enough. There is a whole host of prob- 
lems because one, if one starts looking at— I do not know how well 
C£i3es are being prepared for court. That is the bottom line because 
if one starts looking at some of the conspiracies that are involved 
in the p^^-^al prosecution, the conspiracies involved in that sex ex- 
ploitation * kids, these are complex criminal conspiracies that re- 
quire a high level of expertise wnen it comes to investigation. And 
it requires a high level of expertise when it comes to prosecution. 
But, my limited experience in this country so far indicates that it 
is not the top DA who prosecutes these cases; it is someone down in 
the DA's hierarchy who prosecutes these cases. 

It is not something like a big commercial fraud squad that inves- 
tigates these cases. It is frequently some spare cop who is doing it 
in his spare time because his chief of police has said, "We cannot 
waste too much time on this." Ck)ming back to trie point we made 
originally, we have got to start changing attitudes on this stuff. We 
have really got to make sure that everybody lealizes how serious 
this is. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you very much. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Madam Chairman. In listening to the tes- 
timony of the three of you, I have to say nriy first reaction is shock 
at the information you have presented us in the written testimony 
and in your oral testimony. I suppose the next reaction is anger. I 
find a societal blame here. I really believe that we are not doing — 
to say not doing enough is an understatement— I do not think we 
are doing much of an)rthing frankly. Congress, I was not a member 
of it at the time, but this Congress received literally millions of re- 
quests from lobbyists about withholding tax on interest which 
caused a complete reversal of something in this Congress that they 
intended to pass like nobody had ever seen. We have not seen that 
kind of outpouring from the public on children or abused children, 
missing children, crime against children, I want to sav that I com- 
mend the three of you for coming here, and I hope tnat the press 
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will get this word out to the American people about what is going 
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I think essentially it boils down to two things. Miss Wagner you 
mentioned it in terms of services for victims, there is no question, 
we need much more. For the parents of Adam Walsh that have to 
come before this Congress and literally beg for a few million dol- 
lars to set up the missing children's center is a sad commentary on 
America; it is a sad commentary on this Congress. We spend bil- 
lions of dollars, billions of it wasted. There is nothing more impor- 
tant in this country than our children. It is our resource for the 
future, there is no excuse for it, and I am going to get to a ques- 
tion. 

The second part of it, Mr. Lanning, you have addressed is the 
dealing with the perpetrators. I do not think we are doing nearly 
enough there. I think basically the question I would like to ask you 
is pretty well known— Mr. Coats' statistics bear out that only 13 
percent of the people are convicted. The statistics say, and I know 
you wUl back me up on this, that the repeat offender over and over 
and over again abuses our children, and yet they are put back on 
the streets. That is our problem as a Congress. This is our problem 
as a society. The judgas can share their responsibility; the attor- 
neys can share their responsibility. There is enough blame to go 
around. But the point is, what can we do about it? Why cannot we 
^ a society draw a line that says when you cross the line, you set 
the line, first offense, second offense, third offense, agree, put it out 
there, lay it out there. These are our children now, this is not a 
crime against Congressman Smith. This is not a crime against any- 
body else. This is a crime against a child. 

At what point, when you cross that line, at what point have you 
sacrificed your right to become an active member of society again? 
Now, whether that involves incarceration, whether it involves put- 
ting you in an institution, I do not particularly care, to be honest 
with you. I want to know, where can we drav/ the line? As a Con- 
gress, where can we begin to draw these guidelines that say second 
ottense, third offense, whatever it is but at that point, you are 
done, you do not get a chance to get at our kids again. And I think 
that is where we failed and then we can go and we can do what 
Miss Wagner has pointed out we can put money in there and we 
should put money in there to help these children and get these 
kids back as good members of society again, as active members and 
participating members of society. I want to be able to cut the 
taucet off while we are doing it. 

I think we need to do both, and I am verv serious, I would like to 
know why we cannot draw definitions that say that, over the Ime 
and vou are through, you cannot come back into society again, re- 
habilitation aside, no rehabilitation, no emphasis on rehabilitation, 
hope for rehabilitation is worth one child being abused as far as I 
am concerned to the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 85th or 90th or 105th of- 
tenders which is what is going on in this country today. 

Mr. Lanning. Well, I agree with you. AnH I think that one of the 
things we have to understand is that n erybody who molests a 
child IS the^me kind of person. These ;s must be looked at in- 
dividually. We must dismiss some of the stereotypes that we have 
When we look at these individuals, if the mental health, psychiat- 
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ric profession tells us they are sick, fine, they are sick, maybe they 
are sick. Maybe they are not sick but let us accept for now they are 
sick. Then I believe we should view their sickness as a contagious 
illness and I think there is strong evidence that it is a contagious 
illness because although most victims do not become offenders, 
most offenders are former victims. And as we search for this 
"cure" these individuals must be quarantined. We cannot allow 
them to be in our society and to be in our midst and I do believe 
we have to draw the line. 

As I said earlier, I see the two problem areas. Individuals who 
are physically violent against children are usually dealt with 
pretty harshly by the fystem. The two problem areas that are not 
dealt with harshly by the system in my opinion are the so-called 
nice guy seduction pedophile and the individual using the services 
of an adolescent prostitute. Those are the two individucds that we 
all can sit here and say how horrible they are and how disgusting 
they are and we have got to do something about it. In general, we 
all condemn it, but when you start to look at specific cases, sudden- 
ly we say, "g^ee, I know that guy, he is kind of a nice guy. I had 
cofTee with him, he is not such a bad guy" or "that guy who used 
that teenage prostitute, he is rea)^ good guy, I can understand 
what happened. That girl is on the street, she is selline herself or 
that boy is on the street selling himself. He is not totally to blame 
for that. How was he supposed to know? Did you see the body on 
that girl? How the heck was he supposed to realize she was only 
16." So when you deal with the individuals who are using child 
prostitutes, adolescent prostitutes and seduction type child molest- 
ers and pedophiles, our society seems to refuse to say that what 
you are doing is a serious act. And generally, we treat these indi- 
viduals as "nuisance sex offenders" the way we treat window peep- 
ers and fetish burglars and things like that, they are just kind of 
sick, strange people. 

Mr. SMrrH. We need what type of legislation you — I do not want 
to get into it but what type of legislation would you want from us? 
What do you feel we should do? 

Ms Wagner. Can I respond to that? I do not think it is just a 
matter of legislation. Even though we have a law in the books in 
Washington State saying it is a felony to have sex with a child for 
purposes of prostitution, that has been on the books for a year and 
a half. We have had one case prosecuted. And, we have had numer- 
ous young people arrested for prostitution with adults. In that 
period, the adult has been let go, the child has been convicted. 

Now of that one case prosecuted, the man was given community 
service hours, that is all. That is definitely a slap on the hand. I 
think it is much more a matter of awareness, of education, of 
really looking at our attitudes than it is simply new legislation, be- 
cause without a change in the attitudes, all the laws you have are 
not going to make a difference. 

Mr. SMrrH. Well, I certainly agree with that. But, in terms of at- 
titudes, if our attitude is that we are going to let somebody out for 
the 85th time to turn around and do the same thing over a/>d over 
again and to put the child before a tribunal many times face to 
face with the perpetrator of the crime—as a matter of fact it was 
pointed out by the attorney general of my own State, Steve Merrill, 
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who is very active in this area, that in 95 percent, maybe 100 per- 
cent ot the courthouses in this country, there is no parking space 
for the vicum. 

Many times mothers have had to bring their daughters or sons 
in to face these people in the court come out with a ticket on their 
car because they had to park illegally while the trial was going on 
Now that IS true, that is statistical fact. But, the criminal has a 
place to park, he is escorted in, he has a cup of coffee and all these 
things and he IS guarded and all other stuff, nothing for the victim. 
And I think this is a commentary on what our whole society is all 
about. 

The frustration we feel here is— I agree with you 100 percent, we 
have got enough laws, we ought to repeal about 1 million laws, we 
might be better off but wh^ can we do. Do you want us to— more 
^wareness--I mean we are aware of it and yet it is still happening. 
We know that people are coming back repeating their crimes over 
and over and over and over again. We know they are coming back 
on the streets it would seem to me that it would have to be a very 
specific law with no latitude for the judges in these situations. 

Mr. Lanning. I think one thing you do have to recognize and I 
am an advocate of strong laws and consider this to be a serious of- 
fense but there is one thing that we have discovered in some of the 
btates which have passed some type of mandatory sentencing or 
jail tinie law is that sometimes it has a negative side effect in 
which It forces more cases to go to trail. Now, I have no problem 
with the cases going to trial. The only problem with that is then it 
forces more children, child victims, to have to testify in court. 

bo for example if the child molester says, "hey, whether I plead 
or 1 do not plead, I am faced with 20 yoars in prison, hey, I might 
as well give it a try, I plead not guilty, I want a trial." And then 
we have a criminal justice system as you described which refuses 
or maybe for constitutional reasons, I do not really know, finds it 
extremely difficult to make allowances for children in court It 
seems to demand that these children be considered to be adults in 
little bodies and must deal with them exactly the way it would deal 
with them if they were adults. Although things are changing and 
btates are trying to pass new laws to deal with this and some legis- 
lation has been introduced, the bottom line still is that in most sit- 
uations forcing a child to testify in court becomes and often is a 
traumatic experience for that child. 

I am in favor of putting these people away but one of the side 
effects that we have to consider and look at is the fact that it then 
sometimes forces more cases to go to trial which then forces the kid 
to get on the stand and have to testify. And if we cannot do that 
properly, if we cannot minimize and not perpetuate the trauma to 

L o ' ^^^^J^^ have some nerve dragging the kid into court. 

Mr. Smith. I have one quick foUowup question. Do any of you 

\€ idea what the rehabilitation rate of these people is*^ 

Mr. tiupp. There are two things here, sir. Which people? We can 
talk about the fixated pedophile that you suggest that we should 
lock up and throw the key away. I do not necessarily disagree with 
that one at all. But, we must always remember that we are also 
talking about a lot of relatively "ordinary people'' as well 

Mr. Smith. I understand. 
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Mr. Jupp. What do we do with those? 

Mr. Smith. Well, when you know that, obviously you do know it. 
It becomes obvious in the testimony and in the trials and so forth 
or in the hearings that you have, you do find this out. What I am 
saying is, do you have any evidence that says the so-called nice 
guy, real nice guy who does this, does he do it again and again and 
again or when he is found out, does he stop— the so-called nice guy, 
the one that does not commit the violent crime? 

Mr. L4NNING. My experience has been that these individuals- 
one analogy that has been use' and I, personally, do not like the 
analogy because alcoholism is essentially self-ddstructive behavior 
where molesting of children is much mere broad based and affects 
a lot more people. To use that analogy which I do not like, but will 
use anyway, these individuals are like alcoholics. They may stop 
drinking, they may stop molesting children but they are still pedo- 
philes and they still have this condition. 

I think that there needs to be restrictions to insure that they no 
longer have access to children even if they are not in any kind of a 
prison system. But I think what is very important here, is to un- 
derstand that these offenders are different, they are not all the 
same, they are not all pedophiles. And i think that some, maybe if 
offenders diagnosed as suffering from true pedophilia, they need to 
be dealt with hopefully in a quarantine or separate way, some way 
that they are not in society. 

Other types of offenders should not be viewed that way, they 
should be dealt with in different ways and be given harsh sen- 
tences. As far as rehabilitation is concerned, I think that it is diffi- 
cult at best to rehabilitate these individucds but again, it depends. 
Each case must be looked at. And I think one of the things that 
has been unfortunate in our society is that we have got this new 
word "pedophile" that 5 years ago no one ever heard of or very few 
of us ever heard of and suddenly now all child molesters are pedo- 
philes, all pedophiles are child molesters. I think that the blurring 
of those two terms is unfortunate. We need to understand that 
there are different kinds of individuals, both men and women who 
sexually abuse children. 
Mr. oMrrH. It just seems to me that statistically if you cannot re- 



them, institutionalize them, whatever we have to do, the main 
thing and I think society would say is to keep them away from our 
children. We are not doing that and I think we all agree on that 
Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mrs. BoGGS. As chairman, I have to say that unfortunately, we 
are going to have to vacate these premises at a certain time and 
the testimony is so excellent and the questions are so probing that 
I hate to put any kind of a time restraint on us but I am going to 
have to ask the members to restrict themselves to the 5-minute 
rule. And we have been joined by Congressman Levin. And, would 
you like to make an opening statement, Mr. Levin? 

Mr. Levin. Madam Chairman, I am sorry I missed the earlier 
part of the discussion. It sounds most constructive indeed and far 
from an opening statement, I wonder whether I should ask a ques- 
tion. Maybe I will just ask one and if it has been well covered then 



habilitate them, then, whether 
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go on. I know we also have to take on the second panel, do we not, 
Madam Chair? 

I think it was Mr. Lanning, right, who said that most victims do 
not become offenders but most offenders were victims, right? 
Mr. Lanning. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. I think you said that. And that obviously highlights 
the need for, in addition to more effective enforcement, more effec- 
tive prevention. I do not know how much that has been covered in 
your discussion. 

Mr. Lanning. I think I was asked to come here to represent the 
law enforcement perspective and that is why I would particularly 
like to say that certainly as was pointed out, law enforcement in 
general is deserving of a certain amount of criticism concerning its 
handling of this problem. But I would also say that law enforce- 
ment does not deserve all the blame. This is not a problem which is 
simply solved by law enforcement. This is a massive, large, societal 
problem that needs to be solved on many different fronts. 

A police officer finding a teenager who ran away from home does 
not end the problem. What services do we have available for this 
child who had run away? What are we going to do with this child 
next and so on? Sol think that a lot of the blame and criticism has 
been dumped on law enforcement as if, hey, if law enforcement 
would just try harder to find missing children, if they were to just 
arrest more of these individufds, the problem would go away. 

It is not a problem that is simply solved by law enforcement, we 
have a part m it but there are other aspects in our society that 
need to deal with it. And, I would agree with you, we need to have 
other kinds of services, prevention, treatment programs for individ- 
uals who are abused and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. Did you want to add quickly? There are 
some colleagues who are waiting to testify. 

Mr. Jupp. I would just like to add very quickly. I agree with Offi- 
cer Lanning that law enforcement is part of the problem in not re- 
solving this, it is a lot of the problem now. But, law enforcement is 
not a fantasy but good programming. For some of the kids in- 
volved, one of the problems with dealing with prostitutes, child 
prostitutes, for example, is that you have got to have their coopera- 
tion, otherwise the program does not work. I know a good social 
services program that offers what these kids feel they need and 
there are several good model programs that do this. That is needed 
as well. 

And I think one of the best examples is that from Louisville, KY, 
where what you have are multidisciplinary task forces consisting of 
both police officers and social workers who do the investigations 
followed by a good backup of both residential and community serv- 
ices to look after the people once the case has been investigated. 
That IS the pattern we need to follow. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you, Mr. Levin. Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Wolf. Thank you. Mat* ^m Chair. I have a lot to say however 
I will not comment in lieu of the 5 minutes. I want to thank all of 
you for your testimony. I want to be careful what I say here be- 
cause I do not want to give you a long speech. But just quickly, I 
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want to know if all of you testified before the National Commission 
on Pornography, the new National Ck)mmission? None of you have? 

Mr. Lanning. I have. 

Mr. Wolf. Yor have. 

Mr. Jupp. I am due November 20. 

Mr. WoLP. Well good, and you should, too, and if you do not, I 
am going to send them j'our testimony. I think, Miss Wagner, you 
are really hitting an important point. It is a problem of attitude, it 
really is. You have this National Commission on Pornography that 
Attorney General Meese has appointed. It was formed to look at 
the impact of pornography, of child pornography and of all types of 
pornography. Some people are now beginning to make it appear 
that tnis Nations^ Commission is going to violate the first amend- 
ment. 

The ACLU is making charges. I think that we even see the con- 
tribution of some of the magazines, like Playboy magazine, where 
you find former Presidents writing in it. People rationalize that 
they are buying it for the article and not for the pictures. That is 
the attitude. 

And you look at it and you see the prominent automobile compa- 
nies are advertising and the Japanese buy half the magazine with 
their advertising of sound s^tems. It is a supportive attitude. And 
I think part of the attitude is that people say, yeah, it is over there; 
it is not happening around me. 

I think we are going to have to change the attitudes. We are 
going to have to make this a very, very important issue. One com- 
ment to both of you; please contact the National Commission. If 
you can call my office afterward, I want you to be sure you are 
able to testify before the Commission. 

I would like to get your comments on this legislation I talked 
about. I know it does not cover the whole problem, but it does deal 
with the fact that U.S. attorney in the Eastern District of New 
York cannot deal with all these cases. Mr. Lanninff, I want your 
comment because you are with the FBI and I have the greatest re- 
spect for the FBI and the Justice Department. What about spread- 
ing this case load out so that all the U.S. attorneys around the 
Nation could bring cases wherever the material goes. Perhaps 
there should also be prosecution. Should there not be some way of 
spreading this case load out, because you do not get the community 
standards applied in New York City as in some other place. And 
second, if you spread that load around and have the names, of 
those involved. Customs could seize this material and give it to the 
U.S. attorne>;s. Would this not give the U.S. attorney and the law 
enforcement in that agency the ability to then get a court order for 
search and seizure and try to b'^eak up these rings? 

Do you think there is any merit in this? If all of you could 
answer. 

Mr. Lanning. Well, I would like to begin by saying something 
that— I am just trying to figure out exactly the best way to word it 
so that I am not misunderstood. To a certain degree I am disturbed 
by the term ''child pornography" and the reason I am disturbed by 
it is that it links it with pornography as a whole. Child pornogra- 
phy in my opinion is totally distinct and separate from the broad, 
complex issue of pornography. 
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As I testified and as was repeated, child pornography is the per- 
manent record of the sexual abuse of the child. There is only one 
way to make child pornography, you must commit a crime, you 
must sexually abuse a child. The Ferber decision by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has made very clear that child pornography is sepa- 
rate and distinct. There is no Miller test for obscenity, there is no 
requirement for obscenity; it is in fact a separate issue, distinct. 

And so, child pornography, it is being aggressively dealt with and 
Customs is in fact doing what you described. Much of this material 
is allowed to move forward. It is then delivered to individuals in 
what is known as a controlled delivery accompanied by a search 
warramt and then the individual's home is entered emd then any 
other material that he has is seized and so on and so forth. 

So, in the area of child pornography, I think it i^ aggressively 
pursued. 

Mr. Wolf. Well, but they tell me that is not accurate. They tell 
me that the U.S. attorney is not bringing these cases. Are you tell- 
ing me that the Justice Department is bringing a case for every 
piece that has come in that is in violation of the law? 

Mr. Lanning. Let me put it this way. I cannot speak for U.S. 
Customs. 

Mr. Wolf. How many cases has the U.S. attorney in the Eastern 
District brought? 
Mr. Lanning. I do not know. 

Mr. Wolf. Please get that and submit it for the record, will you? 

Mr. Lanning. OK, again, I am not a representative of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. Wolf. Well, you are with the Justice Department. 

V.r. Lanning. Well, I am in a Bureau within the Department. 

Mr. Wolf. Well, you are— I would like you to get for the record 
how many cases the U.S. attorney in the Eastern District has pros- 
ecuted in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Lanning. In what area, pornography? 

Mr. Wolf. In child pornography. 

Mr. Lanning. Child pornography? 

Mr. Wolf. Yes. Go ahead, I do not want to interrupt you. Go 
ahead, if you want to continue. 

Mr. Lanning. No, I was just saying, I think that in the area, the 
broad area, pornography in general, there are other problems. And 
the Miller test for obscenity and community standards and those 
issues become much more difficult in the area of the broad nature 
of pornography and certainly that is something which the Attorney 
General's Commission is looking at. But I think that in the area of 
pornography, that is for the most part being aggressively pursued. 

Mr, Wolf. Does the FBI have a separate division in this area? 

Mr. Lanning. In the New York office, we do. 

Mr. Wolf. Do you have a separate division on child pornography 
nationwide? 

Mr. Lanning. Not in every office. In every office, we have an 
agent who has been specially trained in the sexual exploitation of 
children. In some of the larger offices such as New York, we are 
participating in a task force on sexually exploited children that 
join local police, FBI, Customs, postal. In Los Angeles, we are doing 
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the same thing. In other offices, it is just done on a more informal 
basis and so on by individually trained agents. 

Mr. Wolf. OK, go ahead. I have one more question. 

Mr. Jupp. Sir, I was speaking to a postal inspector in New York 
yesterday who tells me that he has just persuaded the U.S. attor- 
ney to take the first case on the mass distribution of child pornog- 
raphy. That is the story I got yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Wolf. And, I think somebody from the committee should 
follow up and ask how long has he been trying to get the U.S. at- 
torney to take the case. Is this the U.S. attorney in the Eastern 
District for New York? 

Mr. Jupp. I am not — I do not understand the jurisdictions. 

Mr. Wolf. Where was the postal inspector? 

Mr. Jupp. It was in Manhattan. 

Mr. Wolf. Manhattan. Now, I want to make the record be very 
clear that I am not prepared to be openly critical of the U.S. attor- 
ney in the Eastern District. Perhaps his staff is such that he is 
overworked and perhaps they are bringing organized crime cases or 
bringing white collar or fraud cases. I do not know. But, what I am 
trying to get both of you to confirm is that you think it would be 
meritorious that we should at least allow the U.S. attorney in the 
district where the material is going to bring the case. Do you agree 
that would be a good idea? 

Mr. Lanning. Yes, I agree with that principle. And, I said it was 
my understanding that it was being done but I have to 

Mr. Wolf. It is not being done. 

Mr. Lanning. But, I have to admit to you that I do not know 
how many, I cannot give you numbers. And so, I would certainly do 
everything I can to find out exactly how often it is being done and 
to what extent it is being done. 

Mr. Jupp. I would welcome any initiative that brings more cases 
to court. And if that is a good one, sir, then I support it. 

Mr. Wolf. OK, my last question. I know I am over the time 
limit. If there is one thing you could do, just one thing that you 
could do, what would you do to solve the problem? 

Mr. Lanning. Very difficult question. I would say that again just 
off the top of my head without much more time to think about it, I 
would agree with what was discussed here earlier is, some effort to 
educate or to change the attitude of American society so that they 
have a better understanding of what this problem is all about so 
that we in fact truly behave like we frequently say, that children 
are our most valuable resource. We say it but let us start to behave 
like we really mean it. 

Ms. Wagner. I would definitely agree with that. We have not 
come that far really from looking at children as property. And the 
fact that children do not have voting rights is very true. And very 
often, the parents of children who end up on the streets or end up 
exploited are so removed that they a/e not the parents who are 
voting. So I think really a broad societal attitudinal change to rec- 
ognize that the children today are going to be the adults tomorrow 
and without putting more value on those children, we are going to 
have a pretty sick society in another few years. 
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Mr. Jupp. Changing attitude is the key to this whole thing, sir. 
And also, that is changing attitude not just in this country but 
changing attitude toward children throughout the world. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you. Mr. Bliley. 

Mr. Bulky. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Miss Wagner, of the 
700 teens served by the Orion Center in its first 15 months, how 
many have made a successful transition away from the street? 

Ms. Wagner. I also submitted, and I do not know if you have it 
with my testimony, an executive summary of our evaluation. What 
that summary found was of clients terminated, that is clients no 
longer receiving services, approximately 50 percent have positive 
terminations. That is, they were off the street, out of prostitution 
and either back home or in a stable living environment. Another 
approximately 25 percent had what we are calling neutral termina- 
tions. And for many of those young people, we simply do not know 
what happened to them. 

They may be in another community, they may have left the 
street, but we do not know. The remaining 25 percent had negative 
terminations. And that includes being institutionalized, continuing 
in prostitution and street life and for two young people, being dead. 

Mr. BuLEY. Thank you. How many of the 700 were engaged in 
prostitution? 

Ms. Wagner. About 54 percent were actively involved in prosti- 
tution. All of the young people served by that particular program 
are homeless, on the street, and at risk for prostitution. 

Mr. BuLEY. How about drug dealing? 

Ms. Wagner. I would say that— not drug dealing particularly but 
drug usage— is just about 98 percent or 99 percent. The amount of 
substance abuse involved with this population is incredible. And it 
18 very cyclical. In order to be involved in prostitution, involved in 
many of the activities that they are, there is almost a need to block 
that kind of thing out from their minds. So, substance abuse is 
very high. In terms of drug dealing, we have seen maybe a handful 
of kids that were actually dealing. 

Mr. BuLEY. How about pornography? 

Ms. Wagner. Pornography is much more underground and I 
think that the gentleman on my right would probably agree with 
me. It is a lot more difficult to get accurate data. I do not really 
have numbers. We certainly have a lot of our young people report 
having pictures taken involved with the act of prostitution. That is 
usually done by a trick, often they do not view it as pornography. 
However, those pictures are sold, they are distributed. 

We do not know of any organized pornography rings in Seattle 
but that does not mean they are not there. I know that there was 
recently one in Portland about a year ago that was found. 

Mr. Lanning. I would like to iust quickly add in here that every- 
body seems to want this and ask for it and it came up earlier. Ev- 
erybody wants to put a dollar figure on the pornography or the 
child pornography business. I understand why people want that, 
but especially as it pertains to child pornography, I think that 
what we are talking about here is attitude; is that the way we 
want to measure the effect of child pornography by putting a dollar 
figure on it? 
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If tomorrow all commercial distribution of child pornography 
ended in this country, does that mean we do not care about it be- 
cause the dollar figure is now zero? The effects of child pornogra- 
phy go far beyond any monetary value that we put on it. And 
whether 25 or 50 percent of it is commercial and the rest of it is 
swapped and traded, we could debate for a long time. What we do 
know in this country is there is a vast underground network of por- 
nography which is being used and taken which has no commercial 
value and is not sold, and there is no organized crime involvement. 
It is individuals taking these pictures, swapping and trading them. 
And just because we cannot put a dollar figure on it does not mean 
that no harm is being done to children. 

Mr. BuLEY. Ms. Wagner, Father Bruce Ritter, and others have 
told Congress that pimps will beat up and even murder prostitutes 
who try to leave the street. Have you seen this side of prostitution? 

Ms. Wagner. Yes, we have. There is a little picture I often use 
when I do training. It is a picture of a pimp and then it says under 
it, ''Right now, the best person equipped to help children is this 
person." And I think that is very true. That is often the first 
person that a young person running away meets. They are in bus 
stations, they are on the street, and there is a real t3rpical line, "I 
will take care of you; I will help you; I will give you money." 

The other side of that is the victimization, the rapes, the beating 
up, sometimes murder. Yes, we see it. We do not see with male 
prostitution that same kind of thing. We see an older group of 
adults often referred to as sugar daddies, that may or may not act 
as pimps. But it is not a typical relationship ordinarily seen be- 
tween a young woman and a pimp. 

Mr. BuLEY. Have any of the 700 teens served by Orion been 
killed by their pimps? 

Ms. Wagner. None by their pimps. We have had several killed 
in other ways. 

Mr. BuLEY. I see my time is expired. Thank you. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you so much, Mr. Bliley. I feel so badly be- 
cause the testimony is so excellent and the questions are too but it 
is unfair to the next panel for us not to proceed. We are very grate- 
ful to all of you for coming. This committee of course was formed 
because children have no right to vote and we want to hear the 
problems of children and try to devise some ways of protecting 
them. 

And we also feel veiy grateful to all you and, Miss Wagner, espe- 
cially for the kinds of programs that you have been involved in, 
and for your saying, Mr. Jupp, that these are very important pro- 
grams. This committee is very interested in how chilaren fit into 
their family settings, we feel that a child cannot be separated out 
from a family setting. I would like to know from the three of you, 
since you seem to believe that many teenage prostitutes and sexu- 
ally exploited children are first abused at home by parents or rela- 
tives, would you agree that we should emphasize prevention efforts 
by directing services toward troubled families as well as to the chil- 
dren who are involved? 

Ms. Wagner. There definitely needs to be more of a focus on 
work with families and I know there is with some States. There 
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also needs to be a focus on pre/ention, I think our public schools 
are probably one of the best systems that are already set up to 
really aim a full scale preventive effort. Yes, I definitely agree. By 
the time we see young people, very rarely are they able to go back 
to their families. 

Mr. Jupp, Madam, there are so many No. 1 priorities and I do 
not know which No. 1 priority is No. 1. Work with families is of 
key importance obviously. Also, children who leave— not all c*ul- 
dren should stav with their families until they have got their Ph.D. 
at the age of 42. Some need to leave younger, some really do. I 
think that a real urgent priority at the moment is for much more 
concrete research. Too much of the stuff that we are talking about 
comes from a hardcore nucleus in this country of about 24 people 
who talk to each other and, all of a sudden, it becomes fact because 
we have all talked it out. 

We really need hard data. We also need to conform with our 
international obligations. The U.S. Senate has ratified treaties 
going back to 1904 that say that there will be a central clearing- 
house on child pornography. I knov/ there is not a central clearing- 
house that really looks at child pornography as a forensic scientist 
should look at child pornography. 

There are millions of No, 1 priorities. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Mr. Lanning, I know that you have said that the 
people who are involved in the vocations in helping with children 
are not pedophiles, most of them, and they are just wonderfully in- 
terested people. For the record, would you give to me any kind of 
statistics that you may have about child day care centers and about 
juveiilJe justice homes in regard to the people who are in charge 
with those? 

Mr. Lanning. I will be very honest with you and I agree with 
what the gentleman just said here is that one of the problems we 
have is we do not have hard statistical data. The only thing I can 
give you is my observation or my general impression for whatever 
they are worth and what I would say is repeat what I said in my 
opening statement. My finding or my observation is that a very 
minute percentage of individuals who work in daycare centers or 
are boyscout leaders, big brothers, and so on are involved in this. 
So we are talking about a small percentage. 

But I believe that what we have to understand is that a pedo- 
phile and it is most likely the pedophile type molester who will 
penetrate these kinds of groupc to gain access to children. If, for 
example, in a school district, if there are 1,000 teachers and only 
one of them is a pedophile, that is a very tiny percentage; but that 
one teacher, over a 30-year period of time, could molest 100, 200, 
1,000 children. So, what I would say is we need to do everything we 
can to screen out this small minority from gaining access to our 
children. But we do know that they gravitate toward jobs and occu- 
pations that give them access to children. 

Mrs. BoGGs. Thank you very much. Thank all of you very, very 
much. Please may we have the second panel, Mr. Thomas b. Berg 
who is the director of Clinical Services of Chesapeake Institute in 
Kensington, MD, Mr. Bruce A, Taylor who has come all the way 
from Phoenix, AZ to be with us— he's a vice president-general 
counsel. Citizens for Decency Through Law— and Detective Steve 
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Finkelberg who is with the Metropolitan Police Department here 
in our Nation's Capitol in Washington, DC. 

All of your statements will be made a part of th • record. And if 
you would like to summarize, you may proceed as you wish. May 
we hear from Mr. Berg. ^ 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS BERG, DIRECTOR OF CLINICAL 
SERVICES, CHESAPEAKE INSTITUTE, KENSINGTON, MD 

Mr. Berg. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I am here to speak spe- 
cifically to the perspective of the clinical or therapeutic side of this 
whole issue. Before I do start with my statements, there were some 
questions by Mr. Coats, Mr, Smith, and Mr. Levin that I think 
maybe I could help clarify in expanding upon what Ken Lanning 
was saying. 

The questions concerned what Mr. Lanning was talking about. 
He specifically distinguished between what he called the pedophile 
and what he called— I think what he referred to as the more crimi- 
nal aspect of pedophilia:: dealing in rings, dealing in organized 
crime, and talked about the differences between not all people that 
molest children are pedophiles. And I would like to expand upon 
iliVi^ a little bit and then answer your question about rehabilitati^^n 
brielV- 

There tend to be two major categories of men — or adults — who 
molest children. And, I would like to exclude the more crimineQ 
aspect for the mo xient. The pedophile that Mr. Lanning was refer- 
ring to is a person who is specifically sexually attracted to chil- 
dren. And the things about that child that are attractive to bim or 
her are thi»':;s like very smooth skin, no secondary sexual charac- 
teristics, undeveloped or unde^^developed genitalia. Those kinds of 
things are the things that are sexually arousing to that individual 
so that he or she is attracted to that child specifically because that 
child is a child. 

There is another kind of olfender that a colleague of mine Dr. 
Groth has called or termed, "the regressed offender." This is more 
typically the person who abuses a child within a family although 
the pedophile that I just described can also work and operate 
vnthin families as Mr. Lanning described. But this regressed of- 
fender rather then seeing that child as a child, rather then being 
attracted to the child because of those cha' acteristics that I have 
just mentioned, instead distorts that child and begins to see that 
child as an adult, distorts those kinds of physical characteristics, 
emotional characteristics so that he or she may meet adu^^ emo- 
tional and sexual needs through interaction with that child and 
there is a vast difference between the two, seeing the child as an 
adult and being attracted to a child because he or she is a child. 

What we have found clinically is that the rates of rehabilitation 
for those two kinds of individuals are vastly different. The re- 
t^ressed offender, the man who distorts this child and see? her — it 
most likely is a her — as an adult. find that in anywhere from 90 
to 95 percent of the cases that we have worked with, and this is 
verified through statistics across the country, that person is reha- 
bilitated. There is no recidivism, there are no repeat offenses. 
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The other type of individual, a person who is attracted to a child 
specifically because it is a child is a much different case and we 
have a very, very low success rate with that person. One of the 
ways I like to describe it is very much like psychiatrists used to 
talk about trying to "cure'' homosexuality. What they found was 
no matter what they ' that really did not change that person's 
sexual orientation. It was an ingrained, integral part of that per- 
sonality. And we find that for the pedophile who is attracted to 
children chronically, it is very much that same kind of sexual ori- 
entation and attraction. 

You have heard some examples, very specific and personal exam- 
ples, of cases of abuse and I am sure that we will all hear more. 
Some of those examples of individual and personal stories of vic- 
timizations are the ones that touch us most deeply and can also 
help us in understanding the wider impact we all face. For in- 
stance, consider a 26-year-old woman who as a young child was fon- 
dled every Sunday over a 2-year period by her dance instructor and 
this would occur while she stood behind the stage curtain waiting 
to perform. As a teenager, she believed that somehow she couM 
forget that that all happened and place it behind her but as a 
young adult, she became depressed, she began losing her concentra- 
tion and time at work and suffered from flashbacks that became 
even more emotionally painful than the original events themselves. 

Or consider the 32-year-old woman who was assaulted repeatedly 
bv her brother-in-law at the times that she would babysit for his 
children. Today as an adu^t, she is hospitalizetl in a State institu- 
tion after her fourth suiciae attempt in the Imt 3 years. She suf- 
fered through a life that included prostitution, drug and alcohol ad- 
diction and almost constant depression and self destructive abuse 
of adult relationships. 

In 1982, Diana Russell published a study based on random inter- 
views of approximately 900 women in San Francisco; 34 percent of 
those women reported that they had experienced some type oi 
sexual victimization that involved physical contact by the time 
they were 18. When nontouching situations were involved, the re- 
sponse rate we»/, up to 54 percent. 

The consequences of incidents like these on individuals are be- 
coming better known. But I would like to discuss some of the great- 
er ramifications as well. What about the families who see their 
children suddenly change for the worse before their eyes* without 
ever understanding why and in fact usually never do for 20 or 30 
years down the road or the children who almost daily are improp- 
erly assessed as behavior problems or as learning disabled when in 
fact what they are exhibiting are problems we normally expect of 
children who have been traumatized and victimized. 

What about the daughter who has witnessed her mother s at- 
tempted suicide or about the marriages that are rocked and de- 
stroyed. As flashbacks triggered, sex becomes something to avoid 
and patience wears thin. And what about the thousands of run- 
aways and young prostitutes you have already heard about. And 
what do we make of my colleague who upon asking specific ques- 
tions of patients in her hospital psychiatric unit discover that at 
least one half of those patients had been sexually abused as chil- 
dr 3n. 
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Many of those again were misdiagnosed as being manic depres- 
sive or experienced other m^or mental disorders when they were 
actuallv suffering the long-term negative effects of childhood 
sexual victimization. I believe the cost to the individuals, families, 
our communities and our resources are enormous. 

There is also the adult male who must be acknowledged. Consid- 
er the man who at age 11 was molested by an older male friend of 
the family, yet felt he could never tell anyone. At age 17, because 
of doubts not only about his masculinity but also his worthiness 
concerning what had happened to him, he gave up a life long 
dream and enrolled in a college rather than attending a seminary. 
After college what had been social drinking or what he thought 
was social drinking blossomed into full blown alcoholism in at- 
tempt to medicate the pain as he called it. And after heart wrench- 
ing sessions in marital therapy, he acknowledged that long stand- 
ing sexual problems in his marriage stemmed from memories of his 
victimization that were stirred whenever he and his wife made 
love. 

We often talk about victims of sexual exploitation as predomi- 
nantly girls. However, in 1976, Dr. Nicholas Groth prepared a 
study of school children ages nine through 12 in Oakland Coimty, 
MI. One year after an education and prevention program developed 
by Dr. Groth, 800 children in that county reported they had been 
aporoached sexually by an adult during that past year. Of those 
800 children, 49 percent were boys and 51 percent were girls. Many 
professionals now believe that these figures close to 50/50 are a 
much more accurate reflection of what actually occurs and that 
boys may be abused with the same frequency as girls. 

Another study recently done by Dr. Gene Abel provides startling 
and dramatic evidence of the scope of this problem. Dr. Abel ques- 
tioned 411 of what he labels paraphiles concerning the sexual of- 
fenses they committed over the preceding 10-year period. Dr. Abel 
discovered that over this 10-year period, this group of 411 subjects 
attempted to commit 238,711 sexual assaults and actually did 
commit 218,900 of those assaults. This averages out to 581 attemp^ 
ed assaults, 511 actual assaults committed per offender. 

During thii; same 10-year period, the average number of victims 
per offender was 036. I am not talking about the criminal network, 
the criminal ring, tliese are individuals acting alone as individuals 
who committed these assaults over this perira. These figures stag- 
gering ea they are raise a number of important and serious issues. 
First, if ad we now believe it is true that as many boys are sexually 
victimized or exploited as girls, based on tJ.o growing number of re- 
ported cases of female children abused, there are a tremendous 
number of male v'ctims we are not identif)ring or helping. 

I believe this is partially due to the general lack of education and 
awareness that has previously been mentioned. But another equal- 
ly basic cause has more to do with current reporting laws. The re- 
porting of sexual abuse of children in a family setting often called 
'caretaker status" cases is now mandated all over the country. 
However, reporting instances of sexual victimization and exploita- 
tion of children by someone other than a caretaker is often nit 
mandated. These types of crime will usually come under sexual as- 
sault laws and child abuse statutes. As a result, they are reported 
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to authorities much less frequently and often no therapeutic inter- 
vention is made available to aid those children. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Mr. Berg, excuse me. You have been so patient sit- 
ting here for so long and we are very grateful for your wonderful 
4 testimony. I wonder with the constraints of time if you could sum- 

marize the rest of it for us. 

Mr. Berg. OK, I will try to do that. One of the things that I am 
building to is something that many of my colleagues have talked 
about but I have never heard anyone talk about publicly in a 
forum like this and that is that we believe t';ere is something that 
might be called an "Exponential Factor" in a cycle of child abuse. 
If we conservatively estimate that maybe two, maybe three chil- 
dren who have been sexually abused, maybe three of those 336 vic- 
tims per offender may themselves become sexually abusive, or ex- 
ploitive of other children. 

What we have is a picture of maybe a doubling or tripling of po- 
tential abusers and offenders from generation to generation. I 
think this is significantly important and yet we do not have any 
statistics to answer that question specifically, but I do believe that 
it is sometning we need to consider, that there is a cyclical, inter- 
generational cycle and one that is not getting smaller but in fact is 
getting larger and larger. 

I would like also to state briefly to give you a composite picture 
that we see quite often of an offender. This may be a man or a 
woman who was abused briefly or for a long period of time as a 
child. As he or she then became older, and as a teenager, we see 
that person beginning to sexually abuse, fondle or commit oral 
sexual acts on children as a babysitter. This person then goes on to 
maybe working youth leagues and by the age of 24, 25 will have 
molested dozens if not hundreds of children, and maybe at age 26 
or 27 is arrested for the first time. 

We find on the average that the adult sexual offenders first of- 
fense actually occurred at an average age of 13 or 14. Many adult 
offenders will tell us that they might have been caught, but at 
those ages, nobody seriously explored with them their abusive, 
their inappropriate and sometimes compulsive sexual behavior. I 
think that that is an issue that needs to be addressed. 

And to address those issues I would like to read three recommen- 
dations that I have made. The first recommendation is, I believe we 
should develop a national policy to provide a consistent, coordinat- 
ed program of sexual abuse prevention and education in our pri- 
mary schools rather than the ho^e-podge of programs that we now 
have. We find regularly that children who nave been exposed to 
good prevention programs will tell someone for the first time that 
they nave been abused after a program, and of course we hope 
there is a preventive measure in that as well for other children. 

The second recommendation is that I believe we should have a 
concerted effort to enact laws requiring all child sexual victimiza- 
tion cases to be reported to authorities, family and nonfamily cases 
alike. And, third and probably the most controversial, I believe we 
should increase efforts and moneys available to develop treatment 
programs for chilfl sexual offenders. Identifying and treating the 
adolescent sexual offender I think is a major step in making in- 
roads on this problem. It is the place where we first hear about the 
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child; it is the place where we can get him or her before his behav- 
ior or her behavior becomes entrenched. 

There are programs that are effective for some offenders. We do 
not have effective programs for others. Whether they are in jails, 
whether they are in community programs where we can treat and 
monitor pedophiles, I believe that the reality is that t>ey are not 
going to be in jail very long if they go to jail at all and that jail is 
not an effective deterrent in any event because they then go ahead 
and repeat crimes. We need effective community programs for of- 
fenders if we are going to make an impact. 

[Prepared statement of Thomas Berg follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas S. Berg, M.S , Director of Cunical Services, 
THE Chesapeake Instftute, Cunical Director, Parents United (Montgomery 
County, Maryland Chapter) 

The effect of sexual victimization and exploitation of children in our country is a 
problem that is truly just coming to light in recent years. Many of you have neard 
or read a few of the sad and frightening tragedies that have befallen thousands of 
children, and I am sure you will near about a few more today. But I hope to impress 
upon you that far reaching, ripple-like effect these thousands of individual stories 
and histories have on our families, our communities and inevitably on our society as 
a whole 

The Chesapeake Institute is a nonprofit organization dedicated to the study, treat- 
ment and prevention of child sexual victimization. As Director of Clinical Services 
at the Chesapeake Institute, and in mv work prior to taking this position, I have 
had the opportunity to help ^'hildren of all ages who have been sexually victimized, 
and their families as well. I have also worked with adults who experienced sexual 
victimization when they were children and with literally hundreds of juveniles and 
adults who have sexually victimized and exploited children. Additionally, I super- 
vise a staff of ten therapists whose combined experience in this field presently totals 
more than fifty years. 

I will not attempt to Hood you with a staggering amount of statistics and num- 
bers. What I do hope you will hear are a few statistics that are in themselves stag- 
gering, and also hear my personal sense of the vastness of this problem, based on six 
years of intensive involvement and study of child sexual victimization and personal 
contact with over one thousand cases. 

Examples of individual, personal stories of victimization are the ones that touch 
us most deeply, and can also help in understanding the wider impact we all face. 
For instance, consider a twenty^ix year old woman who, as a young child, was fon- 
dled every Sunday over a two-year period by her dance instructor, while she stood 
behind the stage curtain waiting to perform. As a teenager she believed she could 
put this experience behind, as if it never happened. But as a young adult she 
became depressed, began losing concentration and time at work and suffered from 
"flashbacks" that were becoming even more emotionally painful than the original 
experiences. 

Or consider the thirty-two year old woman who was assaulted repeatedly by her 
brother-in-law when she babysat his children, incidents that nobody wanted to be- 
lieve really happened Today she is hospitalized in a state institution after her 
fourth suicide attempt in the last three years. She has suffered through a life that 
included prostitution, drug and alcohol addiction, almost constant depression and 
self-destructive, abusive adult relationships. 

In 1983 Diana Russell published a study based on random interviews of approxi- 
mately 900 women in San Francisco. Thirty-foui per cent of the women interviewed 
stated that they had experienced some type of sexual victimization that involved 
physical contact, by age eighteen. When incidents of victimization involving non- 
touching situations were included, such as indecent exposure, the response rate 
went up to fifty-four oer cent. This is only one of many studies highlighting the fre- 
quency of child sexual victimization The consequences of these incidents on individ- 
uals are becoming better known, but there are also greater ramifications. What 
about the families who see their children suddenly change for the worse before their 
eyes, without ever understanding why? Or the children who almost daily, are im- 
properly assessed as behavior problems or learning disabled, when in fact what they 
are exhibiting are problems we would normally expect of children who have been 
traumatized and victimized*^ What about the daughter who has witnessed her moth- 
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We have no statistics as yet to answer that question, but a very conservative esti- 
mate might be that only two or three ')f those 336 victims will themselves become 
offenders But now we have a population of child sexual offenders that might realis- 
tically double or triple from one generation to the next, conservatively speaking. In 
other words, the number of offenders, the number of victims, the impact on families, 
the costs to our communities, all growing exponentially. 

Admittedly, this is currently theoretical and not based upon scientifically con- 
trolled studies, but it is also not based on myopic or tunnel-visioned fears. Rather, it 
is theory-based on rapidly expanding awareness gained through knowledge and ex- 
perience of daily confrontation with the realities of child sexual abuse and victim- 
ization today. These are thoughts and posibilities quietly talked about by knowledge- 
able therapists, police, child protective service workers and physicians around the 
country. 

As my final individual example, I would like to present a composite picture to 
examine. He or she was sexually abused, say from the ages of eight to eleven, by a 
parent or an aunt, or a scouting leader, or maybe a grandparent or a physician. 
Fearful of the consequences of telling, out of fear of having done something wrong 
or may be because the perpetrator threatened physical harm, this child discloses to 
no one 

At age fourteen, he or she begins fondling and performing oral sex on younger 
children while babysitting At age twenty he or she begins coaching in a youth 
league, and by age twenty-four has already molested dozens of children. At age 
twenty-seven an arrest is made and during search and seizure, the police find hun- 
dreds of pornographic pictures of children taken by this individual, and videotapes 
bought and received through the mail. 

According to studies by Dr. Groth, Dr. Abel, and others around the country, an 
adult offender's first inappropriate or deviant sexual offense occurred, on the aver- 
age, at age thirteen or fourteen. When most of those adolescents were first caught 
or report^ for such behavior they were given what amounts to a slap on the hand, 
or smiled at for "normal" adolescent sexual curiosity, diagnosed to be suffering from 
adolescent adjustment disorders, or just ignored. 

Adult offenders themselves tell us that no one ever explored or treated their inap- 
propriate, often compulsive sexual behavior Rather, society chose to minimize their 
offenses while the seeds of a life-long problem took root and quickly became en- 
trenched, causing pain »nd suffering not to just one, but to hundreds and thousands 
of innocent victims. 

Based on facts I have just outlined, based on tht needs that become evident to me 
in my own work, and based on consultation with many of my colleagues, I would 
like to suggest a few recommendations. In the past ten years we have come a long 
way in identifying and acting on the problem of child sexual victimization, and I 
believe the following recommendations will greatly enhance efforts to identify child 
victims, to prevent further abuses, and ultimately to slow the cycle of sexual victim- 
ization from generation to generation. 

1 We should develop a national policy to provide a consistent, coordinated pro- 
gram of sexual abuse prevention and education in our primary schools. We current- 
ly have a hodge-podge of programs around the country, some areas having programs 
while others do not. Yet we regularly find that good prevention and education pro- 
grams not only teach children effectively but also encourage those who have been or 
are being victimized to seek help and tell someone. 

A coordinated program that reaches children in ways they can understand, and 
teaches teachers how to identify and respond to children who have been sexuallv 
victimized, will empower many children to escape potential victimization and will 
prevent countless others from carrying their "horrible secret" through childhood 
and into their adult lives. 

2. A concerted effort should be made to enact laws requiring all child sexual vic- 
timization cases to be reported to the proper authorities, family and non-family 
cases alike In this way a signficant number of offenders who in the past have 
slipped through the system will be identified and prosecuted. Additionally, treat- 
ment services for those children victimized will be readily available and accessible. 
This will go a long way toward alleviating long-term effects for those children, and 
in bracking the intergenerational cycle of child sexual abuse. 

3. Finally, and Probably most controversial, we should increase efforts and monies 
available, to develop treatment programs for child sexual offenders. Effectively iden- 
tifying and treating the adolescent offendr** will, in the long run, be the most impor- 
tant step we can take to prevent child sc .ual victimization in the future. The ado- 
lescent offender is a bright red flag that warns of intensive problems that demand 
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specific treatment If we can learn to attend to those needs properly, it will make a 
significant impact years from now 

Equally as important however, is treatment for adult offenders There are already 
effective treatment programs for some types of offenders that boast very low rates 
ot recidivism. They should be expanded upon and supported. 

Treatment for other types of child sexual offenders is still in its infancy and 
cannot claim similar success. But given the facts that offenders often are not incar- 
cerated or spend relatively short amounts of time in jail, given that jail alone is not 
an effective deterrent to continued offenses, and given the enormous number of vic- 
tims who are currently being exploited, more effective treatment modalities and 
programs are probably the most realistic and viable alternatives available. We need 
more and better treatment programs in our jails, and we need to learn how to treat 
and monitor chronic pedophiles in our communities We may want to lock them all 
away forever, and for some that may be the only way to maintain our children's 
safety, but for most that does not and never will happen. If we want to protect our 
children we mupt place pnority on developing and providing adequate treatment re- 
sources for offenders. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to speak before you today. I, and most of 
my colleagues around the country, realize the uphill battle we all face, but we have 
also seen the gratifying effects of good prevention programs and proper treatment, 
and the important and vital changes in our country's laws and attitudfes toward pro- 
tecting children. We continue to be encouraged and hopeful. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much. Mr. Taylor. We are very 
happy to have you here and thank you for coming such a long dis- 
tance to be with us. 



STATEMENT OF BRUCE TAYLOR, VICE PRESIDENT-GENERAL 
COUNSEL, CITIZENS FOR DECENCY THROUGH LAW, PHOENIX, AZ 

Mr. Taylor. Well thank you, it is my pleasure and I wish that 
some of the other representatives were here to hea/ what I wanted 
to start out with. And that is that I am not the kind of person that 
thmks that this is a big problem, you can talk about it and then 
you do not really have a solution and it is so big that we cannot do 
an>'thing about it. I ihink there are ways that we could stop a lot 
of this and it would not take the rest of our lives. I think we can do 
it soon, like within 2 years. 

I agree with Congressman Coats that we have to increase pros- 
ecutions. As he knows in Indiana, there is probably more prosecu- 
tions going on in Indiana, Florida, and Texas than any other place 
in the whole country combined. I have been special prosecutor in a 
dozen trials in Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, and JefTersonville, and it 
IS having an effect, the adult pornography, on the child pornogra- 
phy and on the whole type of sexual exploitation and street prosti- 
tution that trickles down. 

I think Mr. Smith pointed out that at some point you have to get 
tough with these people. Second and third offenses are not an 
excuse anymore. It is not a mistake, it is not like you can say, I 
thought she was 14 or 15 or I thought she was 18 or 19 the second 
or third time you do it. I mean maybe you get one free bite like a 
dog does that bites somebody but the second or third time, you 
should be gomg to jail. And the judges are too lenient now, the sen- 
tencing structure that is existing in the Federal law is almost 
absurd where a child pornographer in Hawaii can get 15 years and 
one in Boston can get probation and when adult pornographers in 
Miami who are organized crime figures and convicted get 8 
months. And a pornographer convicted in North Carolina last week 
got 25 years. I mean there have to be some sentencing guidelines 
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set hy the Congress so that when Federal judges are sitting there 
saying, *Well, I am conservative or I am liberal and therefore my 
policies are going to be my own," Congress should be saying, '*No 
they are not, they are going to be what the law means and you 
have to obey some certain minimum standards there." 

I think Congressman Wolf made a good point. Why cannot there 
be jurisdiction for prosecutors to bring cases wherever the crime 
was intended to happen meaning, when the pornographer sends 
something to Kansas, that is where the crime should be also pros- 
ecuted. I think it is some excuse to say the U.S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of New York cannot do all the cases. Obviously 
there are thousands of pieces of obscenity and child pornography 
going into New York Harbor. Some of that could be spread around 
the country, but he is not doing any. And his excuse is is that, well, 
I have two Federal judges, one said that he will confiscate the ma- 
terial, the other one says he will not, therefore I am not going to 
bring any cases because I onlv can win half of my cases. I think he 
could bring more and he could put more pressure on the judges. I 
think that there have to be more prosecutions. 

If you ask me, the one thing I would do to solve some of this 
problem, I would shut down the international pornography syndi- 
cate, I would shut down the international blatant traffic and child 
pornography that we know about. And the easy way to do that is to 
assign a prosecutor in maybe as little as 6 and in maybe as many 
as 12 major cities in the United States, assign them one agent. 
Even if you do not assign them, if you put one U.S. attorney in 
New York, Los Angeles, Cleveland, maybe Chicago, Washington, 
DC, Houston, Miami, Boston, those major markets in the produc- 
tion organized crime centers, if one U.S. attorney had even the 
ability, the permission to bring prosecutions against pornographers 
and child pornography, there would be cases in court. 

Right now as has been said, sometimes you get the newest person 
in the office. If you get a big case that makes a lot of media atten- 
tion, that adds to the problem. But if nobody pays any attention to a 
particular item or particular pornography, no one is going to pros- 
ecute it. All it would take is one person in the office whose job v/as 
to prosecute these cases and you would see not only cases being 
brought in that city but cooperation among those cities, you would 
see the enforcement agencies getting enthusiastic about doing in- 
vestigations. If they thought there was someplace to bring their 
cases, they would bring them. Postal inspectors and customs agents 
are complaining to people like myself and Legislators and citv 
police chiefs saying, we are finding child pornography, we are find- 
ing evidence of underground and above ground, we are finding 
adult porn rings that are trading in child porn or finding organized 
crime type involved figures involved in child porn and the U.S. at- 
torney will not bring the case and I think that is an absurd result. 
And I think that it would not take the whole Federal budget to 
solve this problem. One U.S. attorney assigned in six major mar- 
kets and production centers in this country would have a big 
impact in 2 years. 

These people would run for cover. It is a felony under Federal 
law to distribute any obscene material. I think there have to be in- 
creased penalties for obscenity. A $5,000 fine is kind of a joke to 
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these people. First offense for most Oi the Federal crimes is 5 years 
and $5,000. It is a second offense of 10 years and $10,000 under 
some penalties— under some statutes but under the interstate 
transportation crime, section 1465, there is no second offense in- 
creased penalty. And that is the most commonly violated and it 
used to be the most commonly prosecuted obscenity offense. Those 
have to be raised at least to $50,000 fine and the interstate trans- 
portation has to be made a second offense. 

Next of all, there is a treaty between the United States and a 
couple of dozen countries that is 75 years old that has never been 
enforced. We cannot expect the European countries to enforce the 
interstate transportation of obscene and child pornography materi- 
al if we are not going to do it. But if we took some steps, we started 
getting serious and going to court with these people, then we could 
say to the foreign countries who are sending the magazines over 
here, **If you do not cut your traffic out, we are not going to be 
sending all the foreign aid over there." We have ways to increase 
the pressure diplomatically and economically on those countries. 

I have a lot of nerve, I suppose, saying such things. I am a profes- 
sional pornography prosecutor I guess you could say. I was a pros- 
ecutor in the city of Cleveland for 5 years and we handled a lot of 
cases there. I did 600 obscenity cases, got 450 convictions, hand 
wrote 100 appellant briefs, argued cases in the U.S. Supreme Court 
and I have done trials in a half a dozen other States. We give semi- 
nars to policemen and prosecutors. Federal agents, U.S. attorneys 
all over the country. Our organization's job is to help the pornogra- 
phers have somebody to oppose them. It seems like that is the least 
we can do for them. They have defense attorneys who are highly 
trained, they control the defense of all the obscenity cases. If some- 
one gets arrested, it does not make any difference if it is in New 
York or in Topeka, KS, there are going to be a handful of three or 
four lawyers who are going to decide who that guy's lawyer is, who 
the witnesses are that are going to testify, how much money they 
are going to spend, whether he is going to continue to be an em- 
ployee or operate a store. 

Organized crime controls a whole international traffic and hard- 
core pornography from coast to coast, from production to distribu- 
tion. If you want to open up a bookstore in this country, you call it 
an adult bookstore, you have to have the permission. You have to 
be within a franchise, you have to work under a distribution pat- 
tern that has already been set by members of what we call La 
Costra Nostra or the Mafia which a lot of people y does not exist. 

There has been testimony in a trial in Boston just this week in a 
racketeering case that is going on talking about pornography fran- 
chises and territories where one guy said, "Should we bring this up 
with the Commission or should we just go to DeBernardo?'' And, 
DeBernardo is a Mafia menr-ber in New York who is the highest 
ranking member of the LCN that controls the pornography syndi- 
cate. He is the man that according to the FBI, Department of Jus- 
tice and major police department reports which I have to submit to 
the Committee has consolidated the U.S. traffic and pornography 
under one company, primarily Sovereign News Co. in Cleveland, 
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Thev handle not only adult pornography and they handle all of 
the adult pornography virtually in any adult bookstore, any thc^ 
ter, any X rated cassette. All that material one way or another 
goes through some pattern of that family or Sovereign News' vari- 
ous hundreds of corporations. We have also seen evidence that the 
same companies that traffic in the adult pornography do child por- 
nography. 

I have only done one child pornography case. That was back in 
1976. Maybe it was only softcore pornography, magazines called 
"Nudist Moppets and Lolly Tots, they were selling in adult book- 
stores. They thought, it is only nude pictures of children. We took a 
lot of gambles bv seizing every single copy we could in the whole 
city of Cleveland. At the time the law said you can only seize one 
copy for use as evidence, we Pgured, hey, let the court tell us that 
we cannot do this. So we picked it all ip. We never saw another 
piece of child pornography again in Cleveland. It does not mean it 
is not coming in underground. 

Another interesting thing happened. We would prosecute cases 
in city court and the Federal Government wouW not prosecute 
them in Federal court so the postal inspector used to bring cases to 
us. Once that started happening, the pornographers prevented 
child pornography from hitting the mailboxes in Cleveland. If a 
man in Cleveland, a pedophile child molester ordered something 
from Sweden or Denmark or if he ordered it from Los Angeles or 
New York, it would never get delivered to Cleveland because they 
were afraid if it did and somebody started prosecuting them, people 
would think that there is child porn involved and they would think 
the pornographers were bad guys. And as long as they were only 
selling adult material, they could handle that heat but they did not 
want anybody to think they were really nasty people. 

They were almost our best friends. They would keep the child 
pornography out which makes me believe that if you stop this bla- 
tant traffic in pornography as a profitable international, under- 
ground, illegal business, the first thing that is going to disappear is 
the commercial child pornography. Pedophiles take pictures and 
th^ trade it and they have undei^ound networks of their own 
and computers and they join clubs and that kind of thing but they 
do not print magazines. All the magazines are printed either in 
this country or in Europe. A lot of it looks like it is printed in 
Europe and is not. 

Most of the time, pedophiles sell their pictures to contacts in the 
adult porn businesses or contacts that they make through the adult 
porn businesses like these Swinger ads and the magazines that you 
pick up in the bars and on the street corners and at the conven- 
ience stores. If you answer some of the ads on the back of High So- 
ciety or Hustler for certain companies, they are saying they are of- 
fering young stuff. Well, the first stuff you get will not be children 
but maybe the third or fourth order you get— you start getting 
known, you break into the system. These pictures go over to 
Europe and then come back as magazines but the underground 
traffic becomes commercial when it gets back here. 

People like Martv Hotis who we used to call the peep show king 
of New York City, U.S. attornev in Manhattan would not prosecute 
him so the U.S. attorney in Buffalo did. Well once he agreed to 
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take that case, the Canadian Mounted Police and the New York 
task force made up of the FBI and the New York City Police made 
a case on Hotis. They made the dehvery of the trade for the cash 
for the material in Buffalo so they arrested him there. But when 
they got the search warrant and searched his office in New York 
City, low and behold they found commercial grade child pornogra- 
phy, video, 8 millimeter magazines. We found child pornography in 
the hands of virtually every major rine that we have uncovered 
even like Pornex the film developing labs. They start out making 
adult pom and they end up handling child porn too. 

You cannot separate the two and I think 

Mrs. BoGGS. Mr. Taylor, excuse me a minute. This committee 
tries to take suggestions that are successful and replicate them and 
suggest that they be replicated in other parts of the country. And 
this member would like to clone you as a good prosecuting attorney 
and I am so grateful that you are here tecause you are just won- 
derful. But, could you summarize the rest of your testimony for us 
please? 

Mr. Taylor. I think that that is the point I wanted to make is 
that if we are going to change attitudes, we cannot say that prosti- 
tution is OK for adults, pornography is OK for adults. People can 
violate all these laws and get away with it and, therefore, no one 
cares if someone else does it and no one looks at the problem. A 
good child pornography investigator is hard to find. We know that 
a good man who is involved with investigating, a good police officer 
with the adult pom industry, he knows how to get his hands on the 
child pom, he knows how the industry work^ he knows how the 
mail works, he knows how the pedophiles contact each other. A 
good adult porn investigator can find a lot more child pom than an 
investigator that you say, go find child pom. I mean it is hard 
enough to find evidence on their m^t secretive activity. 

Second of all, the prosecutor's have to be better at doing their 
job They have to get convictions and you have to put pressure on 
judges to give penalties so that only 1 out of 10 does not end up 
gomg to jail. I think that the U.S. attomeys who have done cases 
in this country have been successful but there have not been 
enough of them. There have to be policy changes. Customs has 
turned around almost completely, they are doing a very good job 
now. Postal inspectors have not been given the right to bring their 
cases to the U.S. attomey yet. There is a big problem with the 
policy in the postal inspector. 

The Department of Justice has changed their policies quite a bit 
and they are doing more but I think they have to— whether they 
iioed more money, I do not know what the problem is, but I think 
they have to be either encouraged or directed to put certain people 
on these kinds of cases ai:d I think you have to do— Federal Gov- 
emment has to start doing \Vhite Slave Act cases. 

If the FBI has no idea now the prostitution rackets in this coun- 
try operate, how are they ever going to figure out what to do with 
child prostitution? In other words, street police officers, vice cops, 
they can tell you where the !nd»- -which comers the kids are on 
because they know which comers the hookers are on. You know it 
is unrealistic to say, wo can deal with only children if we are not 
dealing with the rest of the problem and 1 am convinced that if I 
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could have done my job 10 years ago, there would not be any child 
pornography today. That is why I have never been all that upset 
about child pornography. I mean I hate it but I know that if I could 
put the major king pins of porno in jail, commercial child porn 
would disappear, -^d if I had good street cops making arrests for 
prostitution and locking up some of these rings, then you would not 
have the child prostitution and I think that is the way to get at 
this. 

We have to stop making excuses. And we have to stop looking at 
child pornography and child prostitution as if it is some kind of a 
separate entity all by itself that we can deal with. It is part of that 
vice called commercialization of sex; it is part of the pornography 
industry and it is part of the prostitution industry. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Bruce Taylor follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bruce Tayu)r, Vice President-General Counsel, 
Citizens for Decency Through Law, Inc., Phoenix AZ 



To: The House Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families. 

Re. Effects of the pornography industry on the American Family and the sexual 
exploitation of children. 

For the last 16 years in America, the pornography industry has had a definite and 
devastating impact on the stability of the American family and the relationship be- 
tween men and women, and children. In the early 1970's, traditional organized 
crime families consolidated their influence and control over distributors and produc- 
ers of pornographic magazines and films. By the mid-1970's, the production and 
international distribution of hard-core pornography was reatncted to a relatively 
small group of men with ties in organized crime. These producers and distributors 
are referred to as the Pornography Syndicate and consist of film producers who are 
members of the Adult Film Association of America (AFAA) and an interlocking 
series of hundreds of corporations which are basically subsidiaries of two ms^or dis^ 
tribution empires. Sovereign News Company (Cleveland) and Star Distributors (New 
York). This pornography syndicate and members of La Costra Nostra opened hard- 
core pornography outlets ("adult bookstores" and "adult theatres") in every m^or 
city and hundreds of small communities. Hard-core pornography is therefore avail- 
able illegally in every state and to nearly every adult in this country. The influence 
of organized crime syndicates over pornography industry haf» been well documented 
by the Department of Justice, F.B.I., Attorney General of California, Pennsylvania 
Crime Commission, New York State Select Committee on Crime, and the m^or 
police departments in the country, especially in a cooperative report by the Metro- 
politan D.C. Police Orffanized Crime Unit in 1977. 

It has been shown in certain communities that there is a statistical relationship 
between the existence of "hard-core" outlets and the incidence of sexual crimes, in- 
cluding rape, sexual assault, and child molestation. Official studies in Cleveland, 
Phoenix, and Los Angeles have verified that sex crimes are higher in those areas of 
a city where hard-ccre pornography is marketed. Statistics kept by the Michigan 
State Police prove that in at least 41 percent of sex crimes, pornography is used or 
imitated just prior to or during the violent acts. These statistics were compiled by 
the Investigative Resource Unit and were based on over 38,000 sexual assaults from 
1956 to 19T9. Retired State Police Lt. Darrell Pope reported that the ages of the sex 
assault victims was three months to 103 years old and the age of the offenders was 
13 to 78. Lt. Pope also indicated that their records on the 38,000 sex crimes comprise 
probably three to five percent of the actual total number of sexual assaults in 
Michigan since 1956. A 1983 study of the Univei«ity of New Hampshire found math- 
ematical correlation between the consumption and readership of *men's magazines" 
which are pornographic and the incidence of rape in the United States. Many of the 
magazines available on newsstands and in convenience stores are explicitly porno- 
graphic and have chan^ from soft-core pictures ten years ago to hard-^ore pornog- 
rapny at the present time. Some of these magazines have been abjudicated obscene 
and in violation of both state and federal laws. Penthouse v. McAuliffe, 610 F 2d 
1353 (5th Cir 1980); Penthouse v. Webb, 594 F. Supp. 1186 (N.D. Ga. 1984); State of 
Georgia v. Larry Flynt, et ai, 1264 S.E.2d 669 (Ga. App. V^80); and City of Belleville 
V. Morgan, 376 N.E.2d 704 (App. Ct. 111. 1978). 
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It 18 my considered opinion that pornography has had a direct effect on the dete- 
rioration of moral values and therefore the attitude which men have toward women 
and adults have with children. Pornography has provided a message to the male 
jwpulation that women are valuable primarily as sexual entertainment and domina- 
tion. Ihe high incidence of divorce, adultery, venereal disease, homosexuality, and 
pedophila cannot be ignored as a fact of life in America. The widespread availability 
of pornography and the obvious and statistical effects titat it has on sexual behavior 
and crimes is a significant factor in this change in the American family and sexual 
lifej«tyles. The pornography industry creates a desire for its product by enticing the 
male population with the attractiveness of female nudity and inild forms of soft-core 
pornography. 

Maj^azines such as Penthouse, Playboy, Hustler, High Society, etc., and the in- 
creasing sex and nudity in PG- and R-rated movies and the influx of pomograohy 
on cable and subscription television, are, in effect, "priming the pump , and adver- 
tising for harder types of pornography. The pom syndicate then capitalizes on this 
dMensitization to ' soft pornography by providing more explicit hard-core pornogra- 
phy through adult bookstores and theatres and video stores. The increased toler- 
ance of users of pornography then creates an escalation to a greater need for sexual 
stimuli to achieve a similar erotic or sexually violent response. This creates a 
market for, and a consumption of, more violent and deviant forms of hard-core por- 
nography, including sadomasochism, rape, incest, deviant practices, and child por- 
nography The extremely alarming growth of child pornography is a natural out- 
mwth of this progression and is caused by a total debasement of women as human 
beings. In the mind of rapist and child molesters who have gone through the process 
of desensitizaUon and "escalation", women are thought of as sexually immoral 
and a threat. The loss of innocence of women and the loss of affection in the sexual 
relationship leads these men to seek a perverted sense of innocence and fulfillment 
by turning to children as the last innocent and affectionate sexual partners. In my 
opinion, this is analogous to the Oedipus Complex where men seek to sexually rees- 
tablish a relationship of affection that is maternal in nature. Since the general pop- 
ulation of women are portrayed in pornography of immoral and purely pleasure 
seeking, these men seek the innocence and maternal purity of children as the stand- 
ard of love and interpersonal relationship that is remembered from their own child- 
hwl experiences with their mothers. They are, in effect, reversing their need for 
aflection by perverting the last innocent sexual partners available, which are chil- 
dren Pornography ib the m«yor ' educational" factor in destroying in innocence and 
punty of women and the affection and privacy of sexual relations. 

In my experience as a prosecutor from Cleveland, Ohio, from 1973 to 1978, and in 
supervising over 600 obscenity cases, and by my trial experience of 40 obscenity jury 
trials in Cleveland and some 20 obscenity jury trials in several states since 1978, I 
see the effect of the pomop-aphy industry and individual sex crimes as well as the 
method of operation and increased influence of organized crime in this bufiiness 
The busmeM is violent, corrupt, and totally out of control. Increased prosecution ef- 
forts must DC made by city and state law enforcement agencies to restrict the local 
distribution of hard-core pornography and the open sale and display of softer forms 

PO^^op'aphy. The lack of enforcement, since 1973, of federal obscenity statutes 
and child pom statutes must also be reversed. The Pornography Syndicate has 
become too w^lthy, powerful, and influential for local enforcement alone. Orga- 
nized cnme (U.N) families are laundering billiono of dollars a year through the por- 
nography syndicate. Many misguided and callous sexologists and researchers are re- 
placing common sense and scientific methods with personal opinions and sexually 
^^^H' entertainment figures, and media figures and 
reporters are coming to the aid of the pornography industry by confusing the Amer- 
ican public into believing that there are either no laws against obscenity and por- 
nography or that any attempt to pass new or stronger laws or enforce existing laws 
amounts to censorship and is a violation of the First Amendment. The United State 
Supreme Court has held on every occasion that obscenity is not protected by the 
First Amendment and that enforcement of existing laws against obscene publica- 
tions and films is neither prior restraint nor an act of censorship. See especially: 
Pans Adult Theatre v. Slaton, 413 U.S. 49 (1973) ^i^iauy. 

One of the best summaries of the problem of pornography, organized crime, and 
the need to increa e general enforcement rather than concentrate only on child por- 
nography is set out at oages j and k of a 1978 report by the FBI entitled. "The 
low ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ Involvement in Pornography". The FBI concluded as fol- 

"It is the impression of Special Agents of this Bureau doing field investigations 
that there is a national pattern of inconsistent enforcement of pornography laws 
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throughout the United States. Many of the state and local ordiEiances are inefTective 
and, when convictions are obtained, which are usually difficult in each instance, the 
sentences directed at individuals are usually light and ineffective and do not act as 
a deterrent. The financial rewards to pornography peddlers far outweight the 
chances for arrest, conviction, and fine. There appears to be complete agreement na- 
tionally that prosecution should be pursued vigorously against child pomogitiphers; 
however, if total emphasis is given to the child pornography area, this could ^ve 
the impression that law enforcement condones adult homoeeiual and heterosexual 
obscene films and magazii t\ and the flow of these materials will continue unabat- 
ed, producing enormous pn/tits for organized cr^e and their assoriatea. 

"T.iere -ire numerous possible explanations for what appears to be almost tocal 
apathy in some areas of the United States concerning adult pornography ncatters, 
and a number of FBI offices have reported that people seem to feel that as long as it 
does not involve or both«.r them personally, 'let it alone,' and if an individual wants 
to spend money on films and magazines of an obscene nature, it should be his pre- 
rogative. A number of our Held offices, in contact with local police authorities, have 
obtained information that the majority of individuals arrested on sex-related crimi- 
nal offenses have in their possession at the time of arrest some type of pomogra Iiic 
material. In one large western city, the vice squad advised Uiat 72% of the individ- 
uals arrested for rape and child-related sexual offenses had in their possession some 
type of pornographic material. 

''It was the usual opinion of the police and prosecutors interviewed during the 
course of the survey that pornography matters have an extremely low priority, and 
on several reasons: the complicated nature of the cases, inexperienced prosecutors, 
highly skilled and organized first amendment defense specialists, resultant 'fear' of 
losing the cases and, as mentioned previously, the light and ineffective sentences. 
Even if successful, there frequently is a willingness on the part of prosecutors to 
plea bargain and allow corporations to plead guilty as opposed to the individuals 
involved, resulting in relatively small fines rather than incarceration. 

"In conclusion, organized crime involvement in pornography, as evidenced by this 
survey, is indeed sigrificant, and there is an obvious national control directly and 
indirectly by organized crime figures of that industry in the United States. Few por- 
nographers can operate in the United States independently without some Involve- 
ment with organized crime. Only Uirough a well-coordinated all-out national effort 
from the investigative and prosecutive forces can ve ever hope to stem the tide of 
pornography. More importantly, the huge profits gathered by organized crime fiom 
this area and then redirected to other lucrative forms of crime, such as narcotics 
and investment in legitimate business enterprises, k certainly cause for national 
concern even if there is community apathy toward pornography. 

There are many solutions which must be attempted if we are to reverse the vio- 
lent and sexually destructive trends now seen within and without the American 
family. Stronger laws are needed to protect minors from pornography and exploita- 
tion, to restrict prostitution, and to increase the penalties for traffic in obscenity. 
The FCC and the Department of Justice must enforce the standards of indecency 
and obscenity in cable and subscription television to prevent the pornography indus- 
try from successfully providing hard- and soft^re pornography within the home. 
Crisis centers and homes for runaway and abused children and women must be cre- 
ated and funded properly. Responsible and moral sex education and concepts of 
interpersonal relationships must be- part of the educational system. Finally, law en- 
forcement agencies must coordinate and cooperate in joint local, statewide, and fed- 
eral levels in the investigation, study, and prosecution of obscenity and child por- 
nography cases. Law enforcement can and must play a migor role in restricting the 
sexual exploitation and pornography industries. By this effort an example would be 
set which would change public attitudes as well as reduce the individual occur- 
rences of violent sex crimes. I am convinced that as long as the pornography indus- 
try is allowed to teach sexual perversion, violence, and the exploitation of women 
and children as sexual entertainment, American societv will never achieve a thor- 
oughly stable family structure based on mutual respect, affection, and obedien'^ to 
legal and r .cr?l principles. 

Mrs. BoGGS Thank you so much, M.**. Taylor. And now we will 
hear from soneone who deals with this problem locally. Detective. 
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STATEMENT OF STEVEN FINKELBERG, DETECTIVE, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mn FiNKELBERG, Thank you. I wish I went before Mr, Taylor, 
Madam Chairperson, membei's of the Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, I appreciate the opportunity to be here 
today for the purpose of discussing my own experiences about how 
children and young teenagers can be exploited for criminal pur- 
poses by older teenagers and adults and what measures can be em- 
ployed to effectively address the problem. 

I am an 18-year veteran of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
lb years assigned to the drug enforcement in general and the last 3 
years with the youth offenders in particular. The local problems in 
drug enforcement related to youth offenders are multifaceted. 
Today, drug abuse among youth has reached epidemic proportions 
within the District of Columbia, Even more frighten'ng is the 
number of youths taking an active part in the wholesaling of distri- 
bution of controlled substances. 

In the past, young people mainly experimented with marijur-^a 
or alcohol. Today they experiment with PCP, probably the most 
dangerous substance being abused by young people. The most 
common hst of substances being abused by teenagers in the District 
ot Lolumbia is marijuana and marijuana laced with PCP or PCP 
lacH with other substances. Cocaine used by younr oeople is on 
the increase but the cost of the drug still prohibiti many young 
P^SP . . experimenting with or abusing this substaoce. 

This increase has occurred almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of $10 shooters or businessman special on the streets of 
the District of Columbia. Some of the reasons for the popularity of 
marijuana and PCP outside of low cost and availability of the 
drugs IS society s view through the movies, television, and music 
that marijuana is a harmless drug. Since PCP is generally laced on 
marijuana, young people accept the dangers associated with PCP in 
the sanie light with marijuana. 

PCP is without a doubt the most dangerous of listed substances 
being abused today. PCP is a danger not only to the physical and 
mental well being of the abuser but also a physical danger to inno- 
cent peo^ coming in contact with a young person under the ef- 
fects ot PCP. No one can predict with certainty how a user will 
react while under the influence of PCP. Many youths within the 
District of Columbia become involved in drug abuse and the distri- 
bution of drugs for various reasons. A few of these reasons are 
other family members being involved in drugs, associates, a peer 
group pressure, idolization, the glamorous aspects of the drug cul- 
*^J^^^oercion, and the oldest as far as distribution is concerned, 

Many adult drug traffickers prefer to utilize young people in the 
distribution of illicit substances because juveniles receive lenient 
treatment from the courts. Even if the adult and the juvenile are 
arrested together, their respective cases are separated and the juve- 
nile in the majority of the cases will take the fall ^or the drugs and 
testily that the adults had no involvement. 

In addition, trying the case without all the conspirators present 
in many cases hinders adequate presentation of the facts to the 
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jury. Another reason for the utilization of juveniles is, they are 
easy to control by fear, intimidation and may lessen the possibility 
of being doublecrossed by an associate or subordinate. In addition, 
juveniles open new markets for the distributor that would be closed 
to an adult such as schools, teen groups, parties, et cetera. 

I would like to emphasize that young people are well awart of 
the consequences surrounding their involvement and basically are 
looking for the easy buck. However, there are exceptions to eve.-y 
rule. In 1984, we encountered one of these cases involving coercion. 
The police department received information that a drug distributor 
was staging false holdups in order to trap young people into being 
subordinates in his drug distribution network. According to the re- 
liable information, che juvenile was paid $50 to deliver a bag con- 
taining a large sum of money to someone at a hotel on New York 
Avenue, NW. When the taxi stopped and the juvenile was on his 
way to the room to drop off the bag of money, he was robbed at 
gun point. When he informed the distributor about the robbery, he 
was threatened with a gun and informed he would have to work off 
the debt or else as repayment. 

The juvenile was given heroin everyday to sell in order to work 
off his debt. In 1983, we encountered the "ET" case. In the District 
of Columbia, brand names were placed on street bags of heroin in 
the form of advertising their product. In 1983, we found ET was a 
brand of heroin being sold in the 14th and W Streets, NW., area. 
Through an investigation, it was found that juveniles were being 
used similar to a job corps. Teenagers were used to hold and sell 
drugs and were recruited on a daily basis. There were two shifts, a 
day and evening shift. The juveniles received $5 a bag for each 
safe. 

This case resulted in the arrest of four adults. At the time the 
case was closed, the juvenile was present with the adults and seized 
with 1,100 bags of heroin. Another case involved a heroin ring in 
the Northwest, they used juveniles as lookouts when they sold 
their dope on the street. They employed five to eight kids a day 
and provided motor bikes for the older kids and pedal bikes for the 
young ones, 9 to 10 years of age. Ot>^er cases involve young girls to 
sell or hold for drug distributors fcl:ice females are more difficult 
because of a male/female relationship and present a searching 
problem to the police officer on the streets. 

A case 2 years ago had a man using a 6-yeai-old to walk over to 
the customer and deliver the controlled substance, Preludin, to the 
customer while the adult looked on. Another incident involves deal- 
ers that purchase two or three Honda 250cc dirt bikes for the juve- 
niles to deliver PCP for them. 

As far as the schools are concerned, the District of Columbia 
Public School System cooperates fully with the Metropolitan Police 
Department, allows us to place undercover officers in the schools 

gmng as students. Presently, there are four police officers in the 
istrict school system working in undercover capacity. The pur- 
chases are generally made from juveniles or young adults who 
work for adults. 

I would like to clarify that, in almost all cases, youths involved 
in drug traffic for profit are aware of what they are doing. Teen- 
agers know that money talks and they want to make a fast buck. 
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For this reeuson, it is easy to enlist juveniles to sell, transport, or 
get a commission or just get their supply from them. With the ex- 
ception of marijuana, I would say that ultimately all juveniles get 
their supply whether for resale or use from an adult. 

Although drugs will not go away and greed will always be in our 
society, steps can be taken to fight the drug probbm. The schools 
do have drug awareness programs but they should start at an earli* 
er age. Drug abuse should be taught starting in the first grade. 
* This would be light, general education and would increase every 

year. Parents should be educated to the signs and effects of drug 
abuse. PTA's would be an excellent place to serve as a training ve- 
hicle. Education is the key and a combined effort by Government 
and private agencies may be another key. 

If the media or music- industry could curtail their dramatization 
of drugs, it would help yoath. In the long run, this would be benefi- 
cial. I also have am attachment' of the arrests for the juveniles for 
1984 in the District of Coiufnbia and the charges and age groups 
and schools they attended. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Steven Finkelberg follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Steven S. Finkelberg, Metropolitan Pouce 
Department, Detective II, Washington, DC 

Madam Chairperson, members of the Select Committee on Children, Youth and 
Families, I appreciate the opportunity to be here today for the purpose of discussing 
my own experiences about now children and how young teenagers can be exploited, 
for cnmmal purposes, by older teenagers and adults and what measures could be 
employed to effectively address the problem. 

I am an eighteen year vatetan .of the Metropolitan Police Department, 16 years 
assigned to drug enforcement in general and the last three years with Youth Of- 
fenders in particular. 

The local problems in drug enforcement relative to Youth OfTenders are multifa- 
ceted. Today, drug buse among youth has reached epidemic proport ons within the 
District of Columl i. Even more frightening is the number of youths taking an 
active part in the w. olesaling and distribution of controlled substances In the past, 
young people mainly experiment^ed with marijuana or alcohol. Today, they experi- 
ment with PCP, probably the most dangerous substance being abused by young 
people. (See Attachment A) 

The most commor illicit substances being abused by teenagers in the District of 
Columbia is marijuana and marijuana laced with PCr or PCP laced on other sub- 
stances. Cocaine use by young people is on the increase, but the cost of the drug still 
prohibits many young people from experimenting with or abusing this substance. 
This increase occurred almost simultaneous with the appearance of $10.00 shooters 
or businessman special on the streets of the District of Columbia. 

Some of the reasons for the popularity of marijuana and PCP, outside of the low 
cost and availability of the drugs, is society's view through the movies, television, 
and music that mar^uana is a harmless drug Since PCP is generally sold laced on 
marijuana, young people acquaint the dangers associated with PCP in the same 
light with marijuana 

PCP IS without a doubt the most dangerously illicit substance being abused today 
, PCP IS a danger not only to the physicial and mental well*being of the abuser, but 

also a physical danger to innocent people coming into contact with a young person 
under the affects of PCP. No one can predict, with certainty, how a user will react 
while under the influence of PCP. 

Many youths within the District of Columbia become involved in drug abuse and 
* the distribution of drugs for various reasons A few of these reasons are other family 

members being involved in drugs, associations or peer group pressure, idolizing the 
glamorous aspects of the drug culture, coercion, and the oldest, as far as distribution 
is concerned, greed 

Many adult drug traffickers prefer to utilize young people in the distribution of 
illicit substances because juveniles receive lenient treatment from the courts Even 
if the adult and juvenile are arrested together, their respective cases are separated 
and the juvenile, in the majority o*' the cases, will take the fall for the drugs and 
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testify that the adult had no involvement. In addition, trying the case without all 
the conspirators present, in many cases, hinders adequate presentation of the facts 
to the jury 

Another reason for the utilization of juveniles is that they are easy to control by 
fear, intimidation, and may lessen the possibility of being double-cropsed by an aco- 
ciate or subordinate. In addition, juveniles open new markets for the distributo. 
that would be closed to an adult, such as schools, teen groups, parties, etc. 

I would also like to emphasize the young people are weJl aware of the conse- 
quences surrounding their involvement, and basically are looking for the "easy 
buck". However, there are exceptions to every rule. 

In 1984 we encountered one of these cases, involving coercion. The police departr 
ment received information that a drug distributor was staging false holdups in 
order to trap young people into being subordinates in his distribution network. Ac- 
cording to the reliable information, the juvenile was paid $50.00 to deliver a bag 
containing a large 3um of money to someone at a hotel on New York Avenue, N.W. 
When the taxi stopped and the juvenile was on his way to the room to drop off the 
bag of money, he was robbed at gunpoint. When he informed the distributor about 
the robbery, he was threatened with a gun and informed he would have to work the 
debt off or else. As repayment, the juvenile was given heroin everyday to sell in 
order to work off the debt. 

In 1983 we encountered the "ET" case. Ir the District of Columbia brand names 
were placed on street bags of heroin as a fcrm of advertising their product. In 1983 
we found ET was a brand of heroin being S3ld in the 14th and W Streets, NW area. 
Through investigation it was found that juveniles were being used similar to a "job 
corps". Teenagers were used to hold and sell the drugs and were recruited on a 
daily basis. There were two shifts, day and evening. The juvenile received $5.00 a 
bag for each sale. This case resulted in the arrest of four adults. At the time the 
case was closed a juvenile was present with the adults and seized were 1,000 bags of 
heroin. 

Another case involved a heroin ring in N.E. Washington that used juveniles as 
lookouts while they sold their dope on the street. They employ 5 to 8 kids a day and 
provide motor bikes for the older kids and pedal bikes for the young ones, about 9 to 
10 years of age. 

Other cases involve using young girls to sell or hold for drug distributors, since 
females are more difficult because of the male/ female relationships and prt>5ent a 
searching problem to the police officer on the streets. A case two years ago aiid a 
man using a six year old to walk over to the customer and deliver the controlled 
substance (Preludin) to the customer, while the adult looks on. Another incident in- 
volves dealers that purchased 2 or 3 Honda 250cc dirt bikes for juveniles to use in 
delivering PCP for him 

As far as the schools are concerned, the rHstrict of Columbia Public School 
System cooperates fully with the Metropolitan Police Department and allows us to 
place undercover police officers in the schools, posing as students. Presently, there 
are four police officers in the District school system in an undercover capacity. The 
purchases are generally made from juveniles or young adults, who work for adults. 

I would like to clarify that in almost all cases, youths involved in drug trafficking 
for profit, are aware of what they are doing. Teenagers know that money "talks ' 
and they want to make a "fast buck" For this reason, it is easy to enlist juveniles 
to sell, transport or get commission, or just get thei** supply from them. With the 
exception of marijuana, I would say that ultimately all juveniles get their supply, 
whether for resale or use, fro*i an adult. 

Although drugs will not go away and greed will always be in our society, steps 
can be taken to fight the drug problem. The schools do have drug awareness pro- 
grams but they should start at an earlier age Drug abuse should he taught starting 
in the first grade This would Le light, general education and would increase every 
year Parents should be educated as to the signs and effects of drug abuse PTA's 
would be an excellent place to serve as a training vehicle. Education is the key and 
a combined effort by government and private agencies may be the key If the media 
or music industry could curtail their dramatization of drugs, it would help youth. In 
the long run, this would be beneficial 
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thru Dec^f'ber, lyd4 



IXI *CT..t I , <(.0 to J * 

PI ACTION MCOUCaTKO O n 'M f -i *" 

«'N.T Marcotic Branch 
n^^^ January /, ]^tib 



\Oet Steven S Finkolberg 



□ 



J u yen i 1 ^ Ar res t f o r the tenths of January thru December, 1984 
CHARGES 



TOTALS 



UCSA- -Possession of Cannabis--- 

UCSA--P W I 0 Cannabis 

UCSA--01stnbut ion of Cannabis- 



179 

--109 

70 

UCSA--Possess1on of P CP _i03 

UCSA--P.W.I D of P C P. 137 

UCSA— Distribution of P CP 113 

UCSA--Po$$ess1on of Cocaine - 5 

UCSA— P.W.I. D. of Cocaine 29 

UCSA— Distribution of Cocaine 12 

UCSA— Possession of Heroin - — 5 

■JCSA-P.M.I.D. of Heroin g 

JCSA— Distribution of Heroin - ]3 

JCSA— Possession of Preludin — ? 

JCSA-P.W.I.D. of Preludin 2 

JCSA— Distribution of Preludin 4 

!CSA--Posse$s1on of Vallun- - o 

iCSA-P W.I D. of Valium 1 

'CSA--Distr1but1on of Vallum - 0 

CSA— Possession o' Ritalin 0 

CSA-P W I D. of Ritalin 1 

CSA--D1str1but1on of Ritalin 0 

CSA--Possession of Drug Paraphernalia — 2 




• lONATUMC lOMlaM) ~ 

Detective Ronald L. Robertson 



a*T|<i*i Kit OHM ' T~ -»--»•-. !*»■». 
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MORALS OiVlSlON f\L £ REPOil T 








' (Con»tnu«f»o«) j 


Narcotic Branch 






Juvenile Arrests for the nonths of January thru December, 1984. 





Kelly Miller Jr H S 

Einstein Jr. H S -MO 

Hamilton Jr. H.S. 

Patterson Jr. H.S. 

Evans Jr. H.S. 

Garfield Jr. H.S. 

Lackey Jr. H.S, 

Burdick Backus Jr. H,S. 

Kramer Jr. H.S. ■ 

Bundy Jr. H.S. 

3rown Jr. H.S. 

Buchanan Jr. H.S. 

Francis Jr. H.S. 

Hart Jr. H.S. 

Woodson Sr. H.S. 

Friendship Vocatlonil— 

Armstrong Vocatlonil 

Franklin Adult Educitlonal 

Sprlngim Sr. H.S. 

O.C. Street Acadeoor 

Cardoza Sr. H.S. 

Coolldge Sr. H.S. • 

CrossUnd Sr. H.S. r 1-MO. 

Center for Youth Services — 2 

Roosevelt Sr. H.S. 19 

Capt. Luthem Sr. H.S. 1 

Bell Vocational 7 

Eastern Sr. H.S. 7 

Dunbar Sr. H.S.— -.-IB 

I McKinley Sr. H.S. 15 

T.C. Williams Sr. H.S. 2 

Anacotia Sr. H.S. — 12 

[Falls Church Sr. H.S. 1-Va. 

{East Roosevelt 1-MO. 



- 2 

- 2 

- 1 

- 2 
-IB 
-27 

- 7 
-20 
-15 
-32 

- 6 
-40 
-24 



- 1 

- 1 

- 4 
-12 



Bruce Monroe Sr H.S 

Mark Twain Sr H.S 

Uoodrow Wilson Sr H.S. 

Ballou Sr. H.S. ■ 

H.B. Carver Adult Educational 1 

Parkdale Sr. H.S. 

Phelps Vocational ■ 

Bladensburg Sr. H.S. 

Jefferson Sr. H.S. 

Carroll Sr. H S. ■ 

Radnor Sr. H.S. ■ 

Learning Operation Center 

Congress Helghts-MO. 

Mt. Blair 

Edison 

Mt. Herban 

City Youth Services 

Herdon Sr. H.S.-Va. 

Gorden Center 

City Light Vocational 

H1111aii$burg-Arl., Va.— 

Penn Vocational Center 

McLean Sr. H.S.-Va. - 

Oxon Hill MIddle-MO. 

Archbishop Carroll 

P.G. CoMMinlty College-MD. 

Sultland Sr. H.S.-W. 

Friendly H.S.-W. 

Central - 

Green Vocational 

Jefferson Jr. H.S. 

Glen Park MIddle-MD. - 

Highland GEO — 

Largo H.S. -MO. 



OmOALUSt ONLY 
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COVIT'MENr Of f'E D»i:HCT Of CCUJ 
MejIOPOUTAN «'0l c \Ji?MI'\tNr 
MORALS DIVISION FILE REPORT 



REfOKT OF INVESTIGATION 


OATC 




(Conrinuartor ) 


January 7, 1985 


Narcotic Branch 


riLi TiTLt ~ ' ' ■ " 






Juvenile Arrests for the months of January thru December, 19B4 





UCSA- -Possess ion of Oilaudid - 0 

UCSA--P.y.I D. of DiUudid - 2 

UCSA--Distribution of Oilaudid 1 

I OTHER CHARGES 



Robbery Fear— - — 2 

Burlary II 4 

Disorderly Craps - 2 

CPWL - --3 

ADW - -1 

Breaking & Entering-- 1 



AGE GROUPS 



Siople Assault 

Reckless Driving 

Failure to Pay Fare 

Destruction of Property- 
Hit S Run- 

UPP- 



1 

-1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Nat'l Firearms Act 2 

TOTALS 



11 yrs. 



12 yrs. 
2 



13 yrs. 



14 yrs. 



15 



15 yrs. 



16 yrs. 



195" 



1 7 yrs 



Males Arrested 567 

Females Arrested 41 

Total Arrests for the Months of January thru December, 1984 608 

Undercover Police Officer Purchases 151 

Money Seized $16,351 00 

I Arrests outside of school - 600 

[Arrests In school - - — 8 

1 GRADES 



'6th 



'4 



7th 



8th 



9th 



10th 



nth 12th Hot Attending School 



"51 



SCHOOLS RESPONDENTS AnENDlNG 



Gidding Elementary 1 

River Terrace Elementary — 1 

Emery Elementary - - - 1 

Lincoln Jr. H.S. 13 

Gamett Patterson Jr. H.S. 7 

Douglas Jr. H.S. 7 

Hine Jr. H.S. 6 

L^ngley Jr. H.S. 10 

Roper Jr. H.S. 7 

Chelesea Jr. H.S. 2 



Somereo Jr. H.S. 

Taft Jr. H.S. 

McFarland Jr. H.S. 

Paul Jr. H.S. 

Fletchtr-Johfison Jr. H.S.- 
Shaw Jr. H.S. 

TerreU Jr. H.S. 

Uoodsoft Jr. H.S. 

Friendship Jr. H.S. 

Acton Jr. H.S. — 



• 1 

• 9 
. 7 

- 2 

- 5 
-10 
.10 

- 6 

- 3 

- 2 



OmCUU. USI ONIY 



82-A830-P 
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OOvn'lMENT Of T «€ CiSniCT OF CCl"" 
MORALS OlVlblDM rlLE RcPORT 



REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 



(CofiMnyaiton) 



J.ir.uary 7, 1935 



Juvenile Arrests for the months of January thru Deceiaoer. 1984 



Njrcotic Brinch 

b ' MUMNtll 



ilORE OTHER CHARGES 

Fugitive on a Warrant— - 1 

UUV ^6 

CDU-Knife 2 

Disorderly Conduct 8 

Theft 11 ^ 

DISTRICT BREAKDOW N 

1 D 2D 3D 4P 5 D 60 70 

74 — 1? 81 71 n 60 rrr 



Receiving Stolen Property 1 

Unregistered Fiream 1 

Unregistered Anmo 1 

Shoplifting * 

No D C Penit 2 



MD 



Metro Tran Police 



92 



Rope Uni t CP 

r 
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Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much, Detective Finkelberg. It was 
excellent testimony and the attachment is very revealing. We cer- 
tainly do thank you. Mr. Coats. 

Mr. Coats. Well, I want to thank the panelists for some very 
good testimony. It occurs to me. Madam Chairman, that we are 
just scratching the surface here. There is a lot more that this com- 
mittee and panel can learn about, particularly from the organized 
standpoint that Mr. Taylor was discussing. I would hope that v/e 
could pursue this, perhaps even hold a foUowup hearing. I would 
like to share some of the testimony that we have just heard with 
some of the other members of this committee who, because of the 
hour, were not able to stay and hear it. 

I was particularly interested, Mr. Berg, in your characterizations 
and categorizations of the child abuser. That was enlightening be- 
cause we are struggling to classify offenders. We need to do that in 
order to provide proper remedies for dealing with the problem, 
both from an enforcement standpoint and from a treatment stand- 
point. Your testimony there has been very helpful in that regard. 
Mr. Taylor, you have given us some very practical, specific things 
that we can do. We continually struggle in Congress, saying, "Well, 
yes, thank you for alerting us to the problem; now what do we do?" 
And you have given us some very practical things that we can do 
right away. I particularly appreciate your forthrightness and can- 
didness in doing tnat. 

And, as our last witness. Detective Finkelberg, I think you have 
graphically brought home to us some of the dynamics of what we 
are dealing with here in a city that we all represent in a sense. 
That information is also very, very helpful to us. 

I want to reiterate and reaffirm some of the things that Mr. 
Taylor has said. Mr. Taylor, you have made it clear that while it is 
difficult for us at the Federal level to reach into and see into the 
home where the father or the stepfather is sexually abusing a child 
or to discover the child abusing pedophile who is the quiet, nice 
guy down the street that no one would ever suspect, there is still 
plenty that the Federal Government can do to protect children. 

You have brought to our attention the extent of organized crime 
in this problem. You have specifically indicated certain cities 
around the country that are involved in the marketing and pro- 
duction of pornographic material. You have given us some specific 
steps of what you have done that has brought about tangible, im- 
mediate results. And I think, based on this, we ought to move 
ahead. We know what is happening; we know who is involved; we 
know where it is going on. We have got to tike action, and we have 
got to take it now. And, I really hope that this committee will lead 
the way in Congress in bringing this to the attention of all of our 
colleagues in making stiff, solid, firm recommendations as to what 
this Congress should do. 

Madam Chairman, I know this is an area in which you are 
deeply interested. 1 hope we can ^o forward from here; not just 
have a hearing and ut out a nice report cpying, "Isn't this a terri- 
ble problem!" I he e we really take the lead in this Congress in 
doing something about it. We have been given some specific things 
to do. We can rally in a bipartisan manner and do these things. 
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And I appreciate not only the testimony we have heard, but also 
the Chair s great interest in this. I certainly look forv^ ard to work- 
ing with you to taking some action steps to do something about this 
problem. Thank you. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much, Mr. Coats. Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. I will be brief. Madam Chairmca. I know you are 
under considerable time restraintf: here. I was particularly interest- 
ed in your remarks, Mr. Taylor regarding sentencing guidelines. If 
you had anything specific that you could submit in terms of recom- 
mendations along those lines either to the committee, or to the 
committee so that at least I could see them, I would certainly be 
interested in perhaps drafting legislation along that line. 

Just one quick question that I have of you, is not there — a diffi- 
culty here in the sense of Federal legislation superimposing itself 
upon the States of course in terms of who should draft it and who 
is responsible for it. Do you have any recommendations how to get 
around that quickly? 

Mr. Taylor. Yeah, that is a problem because obviously the Fed- 
eral courts are not involved in a lot of the local problems that 
these gentlemen are talking about. And we cannot expect the Con- 
gress to solve this whole problem. If the Congress does what it can 
do however, I think you will pick up on the local level. Like I said 
before, even just as an attitude thing, if the Federal Government 
was doing real good things on drugs, I think that the city police 
officers might be able to do more on the local street level If there 
is white slave interstate traffic in Federal court, maybe the city 
police officers would treat prostitution more important. And if 
there was some Federal enforcement of obscenity, maybe the locals 
would pick up the slack. 

One of the things that exist is that when you finally do have ju- 
risdiction over a child abuse case where pictures were then sent 
through the mails or something and therefore you do have Federal 
cases on a few child abuse type cases. I mean there have to be pic- 
tures taken but there are instances wheie that happens where the 
Federal people can be brought to court involving actual abuse of 
children. 

If the penalty structuie is changed, the discretionary guidelines 
that now exist for Federal judges are changed to say that instead of 
having the Federal judge consider to give the guy leniency, have 
the Federal judge have to consider giving him jail time for those 
offenses where, and then you can specify, violations of these stat- 
utes are involved. And vou can specify that they are t!ie child por- 
nography and the child sexual abuse statutes so that ;vhei* the 
judge gets to the point where he is sasdng, he is a nice guy, he is a 
nice guy, he has only been convicted once before, then instead of 
saying, well, we have a better program and my job now is to decide 
why I should not put him in the better program if we chance the 
guideline to say, he has been convicted before and these are the im- 
portant statutes and the guy knew that this was the penalty. Now 
my job is to try to find out why I cannot put him in jail. 

I mean it is a subtle difference. The Federal guidelines on sen- 
tencing can be changed to give the presumption that he should go 
to jail on e second or third offense instead of that he should stay 
out on a second or third offense. And so, that can be done to effect 
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the Federal crimes. Another thing is that there is a copy-cat thing 
that goes on around the country. If the Congress passes certain 
kinds of statutes dealing with substantive law like you do with ob- 
scenity and hijacking and other things, the States parrot that. 
RICO is now being picked up in many States. They will pick up on 
this concept. 

Another thing you could do, change the pleas from guilty, and 
innocent to guilty, innocent and guilty by reason of insanity in- 
stead of innocent by reason of insan ty. If a guy says, yeah I did it 
but I was insane then the Judge can say, OK, you are sentenced to 
4 years but you are not sentenced to a prison, you are sentenced to 
a hospital. People like the doctor on my right cannot treat if you 
cannot hold them and if somebody is innocent by reason of insanity 
and you put them in an institution where the staff has almost an 
incentive to cure him to show how smart they are. In 2 years these 
people get out, they do not really have a chance to develop proper 
treatment programs. So if a person is convicted of a crime but he 
does have serious mental problems, then the Government has the 
duty to treat him while he is in prison, not just treat him and re- 
lease him. 

And so I think the change of the plea to guilty by reason of in- 
sanity or guilty but insane or one of those variations would do a 
whole lot to remove that abuse of the whole insanity and it would 
allow us to develop treatment programs and to find out what is 
wrong with these people once we do catch them. So those kinds of 
things would be picked up by the States a)so, so that kind of leader- 
ship by the Congress even though you cannot deal with all the 
little street level aspects of this crime will trickle down and will 
have I think a serious effect. 

You know like I said, if the Feds were serious, they would get 
tough and if the locals see the Feds getting tough, they will get 
tough. 

Mr. Smith. If you have anything like that that you would like to 
offer specifically in terms of recommendations to the committee, I 
certainly would appreciate that. 

Mr. Taylor, We would be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Smith. 1 would appreciate that. Thank you, Madam Chair- 
man. 

Mrs. BoGGS, Mrs. Johnson, 

Mrs. Johnson. I would just like to say that from the testimony I 
h: vc heard and the testimony I have read from today's hearing, 
the job that you have done both in documenting the degree of vio- 
lence and the exploitation, the seriousness and the extent of the 
problem really is very impressive, I will simply join my colleagues 
in offering all who have testified the opportunity to submit more 
specific recommendations having thought about your experien*"* in 
the context of everyone else's. 

It is extremely important that we take action but it is not sy 
up here to take action. And it is particularly not easy to tu ^ 
action that reflects reality. I would just simply associate my re- 
marks with others in the panel that any specific language or ideas 
that you want to bring forward in the next few weeks, I know that 
the chairlady and the committee members are always most inter- 
ested in that kind of assistance. Thank you. 
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Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very much, Mrs. Johnson. We are very 
grateful to all of you for your testimony and there were a few 
things that I would like to ask. Mr. Berg, I was so interested in the 
Chesapeake Institute and the remarkable work that you are doing 
How do the patients pay for institute care including the offenders? 

Mr. Berg. I would say that that has been an ongoing problem 
not only m our community here but all around the country. How 
do people pay for the kind of therapy that we are talking about. 
We are looking at long-term treatment, whether it is for offenders 
or victims or families. The Chesapeake Institute has done some 
fund raising to try and develop some funds for people that would 
be available. 

^u^^^^M?*?^^ there will be some victim assistance moneys 
that will be available as they are distributed to States and I hope 
that will be available. Right now however, there are very few re- 
sources, monetary resources for people. Insurance programs in 
some instances will help cover benefits. In other instances, people 
have to pay whatever they can pay. The Chesapeake Institute for 
instwice has a series of positions or "slots" for families that come 
in. We have a sliding scale in a sense so that we can provide serv- 
ices for people based on their financial need. 

Mrs. BoGGS. What about the offenders? 

Mr. Berg. Excuse me? 

Mrs. BoGGS. Offenders, how do you treat 

Mr. Berg. Offenders are very much in the same situation. We do 
work with Juvenile Services Administration in the State of Mary- 
I^ u ^^P^^vi^^ ^n^e contracts for juvenile offenders. However 
adult offenders for the most pare, out of necessity, need to pay for 
their services themselves. 

There is also a program called Parents United which we help 
support in our county which provides very low cost, in some in- 
stances free support and self-help and therapy groups for offenders, 
tor children, for nonabusing parents and for adults who were mo- 
lested when they were children. So there are some creative ways 
that communities can help to maintain some of these resources 

Mrs. BoGGS. I would thank you very much. Mr. Taylor, in your 
written testimony I was very interested to see that you felt very 
strongly that we should for instance have more shelters for bat- 
tered women. Would you elaborate on that a little bit? 

Mr. Taylor. Madam Chairman, I thin;- that there have to be 
places where pohce officers who go into a home situation and find 
a woman that has been beat up by her husband or a girl who has 
been beat up by her pimp or ihat sort of situation as well as for 
adults and children alike to be able to be taken. Now right now, I 
think the best jobs are being done by privately funded organiza- 
tions like Covenant House in New York does with children, like 
Odyssey Institute does in New York with prostitutes and adult 
women. I think that the Confn*ess although obviously you cannot 
pay to have homes— runaway homes nil over the coUi...y, you 
could have tax incentives, you could Lave people in the Federal 
Government in one of the Health aad Huro-.n Services Depart- 
ments or someone who go around ana find out what is good about 
the existing priva e programs and then mak? their knowledge of 
the other private i rograms available to different communities 
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If you had a Federal educator who went around to different cities 
and talked to their local people and said, this is how you could 
start a Covenant House privately, this is how you could start an 
Odyssey Institute privately. I think that that has always been a 
problem for our police officers. What do you do with these people, 
you have to leave them there and the husband is probably going to 
get out of jail on bond in an hour, so what do we do with them. So I 
do think we need more for children and women. I do not necessari- 
ly think it should be Government operated because I think the best 
jobs are always done either locally or privately But there are 
things that could be done with the tax laws or with education that 
would make it easy. 

People just do not know how to start. They do not even know 
that they could start tbem and I think that just telling them that 
you could start it, the YMCA's, the Salvation Armies, if they were 
told how to start and how to fund these operations would do that 
job for us without any tax money or without a big part of involve- 
ment b the Federal Government other than facilitating the infor- 
matio' 

Mrt. x>OGGS. The other question that I would like to propose to 
you that is also included in your written testimony which I read 
with great interest was that you seem to feel that there should be 
some type of sex prevention education programs in schools or per- 
haps that could identify the kids. Do you feel that if there is this 
type of prevention, sex prevention education that it helps in later 
years for the young people to come forward and to reveal their own 
abusive situation? 

Mr. Taylor. I think very definitely. You would see the same 
kind of thing happen with child abuse that we have seen happen 
with women, adult rape. I think there is much more rape going on 
in this country now, the statistics are so much higher that it 
cannot be just over reporting or under reporting previously. Kids 
would if they were told what this problem was and there have been 
some good education programs, all of them to this point have been 
private. But one of the things that hes been most helpful in indi- 
vidual cities that have taken initiative of their own. For instance, 
little cities like North Ridgeville, OH, they have a Safe Kids Day 
and everybody comes down and the police department phot: graphs 
tne kids and they fingerprint them and they take their medical 
things and they give them a card, whatever. They have seminars 
for the parents and then they have separate seminars for the kids. 
The policemen go to the schools, they address every grade at least 
nee a year. 

Now, many communities are doing this on their own but not 
f-nough obviously. One of the ways that the Federal Government 
could get involved in kind of fostering or encouraging this would be 
to have people like the postal inspectors, the Custom's inspectors 
and the FBI agents make it a point, just make sure they visit every 
classroom, every class and every school at least once a year as a 
representative to e::plain Federal narcotics laws, the problem of 
narcotics, prostitution laws, problem with prostitution, pornogra- 
phy laws, problem with pornography, sexual abuse of children, 
what it is, what to do about it. Expic*in to them what kinds of the 
child lures are going to be used on them and where to go for help. 
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And make them see a law enforcement officer person inslt^d of 
just hear about them in the street as these goofy— you know rlie 

I mean police officers, they have this siege mentality that they 
operate in a private world of their own and we impose that on 
them I think more often than not because we avoid them and since 
we avoid them, our kids never get to see them. We do not thi ik of 
Officer Bob on the street corner anymore because he is not there; 
he is in a car or he is in a police station. And we have to I think 
get them back into the classroom so they can see a copy and to see 
that he is really a person, kind of like people that they like and he 
is not just that kind of perbon that the kids talk about as the guy 
that is trying to catch you when you are trying to have fun. 

The Feds could take the initiative in that regard. If each FBI and 
Customs and Postal Office had to split up the schools within their 
jurisdiction and make sure that every class gets visited at least 
once a — that is not a big lob, they could do that on their spare 
time. That could be done through the Federal Criminal Investiga- 
tor's Association or the FBI Accents Association. There ar<* ways to 
do it so that it would not cost an> money at all and it 13 an educa- 
ticr program that would > - ^vonderfuL 

I mean that kind of sex education is absolutely necessary. Sex 
education programs, just the ones that teaci: what sex is all about 
are important too but I do not think it is necessary for the G(.ve»*n- 
ment to do it. They know that before they get out of fifth grade. I 
mean I knew it when I was 10 years old and I am sure the kids 
now know it when they are younger. My daughter knows it and 
she is " and we were not the first to tell her and that scares me. 
However, children do -^eed to have sex education that says, you 
have a right to control '^jur own body, you have the right to main- 
tain your own respect, chastity is not a bad thing. You are sup- 
posed to say, no, you are supposed to wait until somebody has 
enough respect to make a commitment to you. We could teach 
values and we could teach kids the right to say— to make those 
choices rather than just teach them th--* gynecological or the physi- 
cal—we should not teach kids how Ui j *: on prophylactics or how 
to have oral sex. I mean that is what th<;y already know. 

What we should teach thein is when they should do that and 
why they may not have to do it and why it may be proper for them 
to insist that their boyfriends do not demand that or that boys do 
not demand that of the girls. I mean we should be teaching respect 
as part of sex education rather than just mechanics. That is some- 
thing the Federal Government has a lot of control over, the sex 
education programs. I mean I have seen some of the i^iovies that 
they use, if it did not have tne title "Sex Education, Department of 
Education'* on it, I could have gotten a conviction in Cleveland Mu- 
nicipal Court on it. 

Mrs. BoGGs. I sometime chide my coUeagues privately that if 
they do not stop being so explicit in their floor statements, we are 
going to get rated X on television. But I am joking of course. Mr. 
Finkelberg, you feel that the exploitation of young people in the 
area of drugs and drug trafficking takes place of course because of 
the feeling of greed and earnin^j fast bucks on their part but also 
hec^h yoi'ng people really open up a whole new market to drug 
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traffickers and especially in the schools and school parties and so 
on. Do you feel that there should be more education in the schools 
and this type of exploitation of young people? 

Mr. FiNKELBERG. I feel there should be more education. We are 
looking into programs to start earlier. But, the schoors— big prob- 
lem we have is marijuana and PCP and I feel if you start teaching 
the kid younger, there is less chance— just say no, we are better off 
But, the kids do make money but it is easy to enlist them so to 
speak. They like money. Oace they get in the system, they are cor- 
nered and it is hard to get out. And we receive complaints all the 
time where the kid messes up the bag or he is short a couple dol- 
lars and the parents call up, he cannot go to school tomorrow, the 
man is looking for him, he has threatened him and the problem we 
have is with the child will want to testify. They do get caught up in 
it, they are looking for money but once they are in their system, it 
is very hard to get out. 

Mrs. BoGGS. And, do the teenagers sometimes exploit the young 
children in school? 

Mr. FiNKELBERG. Yes. They have— usually it is the older student 
who is selling for somebody else. He is the senior in high school, 
the 18-year-old and he will have a couple selling for him. They are 
usually 16-, IT-year-olds. And when he does graduate, if he does 
graduate— we had one 22 years old still going to school 2 years ago. 
If he does graduate, the 17-year-old t^es his place and enlists 
some more. 

Mrs. BoGGS. Thank you very, very much all of you. We are very 
grateful to you for what you do each day and we are especially 
grateful to j .u for what you have done for us today. The commit- 
tee is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the meeting was concluded.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF CHILD-SEX 



by Michael Jupp 

Executive Director, DCI-USA 

UN Representative, Defence for Children International 
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DEFENSE FOR CHILDREN INTERNATId^AL-USA 

- An 80-nation resource, investigation and information network 
concerned with the abuse, neglect and exploitation of children 



Violations of tne fundamental, human rights of children to be free from 
abuse, neglect and exploitation are worldwide. 

Children are dying at a rate of 40.000 per day for the want of adequate 
food, clean water and primary health care. There are over 100.000.000 "street" 



There are over 50,000.000 children employed under conditions detrimental 
to their health and development, often resulting in (isease. permanent injury 
and death. 

Recent Iv released figures indicate that civilians now mcke up over 90% 
of all casualties in the many wars and "polire actions" throughout the world. 
Children account for almost half of this figure. We know of children who have 
been kidnapped, tortured and sentenced to death. The rape of children by sol- 
dier'" and paramilitary police - in Asia, Africa. America or Europe - is 



THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF CHILD-SEX 



THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 



children. 
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a commonly reported occurence. 

Corporal punishment, once used extensively as 5 le-j'+imatp mopnc nf chas- 
tising and punishing soldiers, sailors, servants and wives, is still used on 
those least alle to defend themselves and the least likely to be represented 
in any hearing - children. Likened by one critic to, "trying to mend your 
watch by hurling it on the concrete," the excessive use of corooral punishment 
frequently results in severe physical and emotional damage an even death. 

The reality is that we know of no country that prot z*s the rights of all 
of Its Children, 

THE SEXUAL EXPLOITATION OF CHILDREN 

Defence for Children International is a human rights movement dedicated 
to the promotion and protection of the right of the child to be free from 
abuse, neglect and exploitation. Over the past five years, one of its major 
programs has been an investigation of the international Pnks in the commer- 
cial sexual exploitation of children. 

The results are horrific. A western-financed sex-^ourism industry main- 
tains Child prostitutes in perpetual slavery in East-Asia. Children may be 
purchased in one country for the sexual exploitation in another. Pedophiles 
use complex, underground national and internatioml networks to exchange mem- 
orabilia and private photographs. Child pornography is collected and processed 
in Europe, then recirculated in countries like the USA, where it is used to 
exploit and seduce even more American children. 
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In the USA. the annual gross revenue of child prostitution may exceed 
two billion dollars. Child prostitutes are for sale, for the price of a meal, 
in almost every city of any sire. There is a growing suspicion that children, 
mainly "runaways" but possibly even kidnapped children, are passed from bor- 
dello to bordello by a few unscrupulous pimps. 

Even more disturbing is the knowledge that many governments - at national, 
state, provincial and local levels - deny the existence of this element of 
child abuse. Laws protecting children are. at best, under-enforced. At worst, 
policemen and other government officials take bribes, or even the services of 
the children themselves, as part of a world-wide ethos of corruption. 



The inextricable links between child-prostitution, child-pornography, 
pedophilia and sex-tourism can best be explatined by reference to a case that 
came to the attention of DC I -USA on August 17. 1984. 

A young, innocent- looking nine-year-old Mexican boy - we will call him 
Jesus - was attending a day-camp in New York's lower east-side. He had been 
registered two or three days earlier by an elderly. Anglo school teacher. An 
observant youth worker noticed that Jesus was depressed and crying. He was 
wdlking as though in pain. She took him to one side and asked what was wrong. 
The resulting story is typical of the plight of many hundreds of thousands 
of children. 

Jesus IS a native of Acap^jlco. Mexico, '''he father of his Urge and very 
poor family was approached three weeks before by a visiting Anglo who offered 
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to take the boy to New York. provide him with an education, teach him English 
and eventually find him a job. Sane fnoney changed hands, we don't know how 
much, and Jesus was brought to the Unitec States, without proper documentation, 
through all the immigration controls. 

The lower east-side is described by New York City Police as "the drug 
supermarket of the world." It has row-upon-row of derelict buildings waiting 
for a nroperty speculator to make a financial killing, while it is populated 
by a variety of peoplp ranging from hones c. poor new immigrants through to drug- 
pushers, street gangs and prostitutes. It contains many of the worst of New 
York's flop houses for the single homeless. It is a long cry from sunny Aca- 
pulco. 

The effect of the neighborhood on Jesus was traumatic. Even worse were 
the allegations of frequent sexual-assauit by the Anglo who had purchased him 
and brought him to New York. 

The youth worker called the "hot-line" for child abuse at 11 a.m. for 
advice. Nothing happened. Further calls were made. Still nothing happened. 
By three o'clock in .he afternoon, the day-camp staff were frightened. The 
Anglo was due to pick the child up at 3:30. and no social worker had arrived 
to investigate. 

Fortunately for Jesus. DCI was contacted, and as a result of advice given, 
the child was taken to the local precinct station. The Anglo was arrested and 
informed that he would be charged with sodomy at 5:30 p.m. 

The story doesn't end here. Further enquiries by DCI members in the 
neighborhood uncovered evidpnce that the Anglo had. on at least two previous 
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occasions, brought other young boys back from Mexico and the Dominican Re- 
public. The details of these boys were available from the local school system, 
and the information was passed to the police. It was also discovered that the 
Anglo advertised regularly' in a local paper as an "experienced babysitter". His 
occupation was given as school teacher. 

Jesus was eventually retuined to his parent: on November 15th. three long 
months after the assaults took place, with Jesus out of the country, the case 
against the Anglo was dropped. As far as we know, no attempt was made by the 
police to follow up on the information on the other two boys, and tneir where- 
abouts IS still unknown. The Anglo continues to advertise as a babysitter. 
We believe he still has his job as a school teacher. 

A WORLD OVERVIEW 

The offc. ing for sale, or "indenturing", to give the proper name, of the 
Children of poverty-stricken families to rich families to act as house servants, 
is comnonplace in many parts of the world. It is a traditional practice that 
goes bark hundreds of years. In many instances, it is seen as an equitable 
exchange. A family who cannot afford to keep all of its children receives a 
cash payirent. The rich family gans a servant. The child receives trailing 
and. perhaps, an education. There is always the additional possibility trat 
t^e child may make i good marriage and move up the social ladder. 

It IS practiced in many parts jf Central and South America. Africa anc' 
Asia. It was conr^non in Europe until the turn of the century. It probab'y 
occurred ir Nortf AmeriCd. 
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It IS a practice that exploits children and all too easily leads to abuse. 
The seduction or rape of the parlor maid by the master of the hoi'se was the 
subject of many a 19th-century novel. Frequently it was the woman who was 
blamed, and she was cast out either pregnant or with a child. A long way from 
home, unable to return to her f iily through shame or because of the financial 
burden brought about by the penalty clause in the ind2nture. she turns to pros- 
titution as the only means of survival. We've all seen the movie, the part 
played by a young Gloria Swanson. Riddled with tuberculosis, she repents her 
bad behavioi and dies... 

The reality is much harsher. In Thciland and the Philippines - as well 
as other parts of the world - children as young as eight are sold by impover- 
ished parents to agents from the big cities of Bangkok and Manila. Instead 
of being placed with rich families, the children are purposely diverted to the 
many brothels in these and other cities. 

In Thailand, prostitution is illegal. The Thai's theirselves estimate 
that there are over one million prostitutes. The majority are young women. 
At least ivi of the minors involved are under 14. 

OCI's international journal, the International Children's Rights Monitor , 
recently documented reports and newspaper cuttings of a fire in Phuket, Thai- 
land, in wfich five young prostitutes died. One girl who died had been bought 
for a $33 advance on her wages. Another, who was injured, had been bought for 
$43. She was 15 years old, reouired to service up to ten customers in a 12- 
hour workipg period and received fi/e cents per customer. She had been told 
that the "redemption clause" in her indenture was $109 - 2,280 customers 
if sne saved aM^ of her income. Some child-prostitutes are kept handcuffed 
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to their beds, which may account for the high death-rate in this fire. Many 
have numbers tattooed on their bodies, and they are sold in advance through 
catalogues. 

In a recent raid on another brothel in Thailand. 29 prostitutes under 19 
were released from pnsor.-iiKe conditions. These girls had also been shipped 
once a month to MaU-sia to entertain customers there. Another recent report 
(Decen.^er 1984) speaks of chi id-traffickers taking 11-year-old girls from the 
hill-tribes of Burma, bribing border officials and smuggling them into Bangkok. 

The situation in the Philippines is no better. A recent article in the 
Washington Post reported that. "Sex is cheap, about $11.40 each girl for an 
evening. It's easy to arrange; a man of any age is offered his choice by 
energetic pimps on street corners and in cabs, hotels and bars. There's usually 
little official interference." 

That this awful trade in ch:ldren si-ould exist is bad enough. What is 
worse IS that the West, the industrialized nations, should take advantage of 
their superior economic circumstances to abuse ano exploit foreign children. 
In Japan and countr.es in the West such as Germany, the Netherlands. England 
and the USA. there is a strong, developing tourist industry specializing in 
sex-tours of the East anC. increasingly, other parts of the world. 

The potential of this market has not escaped the senior politicians of 
the countries concerned. Thailand, hungr.^ for foreign exchange, advertises the 
image of "Asia's most exotic destination, offering many unique and unforgettable 
experiences." In preparation for a major bid for part of the international 
tour market, the Deputy Prime Minister of Thailand is quoted as asking provin- 
cial governors. 
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to consider the ndturei scenery in your 
proViH s, together with some forms of 
entertainment you might consider disgusting 
and shameful because they are forms of 
sexual entertainment tnat attract tourists 
... we have to consider the jobs that will 
De created. 

Little wonder that with political encouragement of this seniority, fines 
in Thailand for prostitution offences are ridiculously low - $16 for a recruiter. 
$22 for a brothel owner or operator. Bribery and protection of police are al- 
leged to be commonplace. 

The two Industrialized countries that have been the most prolific in their 
exploitation of the East are probably Japan and the USA. In Japan there was. 
according to the Post and other sources. 

an entire section of Japan's travel industry 
organized around delivering Japanese to 
foreign countries where girls were conven- 
iently lined up and numbered for easy sel- 
ection. 

It IS estimated that in South Korea there were 5.000 "Kinsaeng Houses", 
a type of restaurant catering to Japanese malt tourists, to which officially- 
trained prostitutes were attached. 

The development of the "recreation and rest centers" by the US military 
during the Vietnam war in many parts of East Asia were Invariably associated 
with the accompanying brothels and prostitutes, and as far as we know, httle 
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was done by military ^ut^nties to police the ages of the women and boys in- 
volved. Even now. returning community-development workers from the Philippines 
have reported to OCI that child-prostitution seems higher in the vicinity of 
US military bases, and it has been alleged by one US police specialist that 
military personnel feature at a disproportionately high rate in the pedophile 
exchange lists he has studiec. 

The development of the sex-tourim trade is not confined to these coun- 
tries. Two organizations in Europe are typical of those exploiting foreign 
Children. The Rosie Reizen Agency of West Germany, predominantly for heter- 
osexuals, makes sexual experience an explicit part of the package tour. John D. 
Stamford's Spartacus, published in the Netherlands, offers advice on how to 
obtain young boys in almost every country in the world. Together, these agencies 
offer guides to help the tourist negotiate the prices of child-prostitutes, give 
advice on the right hotels to use. how to circumvent local laws and how to deal 
with local officials. 

The trade is expanding. John Stamford's Guide for Gay Men is placing 
increased emphasis on boy-prostitutes in West Africa. The Methodist Women's 
"New World Outlook" (January 1985) reports the concern of the Church over in- 
creases in prostitution in "St. Maarten. Curacao. Bonaire and a host of Carib- 
bean countries." 

One 15-year-old prostitute interviewed who had travelled from Santo Domingo 
to St. Maarten. tells a story almost identical to the Victorian melodrama we 
mentioned earlier. She went to work as a maid in the house of a radio person- 
ality at the age of 12. He s& jced or raped her. and she was pregnant by the 
age of 13. After the child was born, the child was taken from her. and the 
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offender applied for custody on the grounds that the mother was Immoral. She 
was expelled and took to prostitution. 

Sex-tourism is not the only factor in the expansion of the trade. In the 
Amazon boom tow^s of South America, it is alleged that there are over 50,000 
children and young people struggling to survive in brothels of extreme exploi- 
lation. In Iquitos, Peru, the demand for 12 to 16 year olds is very high among 
/nigrant workers who themselves live an unnatural ex i stance in company-owned 
camps and enclaves. The companies themselves supply the young prostitutes 
and even offer young virgins as gambling prizes. 

Nearer to home the problem is not so different. Estimates of the number 
of underage prostitutes in the US varies between 200.000 (Campagna) and 900.000 
(Denson-Gerber). Based on the lower figure, the annual gross revenue is esti- 
mated at two billion dollars. Official estimates as td^^he number of prosti- 
tutes in any given city seem to bear no relationsh*fl5ft^;;thifeKti2¥^i^^ 
children involved, but rather to the seriousness with which tti'e polfticians 
view the problem. Louisville, Kentucky, for example, in which John Rabun j 
headed a pioneering multi-di ;ciplinary team of policemen and social workers, 
estimates over 100 child -prostitutes in a population of 300,000. In New York, 
on the other hand, with a population of over 7 million, the police estimate a 
number between 50 and 100. In the Borough of Brooklyn, with a population of 
2^^ million. It IS alleged there are none. 

Similarly, in Europe, estimates vary between 8,000 for the city of Pans 
to 600 for the whole of Italy. There are no available figures for England or 
London. 

In the recently published. 1300-page report by Canada on Sexual Offences 
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againsv Children, the ConmiUee admitted that regarding juvenile prostitution: 
"Its full dimensions are unknown." Commo"ting in general terms, the Committee 
said. 



Publicly, there Is widespread indignation 
and condemnation concerning the plight of 
these youths. Their visible presence on 
the downtown street corners of many large 
Canadian cities, is seen in some quarters 
as a Mlure of existing public services - 
social, enfo-^cement and legal - to deal 
adequately with the problem. A sharp dis- 
parity exists between what is said should be 
done and what is actually done. ..While in the 
rhetoric of public debate the needs of these 
youths are allegedly recognized, the services 
available to them either are limited in scope, 
or in some instances, have been curtailed... Many 
experienced professionals h^ve adopted a defeat- 
ist attitude... 

Prostitution is big business in Canada. Its 
full dimensions are unknown. 



THE LINKS BETWEEN CHILD-PORNOGRAPHY AND CHILD-PROSTITUTION 



On September 14. 1904. the Italian daily. La Repubblica . printed a full- 
page article on the child-pornography market in Amsterdam. The publication 
of this report was sparked off by a news item: the death from a cocaine 
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overdose of a six-year-old girl. Thea. The cnild had been systematically 
drugged and forced into prostitution; she had also been used in the production 
of pornographic video tapes. Apparently, a'^ part of the investigation, police 
seized 



a number of video tapes showing sexual relations 
between adults (of both sexe:) and children, be- 
tween children and children, and between animals and 
children. All of the children u-ed as protagonists 
were under the age of six... 



John Rabun, now Deputy Director of the National Center for Missing & 
Exploited Children and formerly of the Louisville Task Force, says that in 
his opinion, most of the juvenile prostitutes he has dealt with have been in- 
vited, at one time or the other, to partake in the making of "dirty pictures." 

One of the few. recent crrests in Manila was of a 70-year-old Canadian - 
a retired public employee, and in many ways similar in profile to the Anglo 
who purchased Jesus. He was held on three counts of "inducing lascivious acts" - 
paying young girls small fees for allowing him to photograph them in erotic poses. 

Child-pornography is the beginning, the end and a by-product of child 
sexual abuse and exploitation. Typically, the Anglo would have used child- 
pornography in the gradual seduction of Jesus. It can be used to legitimize the 
requests for the sexual act. It can be used for demonstration purposes. It 
can be used as a i^edium of exchange among networks of cm Id abusers. 

Just as typically, the Anglo might have taken photographs of his own rape 
or seduction of the boy. These may have been done on sophisticated VCR or 35 mm 
equipment - or with an ancient Brownie or a ir^dern Polaroid. Over the years. 
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the Anglo might have b-j.lt up a rol lection of thousands pictures. It 
appears to be a comncn occurrence anong prdcticing pedophiles to possess an 
indexed, labelled and ordered supply of child-porn pict 're.. A commercial 
school photographer arrested m Manhattan on February 1C, 1985 ano chcrged with 
sodomy and abuse on two 11 -year-old boys, was found to have about 1.000 pic- 
tures of underage boys mgaged in sex-acts. In addition, police confiscated 
pornographic movies and several boxe. -^f magazines. 

Child-pornography needs to be recognized for what it is - not some form 
of youthful erotica, but the pictonal representation of an actual happening, 
the photographing of the actual abuse of a child. 

Considerable attention has been givon recently to the hearings of the US 
Senate Permanent Sub-Coonittee on Investigations, chaired by Senator Roth. 
These hearings are mainly concerned with the importation of glossy magazines 
allegedly produced in the Netherlands and Denmark. Less attention is being 
paid to the origins of the photographs that are used to make up these magazines. 
While many of the pictures in the magazines imported to the USA originate in 
Europe or Asia, perhaps the largest number come from this country - taken by 
people like our Anglo - and then exchanged through extensive, international and 
national networks until they are published m one of the glossy magazines. It 
seems that the USA. according to US Customs figures, is the largest consumer 
of child-pornography in the world. 

John Stamford's Guide for GdyJ ^en openly asks. 

Good at photography'^ Interesting photographs 
regularly published in Spartacus and Pan magazines. 
Send for details to... 
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In the back of the book is advertised "The Coltsfoot Press," a division of 
Spartacus specializing in "fiction and scientific bocks about friendship, 
love and -exual relationships between men and boys..." 

Stamford's books, however, illustrate one of the major difficulties in 
the prevention of both the sex-tourism trade and control of pedophilia. At 
no stage does hp advertise actual photographs of underage boys in pornographic 
poses. Indeed, as far as we know, there is no evidence that he has ever done 
50. There may be a photo of a young boy nude. The text may be suggestive 
or categoric. His main book, a comprehensive world-wide guide, frequently 
refers to places where the "young crowd" are available. His anecdotes about 
bars will go into detail of his own meetings of underage prostitutes. 

These books do not. according to US Senator and former D.A. Arlen Specter, 
fall into the category of pornography. Similarly, books that go into infinite 
detail on how to seduce a young child, or magazines such as "Forum" which 
publish requests for advice on a range of sexual problems, including incest 
and un'^er-age sex from alleged readers and then offer in repl/ graphic or sug- 
gestive paragraphs under the pretense of "advice", do not fall into this 
category. They are scientific or educative works, and as such are free from pros- 



Whcther or not this needs to remain so is another matter. Under English 
common-law, the legal principles of to "aid and abet, counsel or procur" a 
criminal offence exist. There are also the principles of "incitement" and 
"conspiracy". The services of a good international and constitLtional lawyer would 
be needed to determine if these principles could be applied to a potential 
crime that may be committed outside of the jurisdiction of the court. 
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INTERNATIONAL ADVOCACY AND ENFORCEMENT 

The sexual abuse of cnildren, whsn perpetrated by people outside the 
family, prcbably h^s mo'*e -international ramifications than any crime except the 
traffic in narcotics. Even then, as most investigators are aware, the supply 
of drugs frequently forms an integral part in the seduction of children and 
the remuneration of chi Id-prostitutes. 

Child-prostitution, chi Id-pornography , pedophilia and the sex-tourism 
industry all form part of an interlinked, world-wide trade that not only 
epitomizes the exploitation o' children by adults, but illustrates the continued 
exploitation of the developing nations by the industrialized West. As with the 
trade in drugs, there have been solemn international treaties dealing with the 
various aspects of the trade in chi Id-prostitutes and child-pornography since 
the turn of the century. Yet, as with much of the dcmestic child-protection 
legislation, it is frequently under-enforced, and few countries, the USA in- 
cluded, meet their international obligations. 

Tpis is not to say that enforcement is the panacea. But, at least, the 
mechanics exist, and it is a place to start. The causes of prostitution are 
complex, and poverty is a significant factor. 

Tr.ere exist relatively simple ways of obtaining third-world children and 
bringing lUem to the USA. In most instances this is done to the benefit of 
the children concerned, and many are adopted by genuine childless couples with 
honorable intentions. There is evidence, however, of a growing number of 
cases of Children obtained abroad and brought to thi^ country for immoral and 
abusive purposes. In any event, the trafficking in children, even when honor- 
able, is seen by the nations from which the children corne as further evidence 
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of their exploitation and powerlessness. 

It IS possible that all investigators and social workers in this field 
will, sooner or later, be involved in a case of a child from outside the USA. 
It IS probabl? that when such a case occurs, evidence of the international 
traffic will be present, but ignored. 

There are no official agencies collating the evidence on an international 
basis, despite the obvious harm caused to children here and throughout the world. 
Yet. if we really want to stop the trade in child-potnography. it is necessary 
to cooperate with people beyond our boundaries. The place to stop the print- 
ing and distribution of child-pornography is in Europe. East Asia and other 
count les before it leaves their shores. 

At the same time, women's groups, trade unions and churches in the exploited 
East a'-e pleading for our help in stopping our men from going to their countries 
to olunder and exploit the women and children. Cooperative, irtternational 
ef^'orts do have some effect. In Japan, single men returning frOm the Philip- 
pines were met by hoards of women who ridiculed them and subjected them to 
heckling and abuse. In Manila, there have been large-scale demonstrations re- 
sulting in some police action. The fire in Phuket resulted in a parliamentary 
commission of enquiry. 

There has been a slight reduction in the number of air flights from Japan 
to the Philippines. Whether this is a temporary abberation. or whether it is 
permanent, only time .'ill tell. Perhaps the trade has moved elsewhere, and we 
have yet \o locate it. Pprhaps it will he back this summer, increased. 

The ease of modern confnunications - via the jet plane, satellites, com- 
puters, video-recorders - has made the trade of the child-exploiter easier. 
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Modern technology is used first by the law-breakers, and it takes a long tine 
for law enforcenent to catch up. 

Governments, by their very nature, are nationalistic. They are not struc- 
tured to work internationally on social issues. Ethiopia is a classic example 
of the private, voluntaiy agencies taking the initiative, while governments 
languished in the rear. 

The initiatives being *aken by the US State Department and US Customs 
officials, under pressure fron Senator Roth's Senate hearings, are to be ap- 
plauded. Customs officials are planning a series of bilateral working agree- 
ments with Sweden, Denmark, Germany and the Netherlands - hopefully these will 
have some effect, and the trade in pornography will, at least, dimmish. We 
also hope thdt the State Department will forgive us if we are skeptical. It 
has taken 81 years since the signing of the first international treaty in 1904. 
In any event, these bilateral agreements only attempt to tackle part of the 
interlinked trade. 



The only organizations really attemp*-ing to deal with this matter at an 
iratf national level are the international non-government organizations. 

Our own organization, DCI-USA, is the US section of the international 
child-advocacy movement founded in Geneva, Switzerland during the International 
Year of the Child. 

It IS a volunteer movement, with a small full-time Secretariat, that uses 
the expertise of its members to the fullest. It has uver 1,200 members and 
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affiliates in 80 countries. In the USA there are 200 mer^bers. T^^ey are pre- 
dominantly child-care professionals, social workers, lawyers, police officers, 
academics and pediatricians. 

Our work consists of monitoring press reports and other studies on the 
abuse, neglect and exploitation of children, carrying out or comnissioning 
research into critical areas of children's needs, introducing national and 
international legislation, lobbying for its enforcement and creating and man- 
aging innovative programs when no one else wiil take up the challenge. 

In order to be effective, we need the help, assistance and support of as 
many p<?ople as possible. It is important that the prejudices of "professional 
officers" and social workers against sharing information with the voluntary 
sector be overcome. There must be a free flow of information between the sta- 
tutory agencies and the non-government organizations. 

All of you reading this book have evidence that is needed to arrest the 
trade. It might be quite simple, like the title page to a pornographic book 
or magazine showing the publisher and the date printed. It might *)e the post- 
mark on the envelope it came in. It ir.ight be the developing process shown on 
the 8m film. 

You might pick up the name of an alleged abuser in another state or coun- 
try and have no one to pass it to that you trust. 

In return, OCl can benefit workers who are having difficulty dealing with 
children from another country. Our international contacts are substantial. 
We can arrange for social enojiry reports from almost anywhere - carried out 
by people qualified in the country in question. 
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Additionally, DCI can help make you aware of both the gravity of and the 
solutions to children's problems throughout the world. Our quarterly journal, 
the International Children's Rights Mo nitor, has been widely accldimed. We 
hold consultative status with the UK and UNICEF, and our opinions are called 
for on a variety of children's rights issues. 

Despite the distressing s .ate of cniidren's needs we find today, we dc 
have hope. Interest in international and national treaties and laws has never 
been higher. The issue has received a degree of priority treatment from gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organizations, which, while still not enough, 
represents a first step. In the final analysis, however, the battle can only 
be won through a multi-tiered cainpaign of education, eradication and enforce- 
ment. That can only happen if people, all over the world, sit up, take notice, 
join together and get involved. 
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Defence for CfiHdren international (OCl) it «n independent 
non •governmental organisation tet up during the 
International Year of the Child (19791 toer sure on-going 
practMUl systematic and concerted international action 
specif x:ally diritted towards promoting and protecting the 
rights of the child Th* oreaniution s aims are 

• to foster awarenettabou( and solidanty around 
children's rights situations itsuei and initiatives throughoyt 
thewcKfd 

• to seek, promote and implement the most effective 
means of securing the protection of these rights in concrete 
Situations from both a preventive and a curativ* standpoint 
To achieve these aims, OCl's methods include 

• publishing information on all aiPKtsof children's rights 
through a regular bulletin for members, the Quarterly 
fnternstionft Chtfdrfn'i fttghtt Monitor for wide 
distribution and ad hoc pubhcatront 

• taking up specif tc ceiet of violations of children s rights 
referred to it as an independent international agency 

• undertaktng«ctK)n-or»ented imntigations ak>ne or 
tointty on global itsuei of speLial concern which are found 
to be in^dequatetY dooumentk^d internationally, e g the 
texuaf exploitation of children children m prisons. 

• taking direct »ction in re^xinee to situations involving 
the yiolation of rvhtt of ipecif ir groups of children , 

• monitoring and evaluating the practical implementation 
of accepted children s righU, 

• \*ofking for improved mternationel standards m the 
children's rights sphere, 

• stimulatingcooperationandaction rutionatly regionally 
and internetionally to improve responses to children s 
rights proWems 

OCl IS an international movement which already has a 
n>embcrship of both individuals and organtsattom involved 
^ th or supporting its twork in nearly 40 countries on all 
t-ontinenti and twith subecribers correipondents and 
infurmation axchanee agreements in meny mo^e It is in 
comuftattve status twith the United Nattons Economic and 
Social Council (Roster) and with UNlCEF 

Defeftce for Children International 

P 0 Box 3S9 

CH12tt GENEVE 4 

SWITZERLAND 

Ttl Gtneva(022)208 345 
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Unarmed conflicts 
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lmpo«ib*e to dKtde among several ittuct that CjuW 
I have been the indivKluel tubjecto of thu column Here 
are luit Three of them, reduced to their timplett form for 
the moment 

In t went every penny Ictnt, centime, lire etc ) to 90 to 
the children ' UfKjuote When giving money to e humani 
tarian orgenisation one apparently expect! the entire turn 
to errive by n>«gic m the n*ndi M the ' iporteorad" chiW, 
edull or community via a chenty that equally apparently 
payinorent no ulartei. no telephone billi nomwichaxyet, 
etc Rewltt humanitarian mitltutioni falling over mr 1 
other to prove" how imte they are ipending on "admin,< 
tration" the counter -prodocttve cover-up of the real cort» 
involved and if thi« it 'hought to be uncovered, pubtic mtt 
truit and confuiton Exampk "t undvtond from an 
»uthont»ttv tourcf thst onty8p9rc9nt of contribution% to 
Ufi/fC£F Ktus/ly rtach th0 cnt(df*n"^ Among the un«*ed 
quett»or»t what does "reaching children ' really maen if 
preciiely, it t» to have a real meaning for thoee children? 
And if we fnanage to answer that what does "reaching 
children" require? Something mora no doubt, than "every 
penny ' going to them 

(2) 'Tht aim It to f»tmX0,0O0 pounds ( } Wk'rtnouinti 
onfy p dinvY fMOph trying to h»lp " The money being 
raised 11 for the construction of an orphanage outside Ohaka. 
Bangiidesh It 11 designed to supplement thefecilitietat the 
pra^nt building wf>ere "xht womwi, in » thalfOy ttri wm 
crying bittwrty m sht btggtd for hmr httk girl to ba fk»n 
in ( ) For ttarvmg fam,tm*, tftt orpftanagt n th€ <«rt f)op0 
for thBif children, many of wftomvtnotmfwctorpfimt"^ 
The initiator isa Bnttih Airways ttewardew, whose goodwill 
we do not question What we should question »uret> is the 
promotion of solutions' hat take children away from their 
parent! 

I3J Within the next few months, three major inttrnatior^l 
vehttles for information on childien'i affairs mey well drs 
appear UNlCEF's td*tt Forum and UNIC£F N9m ere 
likely to ::ease appeering before the erxl of the year The 
60 year old /nttrnstiontf Child Wtlfart Btvmw is being 
phase.' out <jnleu - ai we hope - there is « last mmute 
reprieve This at a time when requests for informetion from 
all parts of the world are increasing substantially and the 
need for channeli through which the 'Third World" can 
exPreu iti opinions ^nd concerns grows He who peys the 
pip^r 

Put tnese itiuet together Measure the results for children 
These conflicts with their often devastating ramificationi 
»o' children are ones for which we are totally unarmed ■ 
Nigel Cantwefl 
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OISAPPEARANCK: 
CHILDREN AND THEIR RIGHTS 



Moiiamed El KouWne 



□ The prtcliCT of diuppei'ince ii a new ticet ThU 
repfwion hi» iwumid in alirmtng pfopoHionj over 
the p«t ten years or so It violitis the most elementary nghti 
of the irxjividual The practice take* on a still more sinister 
colourirg when it affects childran as it often does 

Dtiappea'anc* may affect a child directly, if heisabducted 
togethet with his parents or \i ha is born in a secret detention 
camp where his pregrunt mother was kept or it may affect 
him indiiectly if he witnesjed his p»rents abduction 
w thoot himself being taken tn every caje diieppearance 
provokes very lenous disturbafKet m the chtid which 
jeopardise his mental balance and integration into society 

Diri ptychologtcal coni«qutno»t 

The repercussions on child en of a disappearance m the 
family which is tha primary group unit afford ng the child 
protection and guidance, have been shown in a number of 
studies by psy^iatnsts psychologistsandphysicans^ These 
studies reveal that the rrvembers of the family of someor^e 
who has diseppeared live m a 'prolonged state of shock ' a 
mixture of fear mental anguish and total bewilderment 
As a rule the reactions o* the family mefrber s go through a 
number of d fferent stages At lirst there is a stage of doing 
nothing motivated by faar of repnsel against themselves 
or by tha faar of endangering tha lifa if the ona who has 
disappeared" and wfio theV hope, is still alive if they 
ask too many questions they think they may precipitate 
his being killed SiJance and naction frequently result in 
guil -elings The^e lerS to the next stage, wh'n the family 
undertakes an active search for the victim with all the 
attendant feelings of anxiety that this mvotvei Lastly 
seeir»g how powerless they are ^nd faced with the authorities 
bedevilling sitence they begin to reaitje the need for soma 
form of collective action and either organise an auociation 



or turn to alfead/ existing groupi and international organise 
tioris It IS now recognised that contact with a support group 
exerts a deeply therapeutic effect on tha relatives of a 

disappeared' person 
The disappearance of a person leeds to meny changes in the 
life ol his family His wages were more often than not the 
mainstay of his family's existerKe Now his wife has to 90 
to work while at itn same time pursuir>g her search for her 
abducted husband Tha children are thus left to their own 
devices Somctimei the older ones take charge of the houte 
hold ar>d of their younger brother and sisters, and in tome 
cases they even try to earn some mor>ey though they are 
neither old enough nor sufficiently mature to be working 
Their own hopes and plant for the future thus come to 
nought their new occupations and family obligations oftan 



GROWING N'JMBERS "DISAPPEARED" 
INPEHU 

The reiponM of the Peruvian Armed Forces to the 
Send^ro Lummoso ("Shining Path") fueriila movement 
teems to have been at laait as nefligent of batic human 
I ightt as th a action of the movement b*ir>| combatted 
One of the target gro pi of the Armad Poreet in tt*/ 
emergency lotM - ^nd Ayaoucho n deerly yvong 
people Amnatty international reported m February 
IMS that It had dooumentad ceiet o> 76 children end 
teenagen under 18 who have "diiappaared" 
Al «Jto reported thet leading members of the (udctery 
in PerL including the Attorney -GetMra I and provincial 
public proiacutort, have dei>ourKed the attivitiet of the 
Armad Forces artd the obstruct iveimt of tha letter wrth 
regard to mvetttgationt into the wtttraaboutt of the 
"dit^>peared' So fer these prottsu heva been to no 
evail 
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Itad thwn to drop tlwtr ichoo4ing,androbth«m of their own 
chi'dhood Thoit childr«n wtio hivt no oldtr sibling to 
look afltr thtni tnd up roaming th« ttrttu, not unlika 
chiMren who w«rt orphantd during • war 
Studttt rtvMl vary safiout pjychoiofliual dama^t, thrj 

•bandoniDent tyndroma ' m childran wtiosff part ttj 
tuddtnly diiappMrad from thair lifa, and m thow who 
witnaued tha abduction of thair parants in jituatior 
wheta viotanca wai uiad (tortura bafora thay wara takan 

way k)otinflof tha homa etc ) Thi»$yndromai$avenmore 
pronouncad m children wtio wtra born in detention camps 
and who ware Uken eway from thait mother Tha*a children, 
moreover wara bom in extremely poor tanitary corKlitiont 
with no medical atsittanca whatioavar the mother »oma 
timet having baan lub^actac to torture until shortly before 
giving birth Soma of them were placed anonymou*ly in 
public in»titution«, other* were given away-ot even *old- 
to adoptive famihas, not only in the jama country but also 
abroad Unlike an adult a child who ditapoaart lom hit 
own legitimate identity 

A child n^«v •l>o axparienca • faahng of abandonment if 
the rett of the family conceal the truth from him arKi keep 
him from tharmg thair concern Howtver bamg themtelvet 
deeply parturtjad by tha diiappaaranca femily membert 
have no mnar letourcat left to offer .Se child iny emotional 
tupport or to attempt to even partially make up for the 
emotional tiat he had-and loit-wrth tha "diiappaarad" 
perton Formerly the centra of tha world", tha child thut 
bacomat a ttrangar in hn own famil> and may evan bacome 
an outcatt of lociety The ttudiat referred to above thow 
that tha children of the diMppaarad" expw^ienca faalingt 
of powerlaitnatt and iniacurity they are hypatian,,tivi 
but above all they exhibit ragrettiva bahevioi which 
manifettt ittetf by a lots of tha ability to . 'Pt vith laily 
activities Clearly the problem it luch at to req^ the 
■nternetionai community t fullest attention 



Rights trtmpltd 

"Ditappaarancc violatet no' only the nghtt of the person 
directly involved ('he right to life the right to protection 
agamit bair>g subjected to torture or other cruel inhuman 
or degrading treatment tha right to recognition of a legal 
tdantity and right to a fair trial, the right to freedom of 
opinion and freedom of axprassion tha right to family 
life, ate) thay also violate the rights whic^i apply to 
children ipecificatly These have been embodied m a 
number of international instruments promulgated on a 
univartal or on a regional basis 

Tha rights of tha child which ara inftinged by disap 
paarancas" may be clauif lad as follows 

• thoN relating to the protection and care of chtldran, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers^ 

• thoee relating to the child s right to a pertonal identity 3, 

• those relating to the child's right to be protected and 
cared for by his parents* 

Most of these rights era set out m the Draft Convention on 
tha Rights of the Child However, an addition? orovision 
to cover tha specific situation created by 'disappearances" 
woukj be desirable Such a provision might be 'ntarted m 
article 6 of tha Draft which m its pteiant form appears 
too vagua and not sufficiently detailed to afford children tha 
necessary protection against 'disappearances" M (M E K } 



1 Sacig Ctiiidrinol PriKincriind thi Oiupptvad A OiaQnolliC 
Studv S«nl. #90 Chill 1979 I n Ctn^mn Study on Latin Amaric* 
bv Or F AHordi Toronto 1979 S*t ilto in tha wmi Publication 

S«quil«a of PoiiTr ■! R«Pmiion thi Pivchologic«i Hirm to 
Childnn tiv Mam E IMariolli ir ■/ Thi Oild ind Poht.csi 
Raptttfion 

2 Thcv NT out <n ft iicuHr In Thi Univfrwl OKIiritton of 
Human flighti {■rT 25 2) m the lnt«f nitmnil Covenrt on 
Civil ■rxJ Politcat R<«Mf (irt 34 Pin II m thi lniirnition«l 
Covcrunt on Economic Soctalind CuMunl Riahtilirt 10 P«rii 2 
■rxl 31 in the Oeclarition of th* flUhti 0» thi 'hikJ ind m the 
Amwtcan Convvotion on Human Rtghti lart 191 Thet* r<«»iti in 
10 «omc ■xtant ralatad to tha protection of thi right to Itfi thi firit 
risM ol thi human tWiog The Am«ricar> Convention Protectt thit 
rnjht from thi timi of corKiption Ian 4 pari 1 1 

3 Thil rafi^l to thi riaht of thi child to ba ragiStirad im>T>«)iitiiV 
iltir birth ind to hiv« I n«mi llniernitional Covenint on Civil ind 
PoMicii Right* fi 34 Pin 3) ind fvan ii mpulitad <n the 
Amlricin Convention lirt 18) the right to a familv nimi Thma 
proviiion* ipply <n pertiCulir to chiltfran born in detention cimpt 
Thi right to I pirtonil idvn'itv <l alM mantiOrMd in the Gmevi 
Conventioni IConvention IV irticlei 34 50 ind 13C) and m Pro 
tocol I liri 78 pen 31 Protocol 1 1 mifcttrto mmtionot thi tubiact 

4 Priocipla A 01 thi Oaclarition ot thi Rightiof thi Child itiPuiatei 
thit thi child thiM flrow up under thi rMpor» ',.ntv of hiipinnti 
ind m thi MM of I c' d tn tender Veer* thii hi thill not bi 
leparittd from hit mother The tamny n conlKlered to t>' : •lurll 
ind fundamantil unit Of KKiety It is entitled to Proiection by 
tociiiv ii>d by ihi Stall llntirnjtiortal Covenant jn Civil and Pod 
tic«l R«ht* irt 33 pari 1 Amarican Convent ir i on Human Rightt 
art 17 para I African Chart** of Hurrta' ind PeoPlt« Rightl 
Irt 18) Thi Ginevi Conventioni ind ni AddiitOnal Protocoli 
therito contiin prOviSioni ralatin« lo iha protaclionof th family 
unii to tha right of tha child rot o ba MfWated from hit farmly 
tvan m the cat* of daiant on and lo Iha reunification of famiJi** 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 



. iSL.'^I^E^c' '^l^r*" of th« Support Group of the Gr«Kimoth», of 

• PiMi (to M«yo, pMt for tht mum of "d»appMr«!" chMran to tht ir f.mil«M .ytn •ft.r mMv v«i 
of adiuftmtnt to thiir now tnvvonnwnt 



)Sn yMTi and Mv«n monthi havt p«tMd tinct P»uli 
•long With htr partntt, wn »^ idn«pp«d-and lattr 
wrtnd>«d from htf partnft iidt to diuppMr into th« o«t 
work of tiff Of of ttw milittrv dictJtOflhip whicti Jjovtfntd 
Argtntini 

Afltr tlx long yM/< of •gnortnot !•«• and ^ictimiZttion, iht 
WW rtunittd with h«^ Itgitinnatt ftmily In doing lo. juitict 
rtturntdhtf to truth l«gjtimacy,ind hMlth 
OoJtfW of Mqufftrtd and "diuppMrtd' childrtn havt tr» 
»tl«d th»» happy road of rtturn to ttwir trut familitt, thank* 
to tha couragaout humanitarian and tKamplarv tHorti of 
«h« Attociation of tt« Grandmothart of tht Piuadt Mayo 
in thadaftnca of childrtn'» rights 

Tha Argantinian paopla wtro during tha ytart of ttrror had 
to M«k rtfijgt in an unhaaithy tilanct ara ttw prirKipal 
colltbofator» in th » r>obla obftctiva Similarly, many mam 
bar* of tht pfoft«Kmi tV«Cially haalth and law,contribtjta 
tachrecal and iciantiftc mpport Includtd m thu lanar 
groop art cam in »act»on» of thacomtitutional govtrnmant 
pitdgad to a similar task 

In all cam of rntitution tha tima alaptad batwaan the 



» of tha ^ild am.' its rtturn to its rightful 
family has rangad from six to savan yaars, and thaapproxi 
ma»t agt of tha children at tha timaof thair laquattration 
vtrwd batwatn a faw ntonths ar.d four yaars 
Although from a Itgal standpoint thara can ba no doob: as 
to tha lagttimacv of thatt claims for rtititution. a certain 
confusion has bean obtarvad in soma aactors of public 
opinion as to tha btnafit of tha child of bair»g raturnad to 
hit/har family after atvarai ywi' ditappaaranot-ytars 
during whKh tha child was raitwJ m a family environment 
imposed by the vnlerKa of State tarroriim 
From the ttant^mt of the child's best mtarecti and givtn 
our exparierKa with a oontKlarabla number of restitutions, 
we are m a powtion to state unaquivocally that thit is the 
only means which can guarantaa the child a development 
free from ma|or pivcho social disturtianoet 
We btM this ataenion on the very circumitanoes of the bond 
imposed on tha child whtch, far from falling into the complex 
arena of adoption, era m reality more akin to apprOpr,atiom 
or Psevj do -adopt torn 

Adoption raqutrn three parties an bandoning family an 



ARGENTINIAN PROPOSAL FOR 
INTERNAflONAL PROVISION 
ON "DISAPPEARED" CHILDREN 

Tha Argentinian daiagata to tha UN Working Group on 
thaOraft Convtntion on the Rights of tha Chi Id declared 
during the Group's January lOeSsattion that hiscountry 
wished to table a text for conudaration as an additiorul 
articte in tha Draft Convention, concerning the ipacial 
problem of "disappearance" 

Recalling tha 172 denounciations of cases in which 
children had been abducted and stripped of their identity 
by State agentt during the last half of the Savant in m 
Argentina the delegate stated tliat his country now 
wished to contribute to efforts to prevent similar 
'aggrtsuont against children" m the future »n whetever 
country thty migfit be The inclusion of an article in 
the future Convention would comtitute one gych 
contribution 

The delegate noted thet 28 of the "disappeared children 



had now bean traced, and 20 more ware m the proceei 
of being lo, after yearsof desperate searching Thetracing 
involvea had been greatly facilitated, he taid by the 
setting up of a Federal Advitory Committee, and a 
similar body for the Federal Capital alone 
Tha proposed draft article wes submitted es follows 
{unotficiel translation from tha original Spanish) 

»ra mtltttntK p*nonH >mt •ng famumi tdtnhtv 

•ftrnrntr of hm Of tm idmtftr ttm Sutt »Ml frant 
prOMcrkM » mm um» to that chM ifireufh ttx 
nmtmblnhtrmtt, m tha ttwtmtfommt tima of hit ot tm trva 
•ng audtanbe tOatititY 

jytm obHtattom of tha Stata incMai m ^ortKuiar that of 
fhtf«**o$ tha chtid thacata of mambart ofhnorhar 
btotofKal famity 

The draft text will he cor..idered, in all probabi'ity, 
once a I the substantive articles as tat ot.. m the original 
Polish propoaal have been adopted in first draft form -i e 
pouibl^/ eiraedyet the 1886 Working Group meeting 
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at»r>dont<l child who it looking for a tubttitutt famtly 
andafamOv rtadv totxttnd ittlovt toanabandontd child 
)rt th« situation at hand the family hat .lot abandontd V e 
child-thc partntt are svquetterad or ditapptarad and 
mambert of the legitimate family are looking for the child 
There it no abandontd child but a child criminally violated 
in her'hu rightt wtw longt for truth identity )ott 'nd 
liberty And finally there it a couple which it ready to p*r 
pttuate the original violationt 

The act of appropriation it marked by denial coocealrntnt 
and lie« about the child't ongm on the part of tha pseudo 
parents and by the violation of the child t will and of the 
life protect of his/her parents now represented by his/her 
legitimate family members 

This concealment character les typical situation des 
cni^ ^ by psychologists as 'conditions of disaster Thit 
term is applied tc those situations of family hfe where 
horror is mystifir By definition, 'conditions of disaster 
are dirtctly bd' id to the abomination of family secrecy 
and otherwise constitute a factor of social shodt linkad to 
the constant effect of the carcinogenic hidden horror 
Although tt is not talked about or precisely because it is 
not talked about the lecret perverts like an infiltrattig 
cancer the lives and emotional structure; of the famiiy 
This IS especially true when the pseudo family is created 
by the »me repressive »!•> itt which constitute the 
malignancy 

The Only antidote against the malignancy is to uncover 
all that hides and stmultanecjsly promotes, the establish 
men* o' s new order of family legitimacy 
Without doubt this stripping away is painful because it is 
terrifying as were the circumstances which gave rise to ,t 
But only the truth can act as an incision to dram relieve 
the pam and cure t>ie abcess created by the conditions 
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NEW WORK ON CHILDHOOD INFORMATION 

Childhood tnformstion RtsourcMt 'S a compendi in on 
what to read wf>ere to consult and where tu get anPMers 
on every aspect of the child, and is due for publication 
by Information Resources Press in Ma'ch 1985 
The reference book describes ^nd evaluates fnore than 
1 100 key sources of information on children and child 
hood It IS the first and only work in print to assemble 
in orw volume the countless sources and statistics on 
children thst have been compiled over the years 
Virtually every aoect of children and childhood n 
covered Encycloped^ in scope, Cft-fd/woc/ /ntormaf/on 
Rnoufcn encompasses the m«iOr relevant aources. 
Publications on-line data bases andorganizationsdealing 
With topics ranging from ^.uv abuse, mining children 
breeit feeding, and the iffects of divorce on '-hiMren 
to the lmpov^'lsheO child luvtnile deliquency handi 
capped and gifted children the sexually abused child, 
and single adoptive parents Included alto are special 
Chapters on statistical measurements tests end astes 
ments and parent education 

Childhood Informstion Ftsourcts is available for S45 00 
plus S'i^b for postage and handling from Information 
Resources Press 1700 North Moore Sveet Suite 700, 
Arlington Virginia 22209, USA 

REPORT ON "VIOLENT STATE ACTION" 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

'Pfo*ett against the ruhng pohncal system broke out 
nationwide m August/September 1984 at the new 
constitution was launched ( ) Soldiers and police 
merged as a stngfe forve ( M pattern gwckly emerged 
acroa the country of unprovoked aggression towards 
residents ( i Provocation m the three Grahamstown 
townships of Joia Tantyi and fingo Village (popufaiion 
SO 000) peak^ on the eve of Patrick Mdyogolo's funeral 
rhis JS year-old boy w*s the first rubber bullet victim 
of 1984 in Grahamstown Thousands sartg through 
the ntght of 8 November ( ) The next day. the day of 
the funeni, was symbohally turned mto a stayaway 
( ) Thousands atterided the aervice arni graveside 
ceremonies As the crowd diipersed the State -orces 
-noved in teargassing and sjambokkir^ (whipping) 
the-T) ( ) This was the contzxt for what resident-, 
in E Street experienced on 9 November " 
The above is taken from the introduction to an eye 
Witness report about teargassing thootir>g and brutality 
by soldiers and police m an indiscnmmate matter 
which affect>fl children |ust as n.uch as adults 

f Sveer Grtttatntrown 9 Novem^ 1984 An tvt witntts 
rtporr viol»"t tut* ecrion in South Afrtet publit^fd bv 
GrtharrittOMn Ccnmitlt* o> Dtmocralt tvidiblt tiom Kutot 
Co'" Hout-ninltriit 19 N L 3572 L T U('» -h? Ntlh«flindt 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 
OF INDIGENOUS PEOPLES 

The unwirrsnted rtmovil of chddren from thiir nativt 
commgnitttt thtir ajbMqutnt dt inittvi tttrangement 
from H>ow cotTWTMinititi and th« harmful and tomttirrm 
fiUl circumitincw of thi fofttr zvm inio w^^ch tl^ art 
placad tf an artarnatxra tokition in thair btft inttrntt" 
art longiundtnf but alto long-nagtactad chiklran't rightt 

lUUtf 

Tha proM«m hat racvntly baan highiiQntad in Canada ona 
of many countrtat (including Auttralia tht USA and wvaral 
Cantral and South Amarican countrias) m which indiginoui 
paoQiat altaga tyttamatic violttton of ttiair rightt by tha 
authorititf and tba ramoval of ttiair childranattharaiponta 
to thaw opprasMd rtatt 

On 26 Juiv '««4, rapom >»ViMS4*, Richard Cardinal a 
17 yaarold Mttit boy hangad h<mialf m tha backyard of 
hn fottar paranti Stnca the aga of thraa, ha had baan a 
parmanant ward of tt a Atbaru Govarnmant and had baan 
piacad m no law than 18 foftar homat during ttKMa 14 yaart 
Ht had ortgmally baan ramovad from homa-and from hn 
com»Tnjn»tv-l>«cau« ha parants wara ataohotic Likt moit 
Indian chtldran m that rtiiat»on ha waa plaoad with whita 
fottar-partrm, and in tha luccawon of luch familiai 
ttndad to ba "lookad afiar" rattiar than lovad »nd cvad for 
Potantral Nativa foitar pafanu, it is al sgad, ofttn ba»iava 
rghtly or wrongly that thay wilt fail to qualify, gtvtn tha 
ttrict gu<la4>nat for fotttr parenting laid down by the rtt 
ponubla lociai tarvcat 

Richvd't Mjicida it raportad to ba tha 1 7th racordad daath 
among wKdt of the Albarta Govarnmant bwtvwan mjd 1983 
and mid 1984 



, of l>>fl AbOri«in«l Multi-M«di« Society ol 



AFGHANI CHILDREN SENT TO USSR 

According to tha Swiu daily ^aua ZOthtr Ztitung 
(14 Novambar 1984) Wittarn diptomatt nitionad m 
Naw Delhi raix>rtad that "a firtt conttngant' of B70 
chtldran tgad 7 to 9 yaart wara flown out of Kabul 
bound for education and training m the USSR Thn 
move apparently took place againrt the will of the 
parents and it it claimed that tha training couriat tra 
to last 10 yaart 

DCI hei for tome time baan concarnad »bout timilar 
oparationt thai have taken place from Kampuchea to 
Vietnam and from certain African ooontria*, «jch as 
Ethiopia to Cuba OCl t major preoccupationt concern 
tha tow aga of the children involved and the fad that no 
account laamt to ba taken of thair parantt —or their 
own-withai 



PHILIPPINES EXTRAJUDICIAL KILLINGS 
OF CHILDREN 

Amnesty International laportt the killing of three young 
People, and the wounding of tavan woman and children 
in Agdao Davao City, f>hilippin«f, on 2 Oacembar 
1984, allagedh^ by mcmberi of theCivihan Home Oafensa 
Force, a civilian miiitia urxJar tha command of the 
Armad Forces 

The killings followed a 'peoples strike" m the area, 
whch was broken up on 28 November Thay were 
directed against members of a tquanar community that 
had taken part in the strike Eight men, believed to be 
from the CMDF forced the male iquanars to he drvm, 
and ihot five of tham dead, including Rey Navaja (17), 
Martin Caniza (16) and Joel NartMy (14) 
The events took place m the context of constant armed 
claihas between government troops and opposition 
groups in Davao, the mam city in Mindanao ReporU 
of human rights violatiorts are contirnious and the 
acting chief of staff of the Armed Forces, Lt Gen Fidel 
Rjmos, IS takJ to nave admrnad that military igi,ies 
may have been a faaor m the breakdown of law and 
orrlar 



CHILD VICTIMS OF VIOLENCE IN SRI LANKA 

The conflict between Tamil extremm {^oups anj the 
Sinhalese majority of Sri Lanka has not spared chiMran 
An Amnesty International document dated 0 January 
1985 grves ttve following details 

• Accordingtoanaye-witnettaccount,onl2Augo$tl984 
army personnel slashed the face of a 13 yaarold boy with 
a broken bottle, causing him to bleed Profusely He died in 
hospital as a retult of his iniuries 

• A man who was himself subiected to torture recounts 
the faa that a "small boy' aocompanytng him to buy fish 
was interrogated and beaten by army personnel at Keenmalai 
on 20 September 

• Children ware among the 65 Sinhalese civilians killed 
in the Mulleittvu district, by members of a Tamil extremist 
group on 30 November 

• Children warealsoamong the 102 victims-most I y Tamil- 
killed on 4 December in the Mannar area by security forces 
m a reprisal attack 

• On tha tame day, army personnel allegedly tired mdticr, 
minataiy at the inhabitants of Parappankandal killing a 
nursing mother whose c^lkl s<ir ived despite having thre« 
toes shot off 

• Sri Lankan Tamils seeking political asylum eva tho^a as 
you'>9asl5 nsk arbitrary arrest /ncommymcarx/o dv»enlton 
and ill traatment if subjected (o rafoulamert 
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• Adoption of (almost!) five drtft articles 

• Non -industrial I sad countries more active 

• NGOscorigratuleted on their input 

• Sights set on '88? 



RUSHING 




SLOWLY 



A report on the 1985 meeting of the UN Working Group 
on the Question of a Convention on the Rights of the Child 
(28 January '1tt February, Ganava) 



True, the UN General Anembty had raquested in 1964 that a spectal effort be made to come up with a final 
draft text for tb€ Convention th» year, in honour of the fact that it ii International Youth Year True, thii 
goal wai anything but reached, and the number of draft articles adopted during this session was har<^ly 
greiter than average But true too that the pnactiaed eye could detect a linte more lenie of urgBfy:y than 
before One might describe it as rushing slowly 

PARTICIPATION UP 

Both participation in itstlf (i e antndenoe) and active parttcipatton were higher than average this ycar-we 
counted over forty delegations present, almost half representing the non-induftrialised cou<"trfes Apart 
from a general ranaitsanoe of mteraft m the draft Convention, two factors may h«v* contributed to this 
f irttly, the fact that for the first time since woric on the dreft Convention bcaan, there were no 
simultaneous meetings of the Worlcing Group on the Convention or> Torture (drafting of which was 
completed in 1 W4), aecondly, the NGOs had of^anised an "information maetir»g" for governmental 
repre«ntatives in December, and many of those who attended had never or rarely taken part in the 
Worlcing Group meetings previously 

The participaton of delegates from :}ie "South" was particularly encouragirm and positive It is recognised 
that the non-industnalisad countries are greatly hsmpened by the limited resources they can devote to such 
meetings-the Senege^sje delegate, for examp'*. was running between three different UN meetings going 
on at the sarw time This did not prevent hin and, notably, delegates from Algeria. Bancladesh, China, 
and Me*rt.*o from puning forward the South's pomt of v«w far more forcefully than usual, and with 
roiicrete results m the draft texts adopted 

Although the members of the Working Group ar» those countries on the Commission on Human Rights 
(numbering 43), observer nations can play an equally important rote Algeria and Canada, both observers, 
2 among the most active delegations 
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ArtKit 12btf- HEALTH 



THE DRAFT CONVENTION ON 



1 TK« Sl»tM Hrttt to thf Cmoi COftV««t>0<i '•COIjr,,!, ih» '.flM 
O* tht child M •o)Ovni«nt Of Ih« hi|»t««l •livimb** tttfxla'd o* 
t>Wlth •n«tO m«dica< 9<>it r«h«6ii<tat>on l»cii't>*> Th« Stvitt '•'i rt 

Itttvt to that "O Chitd It «Jipr-v»d Iik t.n»Oci»' rwiorn 

of hK 'ifht Ol MX«M to MKh h*»Uh c«r« Mrv.CM 

2 T»»« StvtM fartm to Drtwni Cootwotto" purw* ♦uh 
.m«iwn«ntation o< thit P»'i»eui»f t»»i» app'opr .n 

U) tfim^Nh infant and chitd moruitty 

n>> wwjra tha prev«t«n o» nacaw»f v mwtieai ■Mittanr* tnd hattTh 
car* to all ehrtdran wnh amphatn Oi iha «J»v«(OP»nani o' P'.mwy 

Ic) afWMfa MJprapflata haaith cara <o« iipvcum mothart 
Id) ancour«ta tn« provif wn of full amtaccurat* inlwrnmion 

< III I -rrnr--* ."KHidim tha •rf*»'»wfw o' 

br«Mt ifadinf 

U) an*ur» tha pfO»«*on Of in'o mal'on ta and t'»<n>r>| for rraoB 
•nd childran >n baMC hao*1h ca^a »an>lat)on and pftvantion o< 
accidantt 

(f) da»it 0 0 prawantfva h«ellh ea^a and fwnrfy pJ^nn'^t •dw«t>on 
•nd tanricat 

3 Stttai Partial to tha P^nant Convantion undartaka to P«0«nc«a 
•nd ancoufaija m»aii»at«nai eoopa»atton w»ith a v.a*» lo ach-^.n* 
PfOfraMiv«4v ttia full raaliiatton o< tha right racoffm**) m thit 
articla In thN fa(ard P«<licula' account i^an b* talian of >ria naadt 

•nf counlriat 



Commnt 

On t^>• wbota, th« t*xt of thii dr*ft •rticl* c«n bt iookmi 
upon tt utiifactorv S«vtf»l rtoonirrwndatiofn mad* bv 
lh« NGO> ^Kvt found thtir plact th«r*in, noUtoW txp^icit 
rtftrtiKt to tht conctfn of primary hMlth c«rt (para 2 b) 
•nd to tha nafd for familv planning aducation and larvicai 
(para 2 f ) M wall m to tht promotton of bratft faading 
<pva 2 d)-albait, tn tht lait cnt m partia.lai , m a much 
attanuattd form (Aigarta had m fact tabMd an tntirt draft 
artcit on thit ona aubfact) Alio i*iut*r> ". tha mantion 
(para 2 •) of tht pravamion of aoodants at ii tha incfuMon 
of pn 3 on tntarnattonal cooptratton tha idta for whch 
cama from tha Sanagalaaa daiagata and which adaquttt*Y 
rtf tacit the NGO propotal that "ifMcttf stnntion thauki 
gtvn to ehildnn ofdnwhpmt countrm" 
On t^>« nagttiva udt, ntithar tha qu«fltor> of protaction 
from madical inttattigBtJOn and traatmant datrimcntti to 
tha chrid't davtlopnwnt, nor that of traditional practicat 
h vmfut to haatth, wara daalt with, thaia may ba taktn up 
agwn-or fth to ba oovarad-in tha conttxt of draft articia 
18 (axtra familial maitraatmant/axploitttion) 

Artiala 14 - STANDARD OF LIVING 

1 TMSutaifartlwio thapfaaw»tCon*w>ttonficotnUathar.»ht 
of ay*v ehiW toattandtnl of l.»»nt adoquata lo* tha child t 
phvecat mantat *»itui« "wei and nc>a4 da«*op<nant 

2 ■n>apwa«»tl»)o» ot»>«'»'«W«n«**«fO' thaehiWhavatha 
primary fa»on*bilitv to laojra w»llh,n th«<r ab'litiai and financial 
CMMcdiat t^acoodittontotlwintnacawafYtO'thaehiKli 



Tex to adopted by th« UN 



3 Tha Statat ^r|it» lo tht pimni Convantion " aeco'd»nca koi*'' 
nat.orwi eo'»<Jition»»nd**iihiB th»ir maarn ihali i»li» aoPfOP't*ii 
maaturai to aMiti paranti and othart raipon«4>»a *of tha ehud lo 
»mp»a«»»ant .hn r«fhtand fhalt ir<cata of naad provK>a mataf>*t 
•wittanca and MOpon pro«ra«nfi»a» particulartv w th ragard to 
nutrition ctOthmfandKowaing 

Commtnt 

Thara art ttill draft ttxU tabiad with ragard to thit article 
whch tharafora hat to ba contidarad at prattnt at 
incofnplata Tha NGOt wtrapltasad tonota tht inclution 
of tha conoapt of "tocff dtythpmtnt" m tht f irtt 
pragraph, whch thiY had put forward in thtir propotad 
taxt Thtyara ttilltaakingrtfaranoaito 

• ipactal piovtiionf for thapoortft or tingla-partnt 
familtatandchildran daprtvad of parantal cart. 

• tht fact that parantal oWigatiom to tupport tht child do 
not ca>M whto thtChiM ti living apart from tham or ffom 
othart rtlpontibit for him/har, 

• comidtration of ttandard of living n dtvalopmtnt 
pltnnmg and tnttrnttional cooparatton pro^ammat 



ArtM* 16- EDUCATION 

1 Tha Statat ^rttl to 1f*a prattnt ConvantiOn raco^nira lha fight 
of ttta chitd to adwcation and with a viaw to tchiav.nf tha full 
roalttation of th» right on th« bttii of aqual opportunitv tf-ay ihali 
m Particular 

la) mtli* prtm«rv adwcttKHi Irta and compultorv a« aariy n poaiibia 
(t>) tncouraga tha daMtofmcnt of diffarant formtof tacondarv 
«ducationtvit«rrtt Iwth panaral and vocational tomtkalham 
avt'tabi* and accawbta to all chMrcn and trka apprOProta 
mmtuiwt luch aa tha mtrodwctton of (raa ^Jucatiort and offaring 
f inane «iaMwt«rtc« in caatof naad 

Ic) mal>a h«htr adwcation aquallv accittibla to all on tha battt ol 
cappcttv bv Mary ipproprwa mMnt 

2 Statat Pfxm (Ml taht •■' tpprop'iaia mtatura* lo anwra 
that acftool dtaeiplina n adminiitarad i-i a mmM^ ftftactiva ol tha 
chM t human d^^itv 

3 Tha StatM Fariiai to ttta praaani Canvantion thall ratpact tha 
rifhttarvldtrtlMof thapsramiand Mhara ap|»<cabta i«iii 
fuardtni to prov^ dtrtctNM to ttw ehikl in ttw axarciMOf hn 
fifht to aducation m • ntartnar eortaiatant with tha««iving 
capacnMtof tfta child 

4 Tha ttatai Partwt to tfta prattnt Convantion than promoia and 
ancouft«a intarnaiional eo-opfat«>n m maitara ralatin« to 
adtKatWn m ptrticwtar tw ith a vitM to contributing (o tha 
alimmation of itnoranct and iilitaracv throoghoul lh« world and 
faciKtatini accoai «o icianiif tc and t«chn«al Imowrtadga and mod#- ■> 
ta«c hint math Odi In IhM ragard Parttcwiar account ihaM ba takan 
of tha naada of davtk>p<ng countriat 
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THE RIGHTS Of- THE CHILD 



Working Group, January 198S 



Com mam 



in di<cutt«n9 this trticlt th« UN Work )ng Croup d«cid*tf to 
rtftrict It to the contfxt end iorm of cduation priftrrmg 
to dMt with the timi of th«t tduution undtr drtn 
»rticl« 16 Thn twing lo, iht bnK ftght outlinvd m pm% t 
c«n b« corwdtrtd Mtifftctory h can bt nottd that the 
NGOi f ofTnulJtKMi, in par* Y b, of "ytrtout fomfs of 
tteondMfY tdueation tytmnt. both gtrmmf and vocattontl" 
wn adootwl virtually tntact Tht NGOtww^t particularly 
ptMMd how»var with thtinciution of para 2,diractJy 
inoirad by tha NGO propowl atmad at lha prohibition of 
corporal puni«hmant in ichooli tha only ttxt Ubitd on ths 
quflttion Para 4 li tha ratutt of a draft taxt ubM bv 
Algtria (ai irnlaad ii para 1 c\ and oonttitutat a potitivt 
addition ThtNGOtrttrtttad howravar, thatno mantjon 
wai mada of tha davalopmant of aducational proyamma* 
for childran wtK> had rw\ baan abit to racatvt or cornplatf 
f»"vmy aducation 



Artkia K - AIMS OF EDUCATIOM 

Th* Sutw Parim to th« pi ■Will CoovantiWf m th«t tht 
•duuf lOn of tha c^M ihati b* dvKtad to 
(i) th« promotion of th« rto»<<opwini of ih« chM t (Mrionaittv 
uiann and mamal a^td phywcat aMnw to thaw fuitatt poTant«i 
and tht f o«arif>f of raipact tor til human r^hti and tundwi.antti 



(ri» Tha praparation of tha chW fo» raipoAaMa iifa in • fraa fOc««v 
«n tha ipvit of undornandinf tolaranea and friandihip among all 
pao(>4af athnic and ra<i9«4M frouiM 

(ill) Tha daMlopmant of rawaa to* tha natural ■nwirmwnam and fo* 
tha princ«ia« o^ th« Unnad Nationa Chanar 
2 Nopartofpararaphi of th«frt«iailMllb«con(trwadaoatto 
intarfara wHh tha l*anv of indhriduatt and bodtat to attibliih and 
dract aducational in«itutiona iubiact tt«Myt to tha otoaarvanca o( 
tha princViat lat tonh m pararaph 1 and to lha raquiramanl that 
tha aducation f twan m iwch inatltvtlbna aha(( eonfof m to aud> 
mcianum itandarda a< may ba laid down by tha ttata 

Contmant 

Rathar than banifl davotad to "/wywafton for • ftipontibt* 
hf*", at tha NGOt had ufwffiCiaHy and for convantarwa 
antitlad tha draft articia, it now daah aomawhat mora 
rattrictivaty with tt>a "aifm of aducation", fnchiding toma 
aiafnar^ts from tha onginai draft of articta IS Inotabfy in 
para Y (i)) Asiuch,artddatpitathanirpriMaddit»onof 
para 2 at tha intttflation of tha Natharlandt larKl which ii 



Ukenjtra'flhtoyt of tht I n tarnational Covananton 
Econonnic Social arKl Culti>ral Rivhu) it it in kaaping with 
NGOthHikmgonthif quaftion In particular tha NGOl 
ware plaaaad that thair proposaJ to includt a rafarenca to 
aducation 'in hmnony wtXh n$tur9" racatvad tupport and 
aftar dacuKiOn was formulatad (in para 1 (iii)hn a moat 
aPpropnata way 

ArtiHa 17 - LEISURE AND RECREATION 

1 Tha Statat Partiaa to Ttta praaant Comaniton racoanoa tha right 
of tha chM to ran and tanura lo angaa* Plav and racraatior^ 
activitia* appropriatt to tha afa o( ttia chitd and to pafticvata ffaaiy 
•n cutturat lifa and tha artt 

7 Tha Statai ^trat to (ha Praaant Conwantion than ra«MCt and 
promota tha right of tha child to f uliv panic<patt m cultural and 
art>«t>c itf a and ihall ancouraga tha provttion of appropriata and 
aqua) ooportunnia* fof cutturtl artotic T«craat>onai andiataura 

activity 

Commant 

Without a doubt tha taxt adoptad for thn articta-a 
comb«natK>n of a Canadtan f irtf paragraph and US aacond 
P«agraph-ttft tha moit to ba datirad of tha various draft 
articlat agraad upon during this maating of tha UN Working 
Group To bagin wrth, tha aacond paragraph addt littia to 
thafirtt lnaddition,savaraMiauaiwarabruihadas<da 
notaWy 

• tha quart ion of providtng opponunitlat arKl faciUtiat for 
childran wtth «>acial naadt i « diffarant forms of handicap, 

• tha idaa that housing and town planning authoritiat m 
panicular ba anoowagad to puraua tha r*alisation of tha 
righti contiirtad tn tha artida 

Tha lubtact of th« draft artida is too o^ <ookad upon as 
a taoondarv or avan 'an important comidaration This 
comnvntary n not tha piaoa to ar^ua tha caaa NonathaLss, 
■f tha thaorotlcal granting of ri(^ts to childran ii dasigrMd 
to amura thair optimal ovarall davalopmant aach link m 
tha cttatn hai an aqual importaftoa Tha axpariaf>ca of tha 
"induftrialnad nationa", wrth tha highatt ratai for 
ichooling and haalth cara, but alio tha highaat ratas for 
child and adolascant luicida. is aioquant m thit ragard 
Nolatsaloquant is tha fact that Japan, with o na of the 
hqhaft child luieida ratai tn iha world, could not accapi 
tha oWigationi of thn articia as it ttarKk and formaHy 
anneunoad a raaarvttion in this ra^act 
That tha (aooaptad) Canadian proposal contatnad a 
rafartnoa to tha chihTs ri^t to play waipoiitiva But the 
way in which thit and tha othar "ri#tti" grantad In <h« 
articia w«raruihadthrou^wain(.t In tha intarattt of 
■PMding uP tha drafting of tha Convantmn, the mtaractt 
of thachiUware naglacMd-aconctantdangar Thoaawho 
raad the Conaantlon will atill think that this artida is 
talking about dominoai and thaava tidcatt If it it, it 
shouMn't ba And it is OCI, wfuch iparKh aomawhat fnora 
time on casai of chiM torture and axpkxtation than on tha 
racraatior^l probiams of tnoar-city child'an, thatuysao 
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SPEEDING UP? 

Everyone-the UN mdtvKJual governments and the NGOs-has expressed the strong wish that the 
drift Con»*ention be competed as soon as possible Achieving that aim is a different story, however 
Hopes that next year's meeting could last two weeks instead of the usual one now seem to be unrealistic 
At the »rm time, it seems equally unrealistic to expect work to go a great deal faster during the meetings 
toermetves— one article per day woukj appear to be a maximum objective It may also be a desirable 
maximiihi, ,f fi ludges from the content of draft article 1 7 (see th is Supplement) whtch was pushed 
through qujckly but with a lack of due consideration and debate that makes the final text wholly 
unsjtisfactory 

Two things woukj surely help to expedite maners Firstly governments stjould develop their pre meeting 
concenation initiatives, thereby avoiding as far as possible differences of views during the Working Group 
Secondly, as much useful documentation as possible shoukj be made available in good time to the delegates 
by the Secretariat to the Working Group, to facilitate the formulation of draft proposals that take into 
account existing international provisions and other relevant texts 



NGOs ANOlGOs 

The non^vernmental organisations had, as m the previous year, prepared a report on the results of their 
consultations, which was submitted to the Working Group Several elements in this report found an echo in 
the draft texts adopted The work of the NGOs prior to and during the Working Group was, moreover, 
acknowledged by the Norwegian delegate, towards the end of the meeting In his statement.' he 
congratulated the NGOs for their "constructive contribution" and expresied the hope that the Group could 
count on NGOs' "competence and enthus asm" in the future 

In contrast, he noted the need for increased collabontion on the part of the UN system, especially UNICEF 
In fact. Since UNICEF has given useful support to the NGOs m their consultations and was represented 
airrwst t^''oughout th« Working Group meeting (and we gather that this is likaty to be the extent of its 
cooperation m yeari to come as well), the NGOs have had les cauie for concern about that agency's lack 
of direct input rectntiy than had been the case earlier in the drafting process (cf Monitor 0 0) Mere to be 
criticised this year was the absence of the Workj Health Organization twhich had been expressly informed 
that the draft article on health was likely to be dealt with at this meeting) and UNESCO (for the draft 
artless on education and recreation/ leisure) The potential contribution of inter-govQrnmental organisations 
(iGOs) was clearly demonstrated during the debate on the "health*' article because the UNICEF 
repre«ntatrve was there, she was asked to give her agency's point of view on the inclusion of a reference 
to "promotion of breastfeed ir>g" in this article Not unnaturally, governments do look to "their" specialised 
oganisations for advice such as this and without doubt UNICEF's respoiaa m this instance was 
instrumental m the final decision to incorporate mention of the advantages of breastfeeding 



NEXT YEAR AND BEYOND 

It IS not utopic to believe that at next year's meeting, the drafting of alt substantive articles can be 
completed There remair.just two of the original "*olish dfaft-"exploitatK)n" and "penal quest ions"-and 
so far fou. jdditional texts-"armed conflict", "brth out of wedk>ck", "drugs" and "disappearances" 
One wouW hopa that the two "original" articles could be adopted m the first two days, leaving sufficient 
time for considering the four new proposals (none of which contains more than two paragraphs) and tying 
up a numbar of looea ends 

Theraafter coma two major tasks considaration of the draft articles relating to "imolemer.tation", and the 
aacood raading-riot necessarily in that order It teems feasible, to the extent that preparation is adequate, 
that aach task be completed withm a week 

So we are setting a target date of 1968 We hope that we are not alone 

(NO 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Riponi in Novwnbw 1M4, fw h wl AmiNtty \nm- 
lutiontt, «m yoowii fw fnrinf *m mmd tehool- 
diMrtn in U mmt. # tfii untftr If, who had bMn 
•MMiHi to tetfi. weuW bt «aMMiitf wMiln tffvt. TiM 
lt*ii w*ofWMt Who won Miifii m hiiwHu^iiii 

EMo^ m4 lONHlllt. look 19 tfW COM Mrf tfM 

toMoN itiMiNiMiii iivonM qbnkhr. oommrtin^ ttm 
MirtMHi d il H ii hopori that tfM knt ttniM of 
'" M ww a t lu w I w pi n i ktnmi wW iIm pronwiv 
ftlwoiawirifcii i . 

It ii not Inal wu m mm. howavw. that ovar SO yoont 
paapk m oniar MMwiat of riaoth hi tha USA. for 
artfM* lawl im whan tfiay wafo wmtm tha aft of II 
-mnm wara at v«mi at 14 at tha tbna of *a offanea, 
Tha Umat of aaeotion. h«ntli« ovar thaaa yoiMif paopla 
for yaan an an4. wf«hr conHtotti • form Of "Cfoal and 
inh u man" t r a ao oa ti t 

Tha InlMMtkNiol Covanant on CMI and Mtticai fti^ 
axprairfy prohfc to *a iMpoMon of tha daath panafty 
foi erimas oommmad andar tha apa of It. whita w i tha 
ata at which tha offandar k triad Nattfwr tha USA nor 
I Somalia hawa latWad tha Covanant. 



Moating of Asian axportt on chiW axplortition 
PREVENTION THROUGH INFORMATION 
Ettorti to prevtnt tha expk)iUtion of child labour ir»d child 
prOMitution daptnd to a large axttnt for thair suCCtts on 
the effective diittmination of mformatroT about tht pro 
btam» involred ar»d itgnlation that txim to combat tham, 
as wall ai on tfe devatopmant of community mttrtJt and 
awarenatt on thata itsim It n thii mnsaga that comai 
through ttrorifllv from tha concluiioni ar»d racommarnJa 
tiont of the Maatinfl of Expam on Tha Exploitation of 
the Child held on 12 artd t3 Novtmbar 1964 m Singapore 
and ofganiied by the Human R»flht» StarxJing Committtt 
of LAWASIA (Tha Law Awocatton for Asia »>d the 
Weitern Pacific) 

Clearly recogn.tion of thaproWam commttmentbynattoruri 
flovarnmantj to addren it and the anactmant ar»d impla 
mentalwn of appropriate lagitlation to ttitt effact are fun 
damental But it it preciialy the refuul to admit the nead 
for tackling chtW axploiUtion th« ir>Ktaqt«acv of law* and, 
■n particulaf failjre to jmplamant the latter that couW be 
changed tubriantially through wida awarenfltt arid concern 
about the c«um and dramatic effect! of the phenomenon 
The meeting emphasised that child exploiUtion m the region 
it not an isolated phenomenon it it in the mam the retuH 
of dire povertv and tha breakdown of family relationships 
MVS ^ha report 

ATiong concrete measures m tha iphara of chW labour, 
ihe neeting proposed compulMry minimum wages and 
basic labour privilagas and regulations distinci allocaiions 
of gove-nment funds for educational and technical tram 
mg Pro^ammes and the encouragement of suitable pro 
grammes m the private lector for the welfare of children 
in employment 

More specifically on child prostitution, the meeting recom 
mended tha allocation of government funds for rehabilitat 
ing tn* victims 

Emphases was also placed on the naad for govern'^ents 
not only to take appropriate measures themselves but also 
to recognise tht mportanca of tha role of non^vemmer tai 
initiate cooperation with them LAWASIA ts planning a 
follow-up workshop on this theme m December !985 in 
Kua'a Lumpur 

LAWASIA 170W»*ltv«w^ SvaMY NSW 7000 AMttrvlia 



THAI REPOFi." 
HIGHLIGHTS CHILD SLAVERY PROBLEM 

The most recent issue of the Human Rights m Thailand 
Report' contains several devastating accounts of child 
slavery and torture of children 

The document describes in parttcutar the plight of hilltnbe 
girls-from both Thailand and neighbouring Burma-who 
havvbeen lurad into prostitution in Bangkok and other Thai 
towns The Burmese girft are said to be tai'cn across th« 
border at Mae Sai upon payment of bribes to officials They 
and thair Thai counterparts end up incarceraied m brothels 
with little or no salary, minimal food tha likelihood of 
sav-re maltreatment Thair age can ^ .s low as 1 1 years 
They ©tlan speak only their local dialed which increases 
their helplessness In addition it appears that even when the 
girls are rescued those from Burma can be repatriated only 
with difficulty since they belong to minority tribes that are 
m conflict with the Burmese government 
Th » Report also documenU the case of a 1 4 <"»ar old '-baby 
sitta whose employers a married coup'e from Bang 
Khuntliian (Thonbunl have been charged with attempted 
murder child slavery and unlawful detention The girl 
claims that she was subiected to constant physical torture 
She was found sami-conu;K)us, in a wardrobe Her father 
testified m court that fie had been paid 1 250 baht (ap 
proximately US$ 45) to send his daughter to work for the 
couple 



' Vol B No 1 July {>cfr»ib«r 1984 Coorrtindt.nfl HrO'jp lo 
Rt-flKir^ in Sot.#tv 496'44 So. Voo^Jm»ln J».,f>Mn.twong 40 
Rn#<1 ein^kol- ?0700 Th„j,nc) 



HONDURAS 
TORTURE OF A TEN YEAR OLD BOY 

The Honduras daily El Henldo denounced m its 
1st November i984 edition the alleged torture of 10 
year old Ramdn Alberto Ortu Hernandei by State 
security agents (DNI) 

The boy accused of having been present at or party 
to a theft was reportedly subjerted to electric shock* 
and thecj<>uc/>4 (hood) 

Ramdn had already beer> retutned to the care of hrs 
mother when the denunriation was made 
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MARKET FORCES 




R»c«nt d«vtk>pmtnts MMfn to indicati that more and mort paopla, incrMiingly wtmn of tht itnM, at wall 
as tha authorrtm of toma oountrias. hwa baan takng a tt rongar ttand on tha pfoblam of tha taxual 

axplortation of childran, particuk^ ly chrid prottitution and pon>ography invotvmg chiWran 

Two national chaptars of Dafanca for Chtldran Inttmational (DC I USA and DC I Nathar'andi) hava racantly 
had occauon to not* a ipac*al concam with thaia n$uas m thatr raipactiva countrias 

Thui, m Novambar 1984, tha N >rth Amarican chaptar of DCI was invrtad by tha Unitad .Statas Sanatt 
Parmanant Sub-Committaa on Invattigationi to appaar at a public haarmg on child pornography 
Dn 29 Novambar. DCI USA lubmittad a Statamant antittad "Commarcial Child Pornography and Padophila 
Drganizationt", which was widaly publicisad and from which wa rapnnt axtracu balow 

Tha Natharlandt. as wa know, ii tha only Wast Europaan country whara pornographic mattrial involving 
chridran has baan fraaly on sala Thn may soon changa tha Natharlandi Ministar of Justica lubmittad 
to Parliamant on 2 Octobar tha taxt of a draft articia to ba mcludad in tha Panal Coda, which would make 
It punnhabla to utilna paraoni undar iixtaan yaan of aga in tha production of pornographic matarial 
Profassor Jaap E Doak, Prasidant of DCI Natharlands, racounts bak)w tha staps which lad to tha drafting 
of thn taxt 

And f mally, to round-out this briaf "casa-f ila", wa nublish an articia by Dan Campagr -., mambar of tha 
faculty of tha Dapartmant of Political Scianca at Appalachian Stata Unrvarsity (USA), who takas a look at 
tha acorK)mici of luvanile prostitution in ^ha Unttad Statas Hii original approach ravaali tha gigantic 
proportions of this "mcrkat" in tarms of doltars-and -cants, jnd thus throws light on a cora aspact of the 
problem of child prostitution its economic implications anfl the huge f mancial interests that are it stake 

Dominique LaveilM 



EDITED EXTRACTS FROM A STATEMENT 
TO THE US SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 
PERMANENT SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS 



Statement prepared by 
Pfof KenneTh J Herrmann Jr 
and Michael J Jupp 
on behalf of DCI USA 

□ D^^C'K for Children Intpmat cnal USA Wishes to 
Okprrss Its gratitude to the members of this Sub 
Committee for the opportum'v to express its findings and 
Its views on this important subject before tht United States 
Senate 

We Wish »o make clear trom the beginning that there n 
much that can be Accomplished to suppress this trade m 
children if the political Will ispretent if the propef resources 
are made available and i' a purposeful and creative approach 
IS uied We sincerely and respectfully express our hope 
thet this IS not ;ust another committee hearing where the 
findings will be relegated to obscurity 



Findmgs 

it would 'eem appropriate tu begin by telling you about 
Jesus age mrw DCt USA becarrie aware of this angehc 
tooktng Hispanic boy on August 17 1984 Ha arrived at a 
day camp on the lower East Side of Manhattan in New 
York City that nK>rnir>o m tears ar>d walking as thouffh in 
pam A youth worker took the time to talk with him The 
story of Jetus >t oe of horror His horror is shared by 
rrfilhons of Other yourfQtr aitd older children He n a native 
of Acapuico Mexico The father of his la'ge and vary poor 
family wai approached three weeks b^foie by a visitmg 
Anglo who offered to take the boy to New York provide 
hirrt with an education teach him Er^ghsh and eventually 
find him 3 |ob Some morwy char>gtd har>ds- we do not yet 
know how much-er>d Jesus canrM to the Lower East Side 
of New York City Tht rwighborhood it described by the 
New York City Police as the ' ug lupernurket of the 
world It IS populetad by rows of derelict buildings and 
what appear to be countless derelict people The effect of 
the community wai traumatic for Jesus The repeated 
sodomizing by the Ar>oio v«as even worse Because calls 
to the hot line for child abuse ir>d to the New York City 
Bureau of Ct^ild Welfare resulted in no response the day 
camp called DCI USA fo< advice As a result the child was 
taken *o a precinct station and the Anglo was arrested 
Inquiries of local people revealed thai the Anglo had 
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OR FORCE OF THE LAW? 



brought ■ boy of vmtlar «gt froin Mtxico Tht prfvK>u> 
lunvmr and ■ boy from tht Dominican Rtpablic tht 
somrmr bcfort Th<m two ctiildrtn htv«n»vtr bf«n loctttd 
Wt tlto do not know if photograph* had b«tn taken of tht 
children bting laxually vtctimutd for lait m tht chiW 
pornography marktt Tht c«ie i> itill be(f>g invtttigattd 
by DCI USA 

Tht four npwrtt of tha laxual txploiution of childrtn aic 
exefTiplifi«d in tht «tory of Jttui child trafficking, child 
pornograptiy child prottitt'tion and p«dophil«s 
D«nrTiark is an txample of one rjation tn wtiich child 
pomogripfiy rtiuitt in ftw arratU and proiacutionj Thi» ii 
not an iisut of police corruption but rather an itsut of a 
problem having low Priority, a problem shared by most 
children s issues both natiorully and interriatiof>ally 
DCI II disturbed by reports leccived from US tounstt and 
profe«ion»ls who have returned from the Philippines U 
appears that the numbei of childrtft engaged in prostitution 
m that country is unusually high n«er US miliury instalta 
tiont It vwi also reported to DCI-USA on October 19, 
1984 by S«t Thomas Rodgeri of the Indianapolis Police 
tt^at there is a dtsproponionately hiQh number of US 
mitiiary off iciali on child pornograptiy distribution ttsts 
A shocking report was received by DCI at their general 
membership meet«r>g at tt>e International Cortgrets on 
Child Abuat and N*0<tct m Montreal, Canada m September 
1984 of an actual child auction in Amsterdam, the Nether 
lands This event was alletjedly not isolated It saw the buy 
■ng and selling of children by photograph for the purposes 
of Pornography production and child trafficking for such 
purposes We are still investigating such rtportsand beheve 
th at such activity may take Place tn « variety of nations 
The children who enter this market are frequently street 
children whose numbers a'e estimated to be up to 170 
million children or 3 8 per cent of the world s population 
No more than &OO,0OO receive services by professional 
egencias The vast maionty of these hopeleu children hye 
without care and tuPervmon and arc readily available for 
the exploitation w« are concerned about today It was 
reported at the -Shelter the Children "SS" an international 
conference -nNtw York last year 'There istfso the growing 
awar'nea thtt meny young gtrls ^fi,lf not ectuaUy living 
on the strten, suffer umtler deprivation at indentured 
hexjx servann child prostituttt or the retuctant mttfrrswf 
of rich men " This is a maior prc'ilem in Central and Latin 
America Africa andEastAsie Although m smaller numbers 
the problem n escalating in London Ntvv York and other 
developed nations 

Many of the other chtldre-^ who enter this market are lold 
by economirally deprived parents who have to make the 

tumble choice between lelhng their children or starving 
Some c<>me from the inte'nat>on«l adoption tystem Others 
»rp Children Stole 'wn families m the United States 
Europe ar^d other na 3m It could well happen that a Child 



mnsing from Washif>gton today oould be teen in porno 
graphc PKturtt next year in Garmany This approach to 
supplying chOdren affects all aocto-aconomic groups 
International Mafficking of children is oonsarvat ively 
estimated es a five billion dollar busintss There art corni 
derabla, soph«ticatad networks linking theM luues inter 
nationally The childr«n invohrad m this broad proMefn 
all suffer irreparable damage with levere social conaaqutncei 
for both the countries in which the victimization originates 
and in whch it is cortaumed There are no r^atiorul boun 
daries for such activities es (s illustrated by the itory of 
•eius this pest August and the children who preceded him 

Progrttt in efforts to cofnbat tht* probtom 

Efforts have been made to fight this problem of the sexual 
exPk>itation of children arourxl the world Nor>e of them 
hes been successful Some have tnaOe progress 
We are pleased to report that Professor Jaap Ooek member 
of the OCl Executive Council and a family court fudge in 
the Netherlands informed ui on November 8, 1984, that 
Mr Korthalls Altes, the Dutch Minister of Justice, has sub 
mitted a bill to Parliament, prohibiting the production 
distribution, and possession of all forms of child porro 
graphy (See accompanying article by Prof Doek (Ed ) ) 
Ingrtd Almbadh Secretary to the Swedish Commiuion on 
Sexual Dffentes, has informed us regarding propoaad 
amendments to Sweden's perul code that will broaden the 
Criminal definitions of sexual misooriduct and increaae the 
penalties for the sexual exploitation of minors and tt>e 
Production of child pornography 

There are, of course, several international treaties address 

ir>g this issue the Convention for the SuPP^essiOn of the 
Traffic in Women and Children, I92l (as arrwnded by the 
Protocol of 1947), the International Agreement for the 
Suppreuion of the White Slave Traffic, 1904 (as amended 
by the Protocol of 1946), ratified by the US Senate but 
poorly enforced in the case of Jesus and countless others 
the Convention for the Suppression of tha Traffic in Persons 
and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others 1949 
the Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of 
and Traffic m Obscene Publications, 1923 (es amended 
periodically) and of course, the UN Declaration of tha 
Rights of the Child 

Although these Pieces af legislation are or are in the process 
of being enacted outside the United States, they are of 

Critical importance to Ame^can children There 11 no dis 
tinction in this world of the sexual exploitation of children 
between a domeitic and an internatiorul market The con 
ventional wisdom among many investigators hes been to 
dtitinguiih between the 'glossy' commercial child porno 
graphy -much of which has been produced in Europe-and 
the low<)uatity or home produced pornography of the 
United Stetes We have teen copies of photographs of 
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CHILD PORNOGRAPHY AND LEGISLATION 



Prof Dr Jmp E Doek 

Din many prwtnUtion* on child pornogriphy The 
NtthtrUixJ* )S often ntnttonfd asone of thtcountrtej 
Mhere th« WPe of pofnognphy is producwJ from where it 
IS distributed and whtie its Mie is allowtd and can be 
effected without »tf lous niks of iptfiel) proiecution 
Rtctntly howtvtr thtre have bten drfeiopmentt that 
over tha n«)ct few vMrs mav change the siUjet.on It is 
not unlikelv thet the Nether lends will very ioon no longer be 
the paradiM for child porriograph/ producers distributors 
ar>d tellers thet it is today This forecast is baied mamly on 
the fact thet th* Twndt Ktmf (roughly equivalent to the 
Houie of Reprewntativn) of the Dutch Parliament has 
accepted a b<ll on pornogrephy that contains important 
provisions on this quettion This bill is now befo'e the 
f enff Ktrrnr (Senete) for global approval 

Btll 15 836 and :^t influtnoc 

of the wormn'j movwrmnt an mttrtstinfl l«sson 

This Bill was submitted to the Dutch Perdament as a result 
of the report of the National Committee «t up to advise t^e 
governrrwnt about possible changes in the Public Morality 
Act' "'Ore especially as far as it deals with ^ornographv 
The Bill was submitted on 5 October 1979 and its historv 
g.vet an interesting picture of the development of a piece 
of legislation over the pest five yeers 
In View of certain basic human rights which arc of special 
meaning in th.s regard i e the right to freedom of thought 
conscience and religion the right to freedom of ck[ rcmon 
and the right to leipect for private hfe the legislation was 
bated on the principle that the State should only intervene 
when and where really necessary Therefore the legislator 
was pursuing two mam objectives w>th this Bill 



(a) protection of citizens against untollicited or unwanted 
exposure to pornography 

lb) protection of young people agamst particuler forms of 
pornography 

For our purposes here it is this latter aspect which is more 
particularly relevant 
Artcte 240* 

AtiY ptrtcn ¥^o p'Ot -itt ofifx Of thowx ro • mmOt whom 
ft* knowt O' iMionttIV could h*y« known ro tM ro<ii>g»r tt>»n 
16 ymn of Uf» • p'Ctvrt of OtHKt r6# iftowing of which it 
cotufd*r9d n b€ ftsrmful for fMfioru b€low tf>» f» of >5 
ihMll b€ punithsbH by tmpritonmmJ for » maximtMn of rwo 
mon,fn Of bf • (m»ofup JO 2 000 *lorini 
The committee responsible for preparing this Bill asked m 
us Preliminary Report (22 Apnl 1980) whether it was 
postible for a judge to decide what is considered is harmful 
for minors and why the possibility of harmful nsks was not 
taken into account when pornography wts in written form 
Members of this committee were thus doubting whtther it 
was reelly pouible to label pornography asdetnmentat This 
was the expreuion of ? general trend to liberalize almost all 
the forms of pornography 

In his answer (12 January l98l) the Minister of Justice 
argued for the memtenanct of the proposed text of Article 
240* 

In the final report '12 ^ irch 1981) memoefs of the Chns 
tian Democratic Party expi.^itty asked for special provisions 
in the Law to protect mino * agamst involvement in the 
production of pornography So far the Bill had no* given 
rise to tertous debate m the meo ^ becaoie at that time 
there was no fundamental diiagrtemtnt about the proposed 
provisions and th» general trend of liberalising policy con 
cermng pornography 

But the response of the Minister of Jusrice was not published 
until 6 July 1984 (') over three years later The reason for 



known American children that have been circulated through 
informal domestic markets which appear years later m the 
European market and are recirculated in the United States 
The commercial trade m child pornography was once pre 
valent more than today m the United States It partially 
moved to Europe b«:aute of the lower nsk m production 
Many of the photographs used originated here 
There is a developing market for child Pornography tuppucd 
to our country from East Asia We are investigating the 
source and bei.eve n mey onflinate m Thailand the Philip 
pines or Sri Lanka 

Rtcomimrtditton 

• The issue must be seen as not me.ely the e*plOiiation 
of children by adults but ^i»o as exploitation o1 the lesser 
develop«<1 nations by the more developed nations 

• Efforts to educate the public must be support-xl Inade 
quate public rtcogmtion of the sccm and complexity of 



the tubptct has resulted in little funding for investigation 
Money must be made eveilable and must be invested m 
both public education and m mvestigations by public end 
private orgenizetions equipped to provide such s«^viC«s 

• There 'S a need to review consolidate tnd enforce exist 
ing treaty laws ar>d conventions Strong enforcement has 
been lacking and we wish to submit this es the key to 
breaking the high levels of illegal activity which exist today 

• We u.ge the creetion of e Clearinghouse to identify the 
producers end distributors of child pornography and tiiote 
engaging in the mtarnationel trafficking of children for 
texual exploitetion vwherever they may be This wmld 
prompt local police action to seize equipment and supplies 
and to confticete metenel It might alto identify thechildren 
involved and asiist m returning them to their femilies 

As It took the combined effort of the Anti Slevery Society 
and tha British NavV to stop the slave trade the same 
combination of public er>d private action may serve to stop 
this devastating trade m children ■ 
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IN THE NETHERLANDS 

th« txot^-Tionai dttay^ wm n foltom In ttM oourw of 
1081 tti« Minnttf of Juitic* rW»iv«d ■ l^rft numOir of 
Itfltri from womtn'i organrMtioni critiajing tht Bill and 
ttrtKing imong otfitr thngt tht fact that pornography ««aa 
becoming mon and mcra vtoltnt and that it dncriminctid 
agamit womfn m many rtipacti At a rtuHt of thaaa pro- 
tastt at tha and of 1981. ttw Mmtttar of Jutltca aakad tha 
Nationat Council for ttw Emancipation of Woman to fiva 
advict about tht poMibia implcatiorts of tha propoaad Bill 
»or tha podtion of woman in Dutch lociatv Tha Council ' 

nciudad itt ra^Mmta by laying that tha Minittar of Justiot 
»hof 1 not continua with tht dncuaaion of tha Bill in 
Pariiamant Tht Council pointtd out 
a that tht rapoft of tha Committat of tha Public Morality 
Act wtorhwat tha main basH for tha Sill, had baanpub'Hhad 
in 1973. 

a that rtjaarch wai tharafora naoavary to updata tha mfor 
mation and in particular raaMrch tfiould ba carriad out on 
tha f tlation»p faatwaan tht incraata of vioiant pornography 
and violanct against woman and tha rtlatwnahip batwtan 
child pornography tnd itxual abuia of chiMran. 
a that mora attantion ihould ba grvan to tht production of 
pomoyaphy undar duraa and to tht diicriminating tfftctt 
of pornography for woman 

Ai a ft«ilt It was only aftar a naw govtrnnrntt and a ntw 
Mmiftar of JustKt had taktn otfict that tht dacniofl waa 
madt to punut dncunion of Bill 

Bill 15^36 MiMndrntnts, dnamiomandqiMctioni 

tnhstniwer of 6 July 1S64thtMinisttr of Juitictproposad 
ftw changat in tht ptndmg Bill^ But tfttr that diM thtra 
were a numbar of davtlopmanti which undi^jbiadly had an 
impact on tha attituda of tht Minblar of JMIica 
Ftrttly tt tht and of that aama month IJuly 1984). iht 
Amittrdam polica undartook a "raziia" and taiiad aM tha 
chiid pornography matariait (books. magazinM. fHmi. 
vidaotapat. ate) Thia mitiativt ractratd contidtrabta 
attantion in tht prau. t g. artidai m national magailnai/ 
wwkHat iikt Vrif Ntdartmd, 28 July 1984, 0« Ttfd. 10 
Auffist 1064. With lUtamanti by txparti m tht fttid 
ttraming tht damaga chiM pornography caum for children 
involvad 

Secondly tht Minitter of Justice wai intarviewad for tht 
NBC documentary "Stknt Shgnw" in which tht various 
dttrimtnUI aspects of tha chlldi>ornofraphy business wart 
shown, this documentarv was broadcast not only m tha USA 
but a<so tn tht Nttharlands on 18 October 1984 (tht 
M mister of Justice had nodoub. been mforirwd beforehand 
about this broadcfsting) 

It IS rtrtficult to tay which other activities (luch as thoaa 
carriad out by tht Dutch section of Defence for ChiMren 
International and some mambers of Parliameoi) also m 
flutnced tht opinion of tht Ministtr of Justice but on 
2 October 1984 he lubmitted an amendment with tht 
Proposal to insert a new article 240*' (SHI 15 838 No 17) 
in the Ptnal Code ai followi 
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tttmmt mimtit m0 cMiH n . AM 0m tM mi mttm 
^c«aw*tt ^ ; MTV tfndhr ate." 
On 22 Sep»rH)er. the same ninin^ii iiMlid «m 
axlmnoa of a chM prottltutlon mtmik in tfM tswnof 
Sorrvmo (on the GuH of N^mI Tlw nport MtoMt 
that about iMnv young boyt-tet the numb* ml^tt. in 
fact, be oonaMtrably N»»af wti t 'Vtcrultatf" tn the 
vicinity of primarv ichooli. in einaniM and m pubiic 
pares, with the promiaa of aomaglft or of a aum of money 
30.000 to 40/)00 Lir. or about US$ 20. par • aarvJct" 
Tha boys wtrt then foroad to praatitutt thamaafvta and 
threatened with rapriaait againct thanwlMi or their 
family If thty failed to keep siltnt Soma of tht fnoihan 
HTM awrt of what was happtnlng, but wart the 
target! of IntlmMation tactia and thrwti. Km "law of 
siltnca " obsarvtd out of fear of rapriaalt is makini the 
ta* of investigeton ptrtfeularly dtffkutt They do not 
txekide the poaiibinty that thto network may ba the 
work of the "camorra". tha Neapolitan mafia, a laiga 
part of whose revenues hat atways been darivad from 
prostitution, which now items to extend to tht proati^ 
tution of young chlkken 
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Any pfwt wt»€ amn^Mim or opmnty nxtntitt or wfto wn/i • 
wmw to d»tT^ttOM or oftn txtnthtiotf produem importt 
cow a w y i m owwt npmm ar ttodti • pKtun UncHid^tf 
othtr fonm of information tucfi m film or vtdtomp* conmm 
Mf fwcA • pKium) ot » m*it»ltct in mtuct> • ptrton o tmovitv 
bwtow ih9 aft •f 16 ymn u t f tmv** tttatf pvni^a^ by 
imtrmonmmt for • mcxonvm of thtwr moMfU *f * tfiird 
cmrtpofv fino fmtUHmint tO 000 ftormt) 

Otinng tht dncuuion on Bill 15 S36 in tht Twmd* Ksmer 
nuny rtprtttnUtivtt of th« vlfiout politic«l parlict p«id 
Mrtout atttntion to tht probltin of child pornogrtphv 
From that dncutsion tht following conduuom can bt 
drawn 

• thtrt n almost urw>imout wpporl for tht provntont 
dtaling With child pofnography Urticlts 240' and 240'>l 
among tht mtmb*rt of tht TwrncV Kttrm; thit lupport 
was tNprtsitd in a potitivt vott on 6 Novtmbtr 1964, 

• Article 240' and 240^* at propottd Ittd to wnt 
Qutstiont which htvt bttn dncuutd m tht Twwtd9 Kairm- 
torn* of tht mam conclutiont art 

<a)lt Will btup to thttudgt to dtcidt what >< "h«rmfur 
(Art 240*1 in individual CMts Tht Minitttr of Juttiot 
tMDiaintd that not only itxual viottnct csn bt harmful 
but tl«o Itxual tcU without violtnot It it furthtrmort 
not tMcludtd that violtnt acu without a itxua) compo 
nfnt tall withm thn provnion, tht ttxt of ArtiClt 240* 
dottnof hmrt itt working to "itHuat" pictum or ofaftclt 

(b) Arficit 240'' 1$ baitd on tht irrtfutabtt atlumptlon 
that a child bt low tht aft of 16 cannot bt voluntarily 
■nvolvad in child pornography productiont (counttr 
evidertot it not potubtt) But what about tht production 
of chtid pornography whtch hat bttn ttigtd (uting 
irickt to makt it look likt cnild parnor*(>^v)7 That falh 
alio w.thin tht dtfinitton of A/ticIt 240^anditttwrtfora 
punchabit, according to the Minitttf 

(c) What happtnt if tht dtfendant ttatH that it wh not 
obvwut that tht child mvolvtd was yOungar than 16? Ai 
ir>n^ iti It rnnt^nt rh>\tif*i\ frnm A )? vtart fhtrt it In 
the opinion of tht Minister, no rtaton for any doubt 
Thote child'tn obvioutty look youngtr than 16 In oth^ 
caitt It might be difficutt-m particular whtn tht idtntity 
ol the child it unknown-to provt that tht accuttd 
'..new Ol could have known that tht ptrionU) wai (Wflrt) 
younger than 16 



Concluding rtmahtt 

Thi history of Bill 15 836 ihowt how-tbovt all thanktto 
Ihi inftuence of tht womtn't movtmtnt-tht attitudt of 
the ttgitlator towardt f ^nographv m gtntrat and child 
pornography m particular hat changtd ti'^ tht btginntng 
of tht 80t ChiM pornography has finally bttn contidtrad 
at a Mriout probltm that fallt within tht Kopt of tht 
Penal Code Stattmtn» of tht Mimtttr of JuitiCt Ittdont 
to btlttve that chiM pornography will bt ttvtrtly pro- 
lecuttd In this conttnt, ht hat mtntiorMd hit withrtgntu to 
ptrtiCipat* in inttrnattonal iffortt to fight tgainst thit 
phtnn',i»non 



Onot tht ftnr* /ramtr hat dtatt with this Bill it can bt 
txptcttd that diiring tht couijt of 1985 tht Ntthtrlandt 
will for tht firtt timt htvt atftctivt legal mttrumtntt to 
combat child pornography 

It Will than bt up to tht Mmnttr of Jutttct anJ public 
proitcuton to makt full ust of thtit mttrumtntt 
OrganMtions conctrntd such at tht National Socitty for 
tha Prtvtition of Child Atxist and tht Dutch taction of 
Dtftnce tor Children Inttrnafonal, will clostly follow the 
activitiet of the respormtxtt auttKKitits at soon at the new 

Dtftnct for Childrtn Inttrnational will clostly follow tht 
activities of tht rtiponsibit authontitt at lOon at tht new 
ptnal provisiorn comt into forct B (JED) 



1 Thit Kt It not • wperftt Pitc* o< i«|itla>tion bui • iptcwi criwttr 
of thi Duicri Ptnal Code Itook II T.ileXIV Cr«Ti««faintt morelitv 
•rticlM 23f 2M itaelinf witri-emone other ni«tiri-porno9r«)'iv, 
ripe HxutI aiiMtt irtceit txriibitMinian) 

2 Trii pwt>tic«i<onot tht written conwnunlcMlorH in ttiepraporvtory 
pt\tm had been quite normal Bill with axpienatton 6 October tf79 
pralimmarv repon of the CommittM 22 April IMO anivvfr from 
the Mineter of Juiiica t2 JantMry tttt and final report of Com 
mKtee )2 Mar-h tMY Thh tucceiMm o< w*rittar> P>ecat (hould 
have reiultad in a final antwar of theMtnmtr in Summer t9Sl ar>d 
public diacuMton in the T*md$ Karr^ m the autumn o' that vear 

3 Mom vnporunt «««§ tha proptk t / add a wacial provmon 
dealinf with eKh4>itioniam Intw Artlda 430> Pertal Codal 
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THE ECONOMICS OF 
JUVENILE PROSTITUTION IN THE USA 



Dtniel C«mpagn« 
Appalachian State University, 
Boone, N C , USA 

□ According to ■ tfirt* ycv inmtigilton into lh« 
Mxual •xDloiUtton of childrtn, known ti th« IW^it 
R*ck" rtpon, ihtrt irt 100,000 200,000 juvw^ilw (boyi 
■nd girli) mgagtd in pnHiitu'ion on « rigular bMii in tht 
UniTMl Sum Ths MtiiiMt* II dtrivad from tht rMUtU of 
■ n«iiontl Hirwv of 506 poliot dtpartmvnti in 50 lutn, 
suppltfTMflnd by an additional wrvtv of 125 tocial iwvict 
•IHfKm and fttld lorvttllanc* ttudm of tartjatad ciim 
wh«f a ' kiddt* prtM" could bt obaarvad or inttrvi»w«l 
It <i tvKJtnt that luvaniias raprtaant a lubctantial proportion 
of tha comrrwfcial itx tradt, not Jutt in prottitutiontMil in 
lubsidiary arsat tuch as pornograpdY and "axotic" dancing 
Thar a « in fact avary raaton to baliava thm childrmi hawt a 
grou mark at vaNja that axcaadi tha traHic m adult protti 
tutM Tha purpoN of ihii artida ii to raviaw tuocinctly 
lha aconomic dynamics of ihii iiaut How much mooay ii 
aanaratad, »n6 who profits, from tha iabour of dind 
prostitutM >n Amarca? 

Thara is a vary iimpit formula tha* can b« usad to calculata 
lha grou yaarly ravanua of this trada It ii a tvpa of sliding 
icaia, adjuttad according to tha parcaivad vokima of Juvanila 
prostilutat afHl amploying a maximum minimum ranga of 
atsanlial vanaMas, including tha numbar of worlting days 
per \ aar ind daily tnooma from lha activitv Thiscrudafor 
mula howw«r. b rali«bla ,niomueh ac it dapw^ on 
com»rvitnfa aitiniaias, ag $i5 par tran>ac**on, lubttan 
tiatad by firsr hand knowladga of tha bunnasa as providad 
intha"Maat Rack" inwastigaiion Tha raiuits of this formula 
can be effictivaty traniJatad inf an oparnional tabia 
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701/104 
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1 404X)00/234A)0 


100 000 


30eM04 


»4&/SlS 


936 000/1 MXXW 


50 000 


201/104 


t4S/SlS 


4ea 000/78 000 
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ThM figurm are lo tay iha laait, both aniightaning and 
astoniihning in ihair implications Tha grou annual ravarKia 
vanes ffom almoit 2 bilhon to 78 million dollars, depending 



on tha vohime of lUvanila prostilutas lalactad for cross 
indexing Evan at tha towast level (50,000 prostitutes 
corresponding to iust 50«¥o of tha minimum *stimatad 
figurel, tha income is et laest equii to, if not greater than, 
the (TOSS national product of many developing nations 
Keeping m mind that this table uses extremely conservative 
base figures for the A ind B variables, tha results clearly 
indicate that, in addition to being sexually used child 
prostitutes are economically active on a systematic, unpra 
cadantad scale in the United S'etes 
What becomes of th« fruiti of thair iabour?Who profits, in 
w-thar words, from this iliagat antarprlsa? Tha most imroe 
diate raripienti are those directly involved m its parpetua 
lion, such as pmpi, medamas, hotel and massage-parlor 
owners They receive the lion's share of the revenue of 
which a mlrtuacula ponion f iltara down to the child prosti 
tute An unknown share is racyclad back into the economy 
by the juveniles through the purchase of services end goods, 
itidudmg food, drugs, shelter, clothes, end transportation 
Others, such ai bartenders, cafadnvers, and corrupt vice 
officars bat>ef It from k ickbacks from pimps or customers i n 
exchange for referrels or oHiciai protection from arrest In 
any event, moat of this untaxed Income Is aventuallv 
returned to the economy wtwra it ados to both the gross 
national proiKict leash flow) end the national debt (loss of 
taxable revenue) 

Thp.. «.r.AMr f^J.H^j hyljj JJ.J* .r.^ ^•JfitC* \X Z1.XZ'X 

lO which luvaniit proftitutes are economically eirploited 
They ratlact tha logical disparity of commercial sax those 
who are moat routinety vKtimtzad reap the fewest financial 
rewards This » partkMlarly true for chihlren who must sell 
themselves in order to survive Theirs is a situation aco 
nomtsts refer to as diminishing returns on a capital invest 
meni A.-; these juveniles age, so their "market value" 
deaeasas There is, in eaunce, no such thing as a wealthy 
child prostitute 

The process of axchanga involving proftltutsi, customers, 
and peripheral participents eg pimps, guarantees the con 
tmued economic and sexual vKtimixation of chiM prosti 
tutrs W'thout a steady demand, supply would disappear 
Such cow obaervatiofM do not even hmt at the trauma, 
emotional o physical, inherent in an adolesctnt prostitute's 
lifestyle Nor do they touch upon bey issues regarding the 
politics or cuHural values of a society willing to condone 
luvenile prostitution They d-), however, make it abundantly 
clear that a segment of t dult population ir the UJvA has 
a vested financial interest m, and commitment tr, the 
perpetuttiori of tha sexual trafficking in chiMran 1(0 0 
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NEW EDITION OF CHILD LABOUR BOOK 

A jwond, revised •dilion of ChrW labour a thrwt to hattth and dtvalopmwit w«s 
published m January 1985 oy DCI, m cooperation with the World Health Orga 
nization This new version carries ceriam of the articles in the first edition but 
most contributions are either up-dated or completely new The lenyth has been 
expanded from 65 to 110 pages 



Ordvri rrMY bt placid with 
DCI, pttMt tfKloM Six mTtr 
n«tK>n«l rtply couponi to 
covfr poftagt and pKking 



SCHOOL OPENED 
FOR IRANIAN CHILD POWt 

Atttf mort th*n 18 month* of n«gotiit«ni tnd prvpvt 
tion by OCI tnd Ttf rt dn HomnMi Lauttnnt, an 
tducationtl tnd vocational trtininf facility for tht 
l.anian OiM r .lonw, ••of w«r at Al Ramadi camp, Iraq, 
was offKiallv maofluratad on 6 January 1965 




"CHILDREN'S RIGHTS WEEK" 
IN FLORENCE 

Ortjaniiad around DCI'i mtaf national Mininar on "Ctiildran 
in Prtion" and tht nwtmant'i lacond ordinarv Gtnaral 
AtSMnbly. • Wffk long Intarnational Congrtu on Childran'i 
RtghtJ was hoftfd by th« Comunt of Floranct, luN from 
3 to 7 Dac-mbar 1984 In addition to tbt two abovt 
mtfitmnad •vnH. th« Wa*k comprtaad a itria* of wv w«ll 
atttndad public mattingi on Mlactad childrtn'i rights iisuai 
(Moft dataili m tht latest information bultttm for OCI 
mambart Info-nmndtn, no 8 ) 



ARTICLE PROPOSED ON 
CHILDREN AND ARMED CONFLICT 

At th« lait meating of th« UN Working Group tha 
Natharlandidtlagata Ubitda draft taxt, to btcomtdartd 
m prirtcipia at ttia 1986 matting, for an articla in tht 
Convtntion on tha Rights of tht Child daaling ipacif icalty 
With prottcting childrtn'i right* in iituatiom of arrritd 
confttct Thii proposal, supporttd by Baigium, Ftnland, 
Ptru, Stntgal and Swtdtn, raadt as follows 

; 5»IM P*n>*t W tfM ormmr Contrition unOtrmkw tm mp^ 
and n wnmm rmptet for rvtm of mmimioimi humanim-n l*w 

2 in fOm IP implmnmt thm tMifttioot Smm Hrtm ro ftf 
pnmnt Conwtnvon th«M in eonformity wilh At rmlmmnt f'M 
of MNnwftow/ AvffMmttfiM Itw rtfnm in partteutar from 
ncfuitinttAmtit mntiM trmd fortm »nd timll mkt all 
ftmibif mmmrm ip rnmum ttrntchiUnn i/o not »k9 part ,n 

Tha NGOs, at tht tuggtition of Ridda Barntn and tha 
Frttndi **-rk' Commmat *or ConiulUtion. agrttd back 
1093 that tht inclusion of ^Mcia) prcviiions on 
chiWran tnd anrtd conflict m tha draft Convtf tmn was 
vital At tiiat ti> 4, thty proposad a ttxt to whKh thty 
addad t paras<aph m tht oourta of thtir 1984consuha 
tiona. How dot* tht abovt ttxt compart with that put 
forward by th«NG0s7 

Favourably, n tht basK answar, to tht txttnt that it is 
appartntly baitd on two of th« thrtt paragraphs con 

Natharlandi draft, oonoarm mort particularly tf>t iptcial 
prottction to bt affordtd to dtiWrtn caught up in 
situations of armad conflict Thara « indatd a dargar 
that audi tpaciat protection, ittn as a principit, rttuitt 
in tht undtsiraWa ipi.iting up of families, and tvan ii. 
tht appartnt lustification of tha intarnational disptact 
mtnt of childran (including "babylifts' ) with all tht 
chtldrtn's righb probltmi that such initiativts post At 
tht aamt timt, tha spirit of tht paragraph propoaad by 
tht NGOs wH claarly that of prottcting diikfrtn from 
situations m vvhich dal^ata or fortsaaably harmful 
acts art oommitttd against thtm, mora bactuta of 
th« conttxt of armad '-•viflict than btcauta such actior s 
advance thtCMJte of theptrpttrators 
Now that tSt Ntthtrlandi taxt has bttn tabltd tht 
NGOs wiH ba dtctding this ytar whtthtr or not to prtu 
for tht tnclunon of a provision granting "sptcial pro 
taction" to childrtn 



Wunxad >r\ Swilifland by ImfKimtrit d« Bur*r> SA Q«n*vt 
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THI OUAllTf IIIV fUVLtCA) K>N Of THC 

IMFOMNATIOM AND DOCIMINTATION If flVtCC Of 

DIF tWCl PCm CMItPWlW HmHWATKWUL 

Th« MwiAwr Mtki (o fo«*r tworinwi itoout tnd alfortl >n fivour 
of cAiMrvn and ttwir rifht> rtirouttwut th« world t» trforrn^ 
itt rMdan ibowt naad* wid imiMivw m ihn «ih«rt 
It rttitopubiiilwdin fr«nchund«rtti«tlll« Trmutm Ifinnmffomh 
am Orofu ^ ftnttnt 



ANNUAL BUWCHrriON WATtl 

SobwrVtionB w <or «oium« back iiMMi o' ttM cun^t voiumt 
•rt automat tt*«hr Mnt to km Mjbacrtoart 
lnd<v<tua*t Sw Fr 70 (ainnaH 9w Fr 2ft) 
OfVitutiona/inatituttonB Fr 40 Ucmait Sw Fr 46) 
Gpaciat 'atat fof bulk ordan to ttia lama addraw 

Pr^mwnt may ba nwia 

• by ctiaqwa m iwv co«yan*4a currancy not MAfad to axchant* 
ractrictiont rnada Out to Oatanca tor OiWran In tar national 

• bv tntafnationa' monay ordar 

• by paymant to Dafanca (or Childran intarnational i Poftti 
C^ackinf Account Gana««12-39U 

• by tranafar to Dafanca for ChiMran lntarnat«nal ■ account Mrith 
Union tank of 9w)trarland Ganava 



TCXTI foil ^tllCATlON 



Indivlduait and or|an<Mt»nt ara invitad to tubmit prat* ralaaiai 
annowncamanti raportt and a'ticlat (not ancaodrng 1.600 word*) 
whh a viaw to PulXKatten m tha Monitw Tanti M,hK^ rnuat daal 
«w)t«> childran t r«^tt/chiid advocacy itauai tiHMid prafarabiv ba 
typawrittan dowbla-«Mcad A4 format P«)ar and may ba 
aocompamad by or if mat chant and oNHofipht Commantt and 
raacliona to taxti ouMnOad m t >a Uotiter in tha form o* lattart 
ara atto watcoma and will ba contdarad for publication Viawi 
axpraatad may not nacowaniy rallact tha opmion* and poiiciat of 
Dafanca for C^iM^an Intarnatiom rti nwnbart or womort 

C in4 tov D«^*nca for ChtMran InfarnaiMAa' 

Rap'oductton o( aniciat m M«y>ia or m part >i -tuthoriMd lubiact 
to tha raproducar lubmitiinf tiwo coptai of t^« full publ«cai«n m 
which tha raproducad taxti appaar and citinf tha ratavont itaua 
of tha khn/w a* ifia lourta 



Tha tMf iMt a 



♦ 



Daftnct for Childrvn InttrrMtioml (OCI) it an indtptndvnt 
non-fovtrnrrwntal organrutton ut up during th« 
inttrnatiofwl Yuf of h« C ild (t979) to ■ntura on-poing, 
prKtic»l, lyiTMnatiC Mnd conotrtad tnttrrutional action 
(pacifically diractad towardt promoting and protacting ttia 
rights of tha child Thaorganiution'iaifmafa 

• to foatar awaran a a i about, and aottdafity aroond. 
childran 'I rights tituationi, imiti and mtttatlvat throughout 
tha world, 

• to laolt, promota and imptamant tha moat affactlva 
maant of aiouring tha pnitactton of thaat rtghu m c oncrat a 
tituatnna, from both a pravtntiv* and a curativ* standpoint 
To achiava thaaa atmt, OCI'i mathoda includa 

• pub.Mhing information on all aipacn of childran'i rights, 
throuf^ a ragular bullatin for mambari, tha quartarly 
lnmm»*tonal Chiktrtn't /ttghts Monitor for wida 
distribution, and ad hoc publicationa, 

• takmg up ipacific caaat of violations of childran i rightt 
rafarrad t^ <t h an tndapandtnt intamationaJ agancy , 

• undartakm^ action-oriantad invattigationi, ak>na or 
lomtly , on glofaa' tsatrn of ipacial concarn which ara found 
to ba inadaquata'/ documanttd intamationally, a g ttia 
taxual axploitation of childran, chiklran m priaoru, 

• taking dract action m rt«>onat to situations involving 
tha violation of rights of specific groups of childran , 

of accaptad chttdran's rights, 

• working for improvadmttrnatiorwl standards in ttM 
chiMftn's rights iphara, 

• stimulating oooparation and action, natiortally, regionally 
and intarnatKNialiy, to improva raiponiai to childrtn'i 
rights proMams 

OCt II an intamatiortal movamant which already has a 
mambarthip of both individuals and organitatiom mvolvad 
with or supporting its work in rtaarly 40 countnti on all 
conttnants and with subscribers, corre«por>danti and 
information axchartgaagraamanu in many more Ititin 
cormittattva status with tha Unitad Nations Economtc and 
Social Council (Roftar) and With UNlCEF 

Dafanca for Chiklran Intamationai 

PO Box 350 

CH12110ENEVE4 

SWITZERLAND 

Tal Oanava (C'»2) 206 346 
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SPECIAL EDITION 
Thit nHCfl edition of th« Monitor marki tht fifth 
•nntverurv of D«f*nc« for ChildrCfl lnMrn«tMn«4 
Vokjm* 2 wiM bcflin m Jcnuerv 1985, end from now 
on vofaiTwi will correipofwi to cai«nd«f ytwi 



Some of the others... 

□ in r^t vMTi. UNJCEF hM tmn pub'iih<ng tn 
annual rtport c«IM Tht Ststw of rt. mrid'i ChMrtn. 
th« covW of (Which II rtproducad on tht covtr of thr$ itsu« 
Thit II ntiThtr • gratuitoui kX on our Mrt, nor • facii* 
•ttempt et gtnile crifiCnm it ii quitt iin r / what m felt 
to be an tvocativt wty of wying that tht "Suti of the 
World'i ChHdrtn" cafwxn bt aam puraly in ttrmt of 
monality ^ mortwdity retai. acoatt to aducation and 
baeiG haatth itrvntt, or nutritional |«vtii 
Thtaa are part of tht itory-tndi«J, an important pift-bot 
thartxmort Thtrt ii mort bacaoaawttl-ooortthwlchildran 
who 90 to achool and rtoaivt tHacinr* traatmtnt for th«f 
illntmi hM onfy "won" ^ulf tht battle Whtrtver thay 
are. they rrwy rtill fail vtctim to tht other helf Ont might 
einxwt lay that phywcal survival u the ea«v part, even if 
40,000 die of malnutrition and pre««nt8b(e dnaaaei every 
dey At leatt we know how to lave the vast m^ority, 
even if we ttill let rhem die 

In contrast, wt itill have only e scant idaa ai to how to 
persuade govtrnmanu that they should not tolerate or 
encoorafle the abduction, torture and killing of children 
We itill do not know how to elicit e iimple edmiuion from 
ceruin quarters that children are being physically and 
PJVchologicaHy torn apart because they are inc^-r^ated 
with adults, bruu.ly sapwt!)d from their parents, shipped 
from one country to another, sent to war -in other words 
forced into situations that make e mockery of the fact 
that they wr* enabM-or managed-to survive 



i.HTti mat we inouKi approach the problems faced 
by these children in a spiri« "if relative optimism, that in 
describing what are sometimes 'aul circumstanoat we are 
all out to avoid iinkin| into the raalmi of pomtlest sense 
tioratitm or pessimistic narrative 

Perhaps not so ttrange in view of what wis intimated <n 
this space m the last issue of the Monitor Something ii 
happening m the sphere of children's rights It is suddenly 
becoming an ntue Ail at once the bowl of rice, the tents 
and blankets end the vaccinations are being seen for what 
they are absolutely necessary, but never sufficient 
MkJ 1084 The fifth anniversary of Defence for Children 
internatiOf«l five years unce the Internetlorul Year of 
the Child And something n happening An appropriate 
moTfwnt then to uke itocfc of the lUte of lome "f the 
world t other children 

Nigel Cantwelt 
Offence for Children Internetionai 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED 



Taking the floor before the Sub Commtssion on Prevention of Dur -nmation and Protection of 
Minorities of the UN Commission on Human Rights m Augu *984 me representat.ve of tht UK based 
Minority Rights Group made a statement on the exploitatio, jnd abuse of children that incluoed the 
following passage 

Vf c»n be itnkingly dtmonttrtted m our own rBMVCh »nd tMper^nce tnd by the work of org»nts3t.o is 
such M the AfJti SlMvry Soc^Ty »nd Dtfenct for Chfldrwn fnt^rn»t,onsl that mttm»vor^»l legislation to 
protKt chffdrtn ,nd SKvm th9,r furHJirnerjtsI rights it^ven wher^ 'texats ofterj widely r^eglecnd »rjd 
tht. detpm » few tmtgmttivt optrt on al programme childrwn »z « pr onty group' rtwtm ill served by 
non-governmental organisationf »nd government bodies titke 
The Independent Commission on international Humanitarian Issues, set up m 1983 at the initiative 
of Prince Sadruddin Aga Knan and Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan, is focusing its attention on a limited 
nuiT*er of toch "issues" that, in its opinion, require far greater priority for concern and action One of 
ose selected is The Protection of Children" 

At the Apri' 1984 session of the UNICEF Executive Board, the chairman of the Standing Group of 
National Committees for UNICEF in Europe stated m no uncertain terms that the Committees he 
represented expected UNICEF to play a far more active role in the formulation and completion of the 
Draft Convention on the Rights of the Child The delegate of the International Committee of the Peo 
Cross in his statement strongly urged UNICEF to become more involved m efforts to protect children 
in situations of armed conflict At that same session, the UNICEF secretariat announceo ts intention of 
prepannga report for the 1986 session of the Board, on ''children m especially difficult circumstanccs"- 
1 e those situations that the agency has, to a greater or lesser degree, tended to look on as falling outside 
Its mandate to date They are many, and from an original list of four piajor areas, the scope of the paper 
has now been widened to include- potentially at least-a review of all of them And they are basically 
Situations requiring the protection of children and their rights 

Amnesty International, not far from celebrating its 25th anniversary, this year decided to pay more 
attention to children as a special group with regard to action to combat violations of rights falling within 
the organisation's mandate 

For the first t.me. the major British development and relief agency, 0X1- AM, is incfuamg a section on 
children s rights questions tn the handbook tt issues to its field representatives 

Interest m the Draft Convention on the Rights of tht Child hat never been so high Not only are mo'e 
and more international organisations seeking involvement m the drafting process but so are national 
non-governmental bodies Governments like that of the UK. initially non committal and passive towards the 
formulation of the draft text are nov being pushed into taking active stands on some of the issues 
The Canadian Government .s positr ely a5S?iting the UN Working Group on the Convention with proposals 
for substantive amendments to the content of this fundamental instrument 

There IS not the slightest doub* that 1984 could mark a turning point for efforts to promote and protect 
children's rights Tne above examples are lUSt some of n^ny that bear witness to the sudden emergence of 
a collective consciousness about children's rights problems on an unprecedented level Not even m the 
International Year of the Child (lYC) five years ago was this degree of manifest concern from so many 
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OPPORTUNITY 



^21 !^ ""^ '* P"^'*"^ '^^ l**^ '^"V °* «^>e toundationi vital to the 

wKJe^re«l .wareneis that now exiits For ,t was the announcement of I YC that led the Polish Government 

^^V^ ^^'^^ Convention on the Rights of the Child It wt$ in lYC that UN ICEF 

Jwhich housed the lYC Secretariat) was luddenly confronted with a whole range of children's riqhts issue- 

J^ll!Nrt^n'''*'.K L"^;?^" °* '^^ ^'^'CEF was later nam«l "lead tgency ' 
for children within the UN system arul began describing it;tlf ai an advocacy organsatfon rrwaniru that 
sooner or later it would h»« to respond to calls from outSKle and in»de to r«v«w ,ts policy on problems 
facing children over and above survtval and development It was also lYC that inspired Amnesty 
c^nZ' K° ff«'»' °" "Children", the organlMtion's first demonstration cf special 

concern or this group AruJ it was lYC th« saw the foundation of the first international organisation 
V«ifically concerned with the rights of the child-Defence for Children International-wh^h h« naturally 
been involved with several of the developments outlined above In other words, lYC d^ whit it btsicallv 
se out to do. which was not-contrary to whit many of its critics deliberately and uoconstructively 
intinwted-to solve all the problems of the world's children by 3tD^ »t was rather to out 

children on the map, and to try to instigate a continuous and higher level of responsivene^ to th^ir needs 
The aim, then, was to ensure thifthe spirit of lYC" was carried forward, indefinitely Five years later 
the signs point to this being the case r.ve ye-r. i.wr, 

.Nonetheless, we advisely uni that this year "could" mark a tuming point The existence of a high level 
of collective consciousnets is a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for bringing ,bo<it change Chanqe 
requires informed str.tegies and the re«>urce« and tools to implement them The field of theVrott^ioT 
of children , rightt is strewn-some would say overgrown or evtn Kjffocated-with good mtentionTand 
wonhy sentiments It is no doobt partly because of th« that, m pr«:ticl terms, it iVon^^y t^ntlv that it 

o?^iL';^*H' « r'^! '^r*"^ " °* '=^'"*' V« '^'V vit-l -f the meaning of the "rights 

of the child w to be anything more than thit inherent many grammatically correct phrwe 

It d^<I^I'rIi^"rIL^ZT;r"'l'^"'*^'l '* ^""^'V '•P««"^ » infortunately. 

It does need repeating Over and over again Fortunately, more and more people are repei 4 it 

• ITZ ZT^ '' ' '""if?'"" ''«>mething should be done about this ' app«>ach n favour of 

This special edition of the Mon,ror is designed to contribute to such efforts by looking at the maior 
problems with which DCl ha. been confront«l over the part five years It 1, not exCZ-i deaTonly 
" di,criminat«,n. for ex^nple. and not at all with the probtem o^i^ 'c 
categories like street children and refugees But within the limitations imposed, we believe if do«^ 
provide an information basis in a sphere in which this is sadly lacking 

• oflhlld'^n^'** "children's rights" 1. a marginal question-the problems involved affect millions 

» demonstrate that violations of children's rights are universal. 

• show that effective action is both necessary and feasible 

An unprecedented opponunity exists It is our |oint responsibility to take it 

NC 
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VICTIMS OF 



TORTURE 



ITorturt «nd Ottm focmi ot crM«l, inhuifwn «nd 
dt^admfl traatnwnt art, of cogrM outl«w*d under 
th« G«ntvt ComtfilKm I in iinw of arnad conflict) and 
th« InnmatiorMi Daclaration of Hunan Righti In Kklition 
tht ttxt of ■ draft Convwition on rt>» «ubt«:i wm f inihiwJ 
wtficitntly by Fabruarv 1964 for it to b«9in its loomtv 
through th« varioui UN bodiM that, •ueetttiwtly, havt to 
^iprwt It iCofTHnimon or Huntan Riqhti, Economic ■>~'i 
Social Council, Ganarai Aiaambiy) 

Thara is Imla doubt that, from ■ childran's righti-lat itona 
a human rifhtx-nandpomt, thara it avary naad for mch 
wid. oonoam to ba axpratwd about tortura ChikJran ara 
ralativalv fraquanl victirm of wch traatmant, aipacially 
durmg timaa of donmtic tamion and armad conflict 
PtychologcaJ and phyiicat torturt it amptoyad on childran 
in ofdar to tutract information about it>air activitia* or 
thoaa of tha* family ChiMran may alto ba torturad m front 
of ona or both paranti in ordar to obUm information or 
confattwna from tha lattar Among tha many raportad 
inftancat m raoant yaart, tha following art unforturwttly 
■II too typical 

a Afghanistan known tortura victtmt hava indudad boyt 
and girit of 16 yaart of aga, of tan arraitad with thair 
familiat, many of whom ditaiipaarad aftar arrttt lAmnarty 
I ntamationa I) 

a Colombia racordad instancat m tha l«ta Savaniiai 
inciudad ona whart a f tmalt pruoner wac cwnfrontad wrth 
har thrta ytar-old daughtar who wai whippad and than 
immariad in a barrti of watar, with tht thraat that she 
would ba drownad m it if har mothar ramamad titant 
a Iraq a 12 yaarold Iraqi Kurd, arraitad on 2S Fabruary 
iMl was dauinad for mtarrogation at tht haadquarttrt 
of tht country't sacurity forcat m Karadagh Ntne day* 
tater hit body wat rtturnad to hit paranti, batnnfl tht 
markt of lawart torture which had appartntly cauwd hit 
daath 

a Iran B«rlt as young at 10 and 11 havt tlltgadly bten 
tMn under torturt tn Evin prison m addition a January 
1963 rtport from Amnatty International ttatad thJt tome 
i„rt^„ M'»n anpH ofi# m rvw*)tft vntt% w«r^ m that tama 
prison with thatr rrwthart and wart forced to watch at 
tha latttr wara torturad 

Many brutal actt committed agamtt chiWran art tarttamount 
to tortura tavera baattngi, rapa or thraattnad rape, dapri 
vation of food isolation, ttc In soma cases these actt ara 
motivated by aimt timilar to those that undarht torturt 
in othtrt thay constitutt formtof punishment and m yet 
others thay timpiy result from tha abuse of power Although 
they art clearly fostered Ly ttatei of exception internal 
hostilities etc and used •nore tyttematically m such 
titua*iont, such acts are not limited in their incidenoe to 
special circumstances Whipping and beating are contnlered 
appropriate forms of puntshinent tn certain societies, and 
both deprivation ot food and solitary confinement are 
widaty used in institutiont-bothcorrectional and coring ~ 
throughout the world to punith children and young people 
in tStir charge ■ 



WtMn ■ popukrtton or nmion is involvMJ in 
tniwnationti inrad conflict of intimal ctrrft. 
It n not on(y th« imnwditlt tffactt of tt>« situation 
that gnra rm to griva oonotm for the righti trid 
walfart of childrtn, but atto tha fact that tha 



KILLING 

In itt OntrvMW 81 OCI reported the following 
inttarKas 

• Quasamata during thaffrttwaekof fatnuary 1981 
woman and children wart among the 168 victims of an 
army intervention in tha villages of Papa-Chala, Pau« 
and Panincac, Department of Chimeitenango on 
9 April of that year, 24 paa'wits, including a five 
year-old child wart killed m Chuabaiito village m 
tha same Oapartmant, by mambrs of the security 
forces 

a El Salvador on July 9, IWO, the Guadalupe 
Mogotts Canton m San Pablo TacachKO was aur 
rounded and arrttred by tha army ranches wart 
tacked and mhabiUnts threatened A group of men 
took several elderly people, women and chikJren 
from their homes, and ordered them to form a lint 
and knati thay ware than fired on and killed 31 of 
those killed wara members nf the same family, tht 
Mo|»C8 Santos family, which was viibially txtarmi 
fated 22 of those who died were under IS years 
old The ages of tha mambars of tha Mo^ica-Santps 
family killed rangad twtwaan 1 J days and 85 years 
On 4 September 1960. tight National Guardsmen 
took Ana Maria Mira Gjavara from her home at 
gunpoint in tha presarKa of har childran aged three 
and five She wm taken to the local school and 
tortured She was m the ninth month of pregnancy 
and tht acts of torturt caused tha onset of labour 

Guardsmen fired several bullets destroying her face 
and broke her arms and legs She Itavei aight minor 
children, now in an orphanage 

Since then reports of similar ins.inces have continued 
to arrive from Central America According to Am rtesty 
Interniitional 

e The Guatemalan army wes named responsible for 
in 8 August 1963 attack on an mternal refuge (dis 
placed persom) settlement between Cuxpemech and 
Peflas 8lancaf n Alta Vtrapai Thirty two people 
including 14 chikJrtn, allegedly died 
e The army alto allegedly attacked displaced persons 
near the village of San Joti Sia|i, CobAn, Department 
ol Alta Verapa; m September 1983 Seven children 
were reportedly among thi casualties 
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CONFLICT 



MtiMtiOfl can ipMni (Mttom trms^ttMons of 
chtWrtn't fundamtnttl rifhts. vtry ofttn invoN«B 
•cts that art unoonnactad with tha furtharanca 
of tha aiiw of tha f oroat angafad i n tha conflict 
It » cn thaa dalibarata acts that a tpacial focui 
iinaadad 



Such insttrtctf trt m no w»y confirwl to OntrtI 
KmmKm howtwr Children end young p«oplt h«v« 
been fc ilM by mtfnbtrs of tht trm«d forcw or ^tht» 
govtrnnrwnt agenu tn tli rwgiom of th« world In 
virtually «llc«m It tMms that tht perpetrttori could 
havi. at the i«.rv itMt foreseen that children were at 
ntit of beinfl killed o wwrety injured In many cam 
tht fcillingi were ctearly deliberate 

• Chile lewel children and young peoQte have been 
killed during the rectnt Mritt of IVottit Days by 
90wernnn«nt troops 

• Morocco Countering demontt rations- largely m 
volvmg children and young peop|«_,n June 1961 and 
Jinuary 19S4 the armed force* fcilM en unknown 
number of children but reportedly 300 during the 
f irit dtmoriftretion t^one 

• Nontiem Ireland »n I98l, three children-two 
aged 14 and one aged 1 l-wtre killed by the armed 
force* They are not the mo«t rcc«nt wictimi 

• Thailand lnAu«Uttl98l uniformed rangeri fired 
on • crowd believed to contain a commumit leader 
Children %vere among the 1 1 people killed 

• NamAia In November 1981, a Brrtiih church 
delegation rtported fmdmg a numt«r of (militaryj 
mcidentj involving children tnonecaM South African 
»oWier» had shot indiscriminately at a hut end killed 
two boys aged Band 15 who were sleeping mtide 

• Argentina The ma«» graves now being discovered 

Children In one case the bodies of a disappetred 
family w«rt found the parents with their three 
children aged 3 n-Of>thi to 4 years 
S.milir examples are legion not to mention the 
better known incidents jucn as the Sumpul massacre 
(£1 Salvador 1980), the Bangui ir tucre (CentrtI 
Afreen Empire i979) ind theChatila/Sabre massacre 
(Lebanon 1982) 

Once again "t has to be stressed that these ere delibe 
rats and gratuitous acts tf>at are either totally dispro 
ponionate to tt>e needs of the siluetton or entirely 
divorced from any offensive or d«ftnsive require 
mentj of the conffict or disturbance In none of the 
cases ware tht children trmed 



CAPITAL PUNISHMSNT 

J Under international law, tht uieof cap tel punishment 
for childrtn is sptcifically prohibittd 
'•Stnnnc* of <h»th %h^l not 6e impomd for cnmts com 
mtmd by Pfiont iefow eiyftMen yMn of tnd jAatf nor 
b9C*rrmloutonpngn9ntwofrmt "(Articltfi, International 
Covenant on Civil end Political RighU ) 

To the extent thet if>ev reflect the real incidtnce, it is 
rttisuring to nott that reports on violetions of this funda 
nritntal right tre relativelv infrequent (N B CapiUl pumsh 
ment rs rtot a svnooyn o* execution, the former implies 
a wntencing procedure the laner is simply an act which 
.ndgdes capitel punishment but also extra iwdiciat killings, 
reports on whch ere unh^pily far more common ) 
At the sarT>e time when such stntenoti of death ere pro- 
nounced and cwried, this is apparently done with impunity 
Instances r«Gorded in recent years have concerned more 
particularly Iran where, between June 1981 and April 1982, 
at least 42 children and young people were aiiagadly 
sentenced to death and executed or tort<jred to death 
Simiaf information has continued to be amoonced since 
then three girls aged r*«Mctively 14, 15 and 16 were 
ailegedfy sentenced to death and executMl et Shirai in 
mid 1983 efter one-end e year m prison, accused 
of sympathies with the oppr^,«n On 20 September 
1983 Amnesty International announced that the youngest 
children on whom death sentences hed been carried out 
in Iran were aged Just 11-a girl in Isfahan and a boy, 
executed wtth his 18 yeer-old brother ,n Fas^ near ShiraJ 
The Situation stems similar ts concerns the equally pro 
hfcittd practict of sentencing pregnant women to death 
twelve soc*» executions aHegadly took place m Iran between 
June 1981 end April 1982 The prohibition ends, of course, 
once e woman has given birth In a recent cMe which received 
some publicity, a Sn Lankan woman wes condemned to 
death »n AbuQhabi for adultery, but since sh* was pregnant, 
the execution was postponed until after her baby was born 
No doubt due, m pan et least, to international -rtssurt, 
the lenience was commuted to e year s imprisonment and 
subsequent deportation (OCI has not however, received 
the issurences it requested regarding tha care of the bahy 
while the mother is serving her prison sentenrs) ■ 
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VICTIMS 



INVOLUNTARY AND FORCED 
DISAPPEARANCE 

□ Since the mtd 70% there h«t been gro<*in9 •wvtnm 
»rxj concern about the diiappearance of individualt 
after arrest by governmtnt agtntt Some 90 000 people have 
allegedly disappeared rn thit way m Latin America (a third 
o< these m Argentina alone) Whilst it is true that in tht 
owerwhetmmq majority of cases the f^rions cor>cerr>ed are 
adults (but wnoie children of course suffer the effects of 
Their disappearance) it is equally clear that children them 
selves are by no means spared such a fate 
Public attention on ^he pherwmenon of drs«PP«ared 
children has been focu:-d more particulatiy on Argentina 
from where m we have noted in previous editions of the 
Monitor c*vs dating b«clc to ^he lale Seventies are still 
bemg reported today Some ?5 children out of over WOhave 
now been located usually having been adopted Among the 
most recently found is Paula Eva Logares whowasabducted 
With her Argentinian pjrents in MonMvideo Uruguay m 
May 197B when she was |ust 23 months old Her parents 
are still miuing Paulita has been living with the family of 
an ex Policeman allegedly implicated in humtn rights 
violations In a move That has set a precedent for several 
other of a similar nature with rtgird \o 'dis 

appeared children the judge ordered th«t genetic analyses 
be carried out to determine whether or no\ the girl located 
IS really Paula This has now be*n proved- the anal y mare 
apparently virtually 100 p«r c«nt Mcurat* The study of 
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the case histories ol ,i-^dted children together with the 
inrrovativ use of techniques such as genetic analyses in 
determining proper identification, provide the basis (or more 
systematfr responses to disappeararKe ' if their potential 
can now be exploited appropriately 

There unfortunately seems no doubt that such experience 
will be requtred m the future Since the middle of 1983 
for example sixteen chiM^n aged 12 to 17 have alleqediv 
"disappeared' in the ^ /acucho region of Peru after their 
arrest ar>d detention by the police and armed forces 
"DisapPtararKts ' are not confined to Latin America m 
Kabul Afghanistan, over 300 students aged 1 5 to 1 7 are 
reported to have been taken from their school by plainclothes 
poltcerDen on 23 Jurw 1979 Their parents have not seen 
them since Similar cases have been reported from other 
countries in that area 

Situations ■nalogous to ' disappearanct (a term which is 
now used to describe the politically motivated abduction 
aruj secret confinement or disposal of individual*, ^le 
those involving /ncomiyn/cantyo detention in 1980 m South 
Africa for example three children aged 13 to 15 were 
detain?d for three months following a demonstration 
without their family betr>g informed of their whereabouts 
for those three months they had effectively disappeared 
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CHILDREN AS COMBATANTS 



])n any na'ion at war tuart it strong propaganda and 
social prtnurt for young m«n rn particular to tnlist 
in the armad forces Wh«n a minimufn agt is applitd to 
such tnlistmant that propaganda and pracsure can nona 
thalast Itad chiklran to Iw about thatr agt m order to b« 
acctpttd lnttrnatK>nal humanitarian law only prohibits 
the activa partictpatton m contbat for childrtn undar 
fiftaen Countrits throughout tht world racruft stxttan 
and Wventvan yaarolds into thair armias with no Quatms 

tt hat t>««n tn rasistanca groups, howtvar ar»d mora 
particularly in conflicts of an mtarnal nature, that children 
u'xJer fifteen have most frequently been active either as 
combatants or as armed or unarmed auxiliaries messengers 
etc The very nature of such grouPs makes it virtually 
impouible to envisage measures to prevent such participation 
by children Reports of "child rcsistants m Afghantstan, 
Central America Lebanon and certain African countries 
have produced rTK>mentary conctrn but predictably no 
action There are, nrioreover those who argue that similar 
involvement of children did not and would not cause an 
outcry in for example times of conflict in Europe 

The massive use of children in the armed forces of Iren in 
Its current conflict with Iraq has, on the other hand, seem 
mgty aroused an unprecedentwd level of world awareness 
about the participation of young people in armed combat 
That tt should have done so is f jm a children's rights 
standpoint Potitue to the extent thet the resultingattention 
IS not limited to that one situation as though it occurs in 
complete isolation and isunreleted to other arm^d conflicts 



The active involvement of children in the Iran Iraq war is 
more especially ngmf icant and disturbing for the following 
reasons 

a It eppears thet propaganda has been directed at school 
children as one specific terget group, 
e this propaganda is designed to erKxxirage enlistment m 
the governmental errrted forces, 

e the government hes encouraged participation by children 
below the minimum age prescribed tn interr«tional hume 
nitarien law 

a the children have been deployed with means and in roles 
thet placed them m e particularly vulnerable poution 
Over and ebove the argurrwnt about the fundamental 
morelity of a government's decision to utilise children m 
this way, the question of the Iranian child soldMrs has 
brought to hght-or confirmed-two importent problems 
e government! can recruit end send children into battle on 
a systematic end on-going besis with impunity, 
e children under fifteen who are captured m battle ere 
not, in principle covered by the provisions of international 
humanitarian tew (they are not civiliens because they heve 
been engaged m banie, but neither are they because of 
their age recognised as combatants) 
Efforts to respond to these problems will be supplemented, 
es far as many mternetional non-governmentel organisations 
•re concerned by moves to outlew the recruitment of eny 
one under the age of eighteen mto the armed forces of e 
government Such is the content of part of the article that 
these NGOs-ifKtuding OCI-are proposing for ir elusion m 
the Draft Convention on the Rights of the Child ■ 



CULT IMAGES 

e In October 1982 a two year-old boy, Joseph 
Green was spanked to death by his parents who 
belonged to a religious commune in Western United 
States Apparently the boy had hit a playmate and 
hat refuted to epologtie Hit parents then publically 
spanked him up with a wooden oaddle fnr twr. hr>nr< 
Shortly atterwardt he was rulhed to hospital where 
he was pronounced dead The medical exeminer 
reported that death had been caused by shock 
brought on by lots of blood from the buttocks The 
parents were subtcquentty sentenced to one year m 
prison tor involuntary manslaughter iChSrteston 
DtilyM*,! USA 14 May 1983) 
Religious cults have rec^-^-'y received coniiderable 
publicity in Notth " ,tnca and Europe The mam 
ittue IS brainwashing but there ere numerouiexamplei 
of inhuman or cruel punishment of children often 
lujtified by the parents es articles of faith 
Child abuse or neglect m the culti often take two 
formi firstly excessive phyncal punishment and 
leconrfly lefusal ot medical treatment The Problemi 



are compounded because local social services can 
rarely gam access to the children before it is too late 
e On 19 April 1983 theflojfon/»/w-r« (USlterned 
a feature on the Northeast Kingdom Community 
Church m Vermont The community was said to 
Preach the "spera the rod, tpoil the child' philosophy 
It was the duty of all church members to beat children 
for th- slightest mistake and to continue th* 
mant untit the child stopped crying One witness 
reported that 'Brt»kfKt and (rtiigtouif naching 
can kit for two hours Mnny^ilt, th» ktdt ¥i«rwn't 
a//oMwtf to uy a woni A bsby who ti hungry tnd 
tlMpy in th* morning cen'f ba Qu»t that long " 
e At the sanw time the Fort Wagna NawtStntinal 
(Indiana USA) mvestigated 52 recent deeths m e 
local rahgious community, 'the faith Assembly' 
The community recognized prayer as the only solution 
to health Problems and refused to allow its members 
medtcel treetmcnt Out of the 52 deaths, 28 were 
babies including one who died from respiretory 
problems 36 hours after birth Seven were children 
who suffered from illnesses and injuries renging 
from chicken pox and burnt to pneumonia and 
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CHILD LABOUR 



As <m hw md on Mvtrai occasioni. th« ma)Or conoam m th« tph&n of child Itbour if th« •xploitatton 
of childrm it work nttm th«n th« wmpit fact thtt chHdrw trt worVinfl 

Th« mttanc« dMaibtd btlow Mtmplify many of th« cond.cioni that charactariM axptoitativt labour 

• abaaiwaorifiadaquacvof ramunarationrnmonayormkind, 

• loni houn, littia or no holidayf, 

• unhaalt h y wottwi awvifonmant, 

• morptly or physically danfarous work, 

• iacfcof aooaaatoaducatkmalandhaalth wrvieat. 

• lack of latal prolac ti on, looal »acunty, ate 

Tha axan^laa ara. with ona axcaption, takan from submtniom mada by tha Anti-Sl^ary SocMty for tha 
Protaction of Huimn RIfhtt to tha 1984 nauon of tha UN Worfcrng Group ort Slavary and Slavary lika 
Practica»;thaotharii axtractad from a raport on mvantgauont bain« carnad out m Kanyabya 
rmilti-diaclpUnvy ta«m haadad by Dr Philnta Onyango of Nairobi Unnmity. ona of tha contributors 
to tha DCI book "ChiW Labour, a Thraat to HaaWi and Davalopmant". a tacond. ravnad adrtion of which 
IS in praparation. 

Thay wara choaan not only bacauia thay daacriba axptoitatraa iida of chiM labour but alto bacauaa thay 
daat with situations that may not raadily coma to mind as phanomana of today Howavar clandastina tha 
twaatshops may ba -tha workplaoai with which wa typically aaiociata chiM labour thay ara by no maant 
as hiddan and naglactad as tha two axamplas uiad hara chitdran on plantations and chiMran in domastic 
work. 



ChiU Labour on Plantations 

TiM conotpt of tiavtry, nottt th« Anti^livtrv Socittv 
If iMMtrtcalMv linksd in thf popular imsginit.on witti tht 
hiftory of plantation agrtcultura What » l*ts wdl-kncwn it 
thai th« workforca on many prtMnt-Uav plantation! Iivat 
and works in oondhiont which approach in mmr/ anything 
racordad for tht aiahtaanth and ninataanth canturiat 
Within tha plantation lyitam, chtkktn ara uwful workara 
Plantation agricuftur* n labour inttnaiva, but two maeha 
nism« can ba uiad to kaap labour coitt to martaaamant low 

bauc naadi This maana that houtahoidi ara oMiflad to tand 
childran to work to imif family <urvlval, and childran 
va paid avan lowar wi«8t than adults for tha tama talks 
(tn soma of which thay ara known to ba mora pro(kictiv«) 
Tha Moond machaniim n to amptoy whola familias on a 
cofttract, or indtvMualt on ■ piaoa rata from m^ich thay can 
onhr obtain a Uvkif waft by uaint tha labour of othar 
family mamban. Eithar way it chaapar ihan ■ rafular 
tima^ats wi^a Maanwhila tha chlkkan of plantation 
familiat ara not only prawantad from attanding or banafltting 
from tha (at a ruM auba t andard achooH provklod by tha 
plantation manafamam. but alio tratnad m tha taakt of tha 
plantation aa a diselpHnad and qutasoant viiorktoroa 
Raoant raporta racaivad or commivkMwd by tha Anti 
Slavary Sodaty ihow ramarkaMa timilarltiaa m child woik 
on plantatiom produdns dHfarant cropt and in diffarant 



Indm 

Although tha 1951 Plantatiora Labour Act satsthamtnimum 
aga at 12, it n common to find boys and girls of 10 yaart 
old working on tha taa plantatiom of Assam in family 
groups Tha numbar of childran working m this way has 
tnpM ovar tha pait two dv'-.adat and now stands at mora 
than 40,000 Thay can phick taa battar than adults and work 
a 40 hour waak for half tfw adult wagt Thay alto work in 
tha factorm attacfiad to tf>a plantations Bacauia thay ara 
amptoyad on a caaual basis, thay tack both tacunty of 
amotovmant and aocial aaourlty Growing chiMran ara m 
particular dangar from tha paiticidai and harbicidat uiad 
in tf>a p'antat>ona Childran havt baan laan actually spraying 
without protactiva ck>thjng, using chamtcals which ara 
rattrictad by law in nrtany parts of tha world 
Hygiana and sanitation in ttM poor quality plantation 
housing ara inadaquatt Haalth faalitias ara substandard 
Infant moruiity it high (62 P*r 1.000 in ona cata) artd ona 
fifth of tha childran ara malnourtthad Education and 
training ara ttthar inadaquata or non-axittant 



Childran work in tfw lugar -carta plantatiom of Parrtambuco 
Statt from tha sgt of 7 yaart, raoaiving lowar wagai than 
adults for par iormir>g almost tha sarrM work Oftan thay ara 
ampk)yad ak>ngiida thair fattiaa on a piaoa-ratt systam, 
and thay form about ona sixth of tha workforca 
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Tht work )* ttasonal but for up to 2 monthi at ■ timi the 
chtldren will iMva home §t 5 em stert work et 6 em erxj 
not return until dusk in ger>crel they ere melnouriir>«d 
receiving only one third of the necetury celorie mteke gn6 
there if evidence thet thu has fignificently lowered mentel 
•s well as phyficel development in many cem 



In both rubber end oil palm plantations, children work 
either in a oath gang cr assisting parents Their labour is 
necessary because of the low wages paid to adults tn a 
survey of iix plantations it was found that about 9 of every 
10 households had at least one child working On the oil 
Palm plantations children begin wtorking at the age of 6 
ano on rubber pianUtions around the age of 10 They 
work 7-8 hours a day beginning at 5 30 am and, ai in 
Assam, they are subject to the dangerous effects of pesti 
cides and Lerbicides 

Nearly half these r' ildren fail to attend school because 
these are either not provided or are inadequate, or because 
they do not have the tinw or energy after the working day 
Their houses are mfasted with rats cockroaches, moiquitoes 
and other pests Thay are e^fFKHed to infectious diseases 
and usually have no access to clean water 



So Lsnk* 

From the age of 5 children are employed on tea planutions 
Onca they are 12 years old they are employed on a casual 
b«s4s, or through family contract systems, in other tasks 
particularly wveding Although Sri Lankan legislation sets 
the m nimum age for •mpJoyment at 14, 50 per cent of 
the children m o«jr research had baan in emp>oyrTMnt before 
this age Some do ettend estate schools but tend to drop 
out after a year or so Esutat have lower levels of literacy 
compared with the rest of Sri Lanka, the schools are t>oorly 
equipped and uee untrained t«acher< The inadeQuacv of 
houstng and health facilities is reflected in mortality rates 
whch are double that of Sri Lanka as a whole Etghty five 
per cent of thata children suffer from malnutrit»on 
Among the recommendations of ttM Anti-Olavary Societ> 
IS that governmants be mvited to take cortsiderati ^n of the 
Report of tt>e 7th tetsion of ttw ILO Commtttee on Work 
on Plantations, written 14 years ago 
"All thti* Socitl ttrviCBt hsv9 to tK* ProvHhd to tht 
communtty m a whoh and not futt to ont CMfgory of 
workm. Th9 anUn qtfatton as to who thould provtd* 
th*m m/vKtt-th* OBttonat govmmmt, tht local commu 
nity or th9 ptantattom-how thay thoufd ba finanead and 
how thay thoufd ba administarad, claarfy naadt to ba 
conatdarad agam in toma dapth " 

The ILO Report \n 1062 suted that there had been httte 
improvement in this respect. 




Ona of tha chMdnn knamt at 'lintom" ki tht City 
of khxKo 77W numbtr of thma young fira-tatan 
IS ine rw amnt avary day Thay work at $tnat croaatogs, 
whtia tha traffK tighta am in rtd. in tha bifgar citiat 
of tha country at paak houn. Tha monay thaaa 
chiMran taka homa comtitutat an important tharr of 
tha family incoma Tha hatardt involvad in tha 'act" 
accounts for tha ratatrytfy htgh aammga, which toma- 
timat axcaad two or avan thraa timm tha minimum 
tatary astablithad by tha labour law Howavtr, tht 
risk of tavara bums m tha throat, mouth and vocal 
cords «% vary high 

Photo and taut Aracaly Bmzio da la Hoi 



UiiKi uomntJC wufKan 

Tha Final Report 1 1981) on the exploitation of child labour 
by Abdelwahab Boudhiba, Spactal Rapporteur of the 
Sub<:ommiuion on Prevention of Oitcrimination and 
Protection of Minoiities, highlighted as the moet widespread 
and least re«aarch«j abuse of child workers "Maids-of^il 
work in situations of vtrtual bondage" and pointed out that 
although girls may be put out to domaetic employment, 
or even soM es maids, aome of the worst forms of bondage 
arise from tha misu« of apparently raapactable fictlve 
family ralationshipt, auch a» adoption and f ottering, which 
serve as a cover for all kinds of malpractlCM 
Ov«r tha past dacada. the Anti-Slavary Society has published 
reports on the child labour situation In a number of 
countries, many of which includeaooounts of child domestic 
workers Among thea. the combination of paternalism and 
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rKttm whch ttsd to H>t /trtual ^'ivtry of young matdi m 
Sooth AffJC*. pointtd to th« utttt hUplwnm of th«t 
chiMrtn 

TMoft c***/ dommtK workers <fo not 90 to schooi, th9tr 
livmg eondixiom art ofxwn inaOtQutn tnd rhty rfcvitw • 
pifonof m wagat Thty «rv mpaftW* from ifwir fsmtfmt 
0f sn Mii/ ag9 and auffar from axpfotttuon which, bacaum 
ifoceurttrtpfrvatahomaa.adiffKvtttor»vaalandr»ma<ty " 

Thn rt ■ utuation that c*n bt found WK>r|(}widt Btouw 
thn work it not apfMrtntly productivt, it ■ttracts littia 
attantion Y«t it hM bftn titinwTfld that houwhold icrvicti 
by houwwivn md dom«tic svrvants c*n be vtlutd at 40 P**^ 
ctnt Of mort of thi rMMurtd Gro» Natioml Prodoirt m 
devtlopms COUntriti Wrgts ar» k«pt low, by katping the 
coft of reproduction of labour forct it ■ minimufn ^or 
tha induftrMi tmpioytf In mviy CMM this is achitvcd by 
inttitutionaliting th« utt of ttM chMp hoeithoM Itbour of 
litttt 9»rl» Th« •ntiri txploitjtion »yft»m functtoro by 
idMliiing MJtho n p«tri«rch«l fwnily structurtt, which 
■mphWM hi«rtrchi« bMtd on ag* "fxl w 

BrattI 

In torn* KIM of Brazil n«»r|y on« third of the donmtic 
workift art mmort ripoftf thi AntiSltwy Socnty 
Th«« workm v» mrflinil* Th«y hm no Icgai protection, 
■re paid low Mlar lat and carry tha tt igma of lOCi tl pr ajudtc* 
Thirteen to fourteen yaar-old flirit are often responsible 
for the dey to-dey running of homes which ere not their 
own At eerly et the age of 3 or 4, children mey bt f ermed 
out to othef househoWi, their reletionship to iti memberi 
elmoit elweys modtlled on fcttwt kin$liip end rtpreiented 
ei hotpitelity, adoption cr godparenthood In tome ceiet 
there It e km link, but thtt it ulueily dittent end the child 
Will not be tfeeted •* • family metr^btr, despite perhapi 
being eddretted by e km term, luch at "coutin' 
Tha children are uiuelly unpaid, because they heve to 

leern domestic taskt But m some cases they work to 
pay off tha debt of a biological parent Tha enduring tie 
n not between tha child and its 'adoptive" parent o* 

godparent but between tha two families a reletionship 
which entails assumed obligations or debu on both sides 
The fact that children's «*ofk <s concepn>alised in terms of 
kinthtp ideology as a moral obligation incumbent on 
family members, nf>akas the children vulnerable to a perti 
cularly insidious axplottation tantamount to their bemg 

super exploi tad" -unpaid overworked and unprotected 
by either real or f ictiva parents 

Dominican Rapubhc 

Although some maids work by tha day m the employing 
household the predominant type ot dome^ti servant is 
ihe type known as puwrta ctrradt '-a term nwaning 
literally doted door and particularly poignant in these 
cases Tha iwleticn of these yourtg girls from the family 
With which they live and the society of which thay are 



part ts almost total Mora often than not, they have to 
steep where they can in the yard of the kitchen, without 
the company of other larvants becaute usually only one 
maid-of-all work rs kept They eat different food to the 
family at different hours and work up to 72 hours a week 
But their iabour canrtot be computed m hours, tha most 
important factor is their almost total tubmm on and tha 
fact that they must be available at almott all tirnts Thus 
they hav* ftw ponibilities of meeting or combining with 
others m the sarr>e situation Over two thirds of tha female 
domestics m Santa Domirtga are migrants from the Jral 
areas their isolation ltd powerlestness are exacerbated by 
their lade of knowledge of the city and tha fact that thay 
have few local contacts 

Ptru 

About 12 per cent of domestic strvants are aged 7 to 14 
and over e third era in tha 15 to I9age rar^ge Nearly 90 per 
cent of ell domestic servants are migrants from the country 
side to Lima and other large towns A greet many rive m 
the city as youi g children under "adoption" or "godparent 
hood" arrangefTMnU, in which their rurel parents tntrutt 
them to e third party, believing thet they will find work 
and education m the city Onct ernved they receive little 
pay, are often ill treated or overworked 're frequently 
too exhausted to cor)centrata et «chool, even if they are 
allowed to ettend, and the only time they may be abte to 
find to t*0 homework may be m tha eerly hours of the 
morning which (with a 5 or 6 am start to the working 
dayl makes study virtually impossible Working iong houn 
end with almost no free time, they art unabte to make 
contact even with other servents in other f ""^ilits Moreover 
their Situation at ftctive family memben hes ironic conse 
quences The tmptoying family may retiorulisa virtual 
imprisonment m the house as caring lor tha girl's 1 <orals 
but traditionally they are sexuelly available to the sons of 
the family If they become pregrtant, however, they will 
be rt>rned out and many such girls are later forced to 
prostitute themselves to care for 'heir illegitimate children 
If they run awey, the employing 'parenu' , es guer:}ians". 
are able tc - - '"•wl steps to heve them returned to family 
care anri control 

Domtstic workers have few rights guaranteed by law, 
which guerantees B hours rest et night {1 e a ^6-hour day) 
end only 15 deys of holiday e year {where other workers 
heva a month) with 3 public holidays Wagw are erbitrary 
there is no lagat minimum, end there is no security of 
employment Not turprisirtgly , adult women try to find 
better work and because Peruvian middle-class women do 
not went to lose stetus by performing domestic tesks 
the need to acquire maids is leeding to an increasing 
tenderly to seek "adoptive deughters' 'distant cousins 
or god-daughtert" from rurel ereet At family membert 
thesb girit are unprotected by the children't legal code or 
by labour law 

At the overwhelming majontv of do nest ic workert of 
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whatever age »re ftmals th« Ann Slavery Socittv hai 
recomrTwndfd that thi» ihould b« regarded at on« of the 
Priorities in the tmal vear of the Oecad« of Women and m 
particular that the Secretary General of the WorJd Confe 
renre to Review and Appraise the UN Decade of Women 
b< ituited to ensure that this issue receives attention 



The findings of research earned out on domestic labour 
by Or Onyango and her team confirmed what other studies 
nave ob'-'^ved For example most of these workers tell 
Within the age range of 7 !5 ytars 

These children started vwjrking because of Poverty and 
family instability Many children reported droppir g out of 
school and oPting for work because of fmancia! Problems 
There were chi dren who had tt leave their homos because 
of broken marnages and imgl* parenthood Hence all 



the children h«d to work because of the inescapable need 
to support thcmwives or their families The maionty of 
these children had received httleoi no educ«\ on 
The working houn of these children were in mcjt cases 
very long The maionty of the children started work at 
5 am or 6 am and finished at 9 or 10 pm with an average 
working day of about 15 houn Usually these children have 
a large number of duties in the mornir>g and evening with 
a somewhat freer time in the middle of the dey 
Two eitatei were studied Eighty-eight per cent of the 
working children in the low income e«ate, compared to 
7C per cent of the working children in the middle income 
esta e were both 'tyn ' (child nurses baby sitters) er>d 
cooks The rest of the children were either "iy«i"or cooks 
Salaries for these children ranged from 20 300 Shillings 
(US$ 2 30) per month The working children in the middle 
income estate (50 children) sent 72 per cent of thetr income 
to their Parents while wont of the children working in the 
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lowHncomt tsutt (50 chikktn) »«ot mooty bomt Ftw 
childftn working in thf low incomt ntatt rtotivcd ularm 
(8 ptr ctnt) Th*y W4rt tmMlly givtn food, ck>thin9 and 
Kconwdstion tnd txp«ct«d to b« hapi»v with thtM 
All thfl chiidrtn wart worfcinj for tmptoym with whom 
thtv rtportad htving lom* blood rtlationc diit«nt undti, 
couunt, aunti. nc In moct caMt. tht chiMrtrt'i parents 
h«d bMn approwtwd by thna rtlatim with • vi«w lo 
obtaininflthtirchiWrtn'i h«lp Mortof th«rtl*tiv«pn>ma»d 
th« partnti thtt they would provtdt aomt tduotion to 
thctr chiMran m Nairobi, but thii rartly mater laliicd 
A f^ chiWran wart broMght into amploymant through 
family frwndi who lympathixad with tha family 'I conditiom 
and dacidad to taka on tha cbildran Evan thaia friandi 
ware uid by tha chiMran to ba raiativaa M waa only after 
in-dafith tntarviaws that it waa laamt that ttiart wai no tucb 
relattomh«> at all 

Although the madtcal aipaci of thii itudy ii itill being 
analyted to dattfmirw differertcat between tt)t working 
end non-working chiJdrtn m termi of weight, htight, arm 
circumfarenoa and ganerai phyucal condition, it ii already 
clear that childrtn working m low income estate art dn 
advantaged The majority of thaia children lookad thm 
ind stunted, and even weighed much len compared to 
noi»-«wking children of iimila< aga in the ume estate 
This study IS ttill going on arKl tha findings raportsd hert 
art based on only 121 caaes Ganeralizatiofla must of coursa 
be avoided at this stage, but ortecanitill mtkt the following 
obaervations 

t In most caaes ttM salaries promised art not paid and some 
of the childrtn had to be content with accomodation and 
food only Thtst childrtn work long hours with no 
compenMtion whats 

a The chiMrtr. appk rgar than their ages Soma of 

these children Kt phyi, . .y abusad by their amployers 
aspecially whan the latter find that they cannot perform 
thair duties well 

e Most of tha children are very unhappy with thtir work 
and tht working conditions, and work umply bacaust 
thay ara forced to do so Most era found to be anxious and 
depressed This is ilkjstratad by fraquent headaches fatigue, 
sleep problems, anda general faeling of unhappineu reported 
by these chiMran 

a Tha chiMran working m the low incoma asUte ara most 
disadvantaged Because of the general economic and social 
problems of mch an estate, the children employad thera 
may actually luffer mora because of the prevailing conditions 
rather than anything aise 

a The exploiUtion has led soma of these chiMren to com 
mitt delinquent acts luch as staaling and running away 
from homes where they are employed, as court records 
show It has also axpoaad thesa children to a negative 
attitude towards lifa all reported dislika for thair amploytrs 
In fact quits t number of the working chiMren nowibusa 
tha babies and the children they ara supposed to taka cara 
of, according to frequent reporU in the locel newipapars 
In conckjsion no positive social tnd economic functions 
of chiM labour art evident m thesa findingi m 

(P0> 



SEXUAL EXPLOITATION 

Thtt tKVon con$i$t$ of txtnctt from a scafemerrf b th€ 
Anti-Sf»yry Socmty to th* Sumtmr f984 mttting r/» 
Wortnn$ Group on Sfrnftry. ^leh ofm»m within th* 
frmmmrk of ttw UN Commtwon on Human Ptghtt. 



1901 saw the publication of Abdelwahab 8oudhtba's 
report on child labour to tha UN Sub'Commisslon on 
Prevention of Oiscrimmation and Protection of Minorities 
which singled out child prostitution as one of the "most 
sickening" forms of economic txpk>itation of children In 
response to this, Rldda Barnan, the Anti -Slavery Society 
end Defence for Childrtn International, decided to conduct 
a study mto Jm sexual exploitation of chlWren which 
concentrated on child prostitution. chiW pornography, sex 
tourism, and the ule of children for aexual purpoan 
Sexual exploitetion goes hand in hand with other forms of 
exolorteticr, and car>not be divorced from the economic 
exploitation of children »n ganerai, or the exploiUtion of 
femele sexuality It is therefore important to rentember 
that the sexual axptoiUtion of chikfren is a double or even 
triple abuse. Involving the misuse of eoonomc power aga 
relations, and sexual oppression 

There is no doubt that chlWren are being sexually exploited 
outside thev families on a large scale The moit conservative 
estimates are that thata practices today involve hundreds of 
ttKMisands of children and there ara indications that the 
numban «ra much higher and not only increasing but also 
.nvolvmg yourtger chiWren, even as low as five yMrs of aga. 
as well as KKraasing numbers of boys Otm popular mis 
conception is that only chiMren of tha developing worW 
are mvolvad. but the phenomenon occurs worldwide, and 
It cannot be asaerted that tha problem is greater m one 
continent than another In the United States alone it has 
been estimated that more than 300,000 boys are sexually 
exploited outside their families, and tha total of both sexes 
IS likely to be more than twice as high Thapr^ice is known 
to be wideipread among Utin American street chiWran, 
and our research so far shows that a high proportion of these 
children are indeed involved m prostitution Many of tha 
most publicised chiM sex stories era associated with South 
East Asie. and it is estimated that thera ara 30,000 prostitutes 
under tha age of 16 in Bangkok alone 
Tha anvtrorMnental conditions involved vary widely from 
girls with numbara on thair chesulockedup in their brothels, 
to drug-addicted teenagers controlled by pimps in New Vork 
to schoolgirls m Amaionian 'boom' towns and soma 
capitals in Africa, who use thair leisure lima to make extra 
money Although some prostitution is voluntary many 
children ara soM directly Or indirectly into proititution. 
and thera ara recorded cases of children kidnapped and 
imprisoned in brothais Girls from remote rural ereas era 
axchanged for an advance made to their unwitting parents 
by a bogus urban 'amploymant agartcy' Children from Nepal 
have been kidnapped for ute in Bombey brothais, and 
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conc*rn«d %zzm\ mxktri infofmtd th* Anti Slivtry Socitty 
r»i«irch* ttut mo«t of the thou»nd» o( ftmalt mtnon 
wt>o disappMr from thtir homtf in Honfi Kong tnd up m 
prostituttf 

A further type of triffic ir» ctiildrtn mvolm th« m(« of ■ 
chiW'i body fof pornographic photograph ind filmi Th« 
Ntthtrl«ndi ii th« only Wtfttrn EuropMo country whtfa 
th« Ml* of child pornogriphy u rtot prohibitad but it ii 
PO«ibl« to buy the producti taei.y m rrMoy other Wejtern 
end non-Wcttem coonlrie*, by noeens of one or enother 
form of illegal dmrttMition 

The eMecti of nxucI exptortation on minori of both Mxei 
are manifold The generelly harmful rewm for educetKmel 
and intellectual devetopment which reiult from thii form of 
enforced economic activity can be compered with many of 
the wont formi of child lebour But the m«nta> end physical 
damage it m mort caaei fer grMter Remrch m the United 
States hv ihown that psychological damage inflicted through 
eerly sexual experience it related to eutism end psychoMt, 
and may even rewilt m ryentuel suicide Phyticelly, the 
eHects of en aduh havif>g mx with $n immanire person can 
be devatuting Sexually tranamttted iitMsn are wide 
spreed emong child proititutet, end ir^dical reports record 
cases of rectal fissures, lesions, rjor mhmcter control, 
lecereteri vaginas, for*;-, b^ies in the enus or vagir^, 
perforated anal enc* vagmal walls, death by asphyxetion, 
chronic choking from gonorrheal tonsilitit, ruptured 
utaruses, bodily m itiletion, end death m childbirth There 
elso overwhelming evidence that links ctiiM prostitution 
to drug tbuie emw, . chiWren, particularly the use of 
meriiuana, cocein* end solvents 

Perhipt one of the n>Oft disturbing factors in the sexual 
exPlOrtetion of children is its Msociation with tourism which 
IS biemed on incnaaed internet lonal travel over the past 
fony yatn Whatever the reasons, it appears that there is e 
market for chiM prostitution end chiM pornography, end 
thus ettempts to eradicate these formi of exploitation ^ill 
feil unlets changes tn attitudn to tex can be e'fected which 
Will no longer make it pouible for large economic gains to 
be mad* in these illagal actrvitiet 

The cf.ti.nctive feeturet of the stxual exploitation of 
children can be seen in the following three examplet, drawn 
fron our on-going retearcti 



Although prottilution it illegal in thit country it iteitimated 
by Thai lourcet that there are over a million prottitutet 
Of these the overwhelming maiority are young women 
Of those under 18, 35 per cent are 17 yeart old, 55 per cent 
erp aged between 15 and 16, end ,bout 10 per cent ere 
13 M yeert of age elthough tonte ere even younger Most 
ere the deughteri of smallholders or lebourers in depressed 
end remote ruret ereat, lured to the cities by unscrupulout 
reauiterj who cleim to be from en employment agency, 
and oMer edvancet nn wages to the parents Once m the 
city the girls are tubfect to tight controls amounting to 



vtnual imprisonment, phyticel abuse long working hours 
and well -betow-MJbeistence wages 

A though there are 1^1 tenctions against this type of 
traffic and trade, the fines era ridicukMisly low 3,000 Baht 
(US$ 16) for a recruiter end 4,000 Baht {$ 22) for' a brothel 
owner or operator But very few prosecutions are made, 
arMj bribery end protection are elbged to be commonplace 

Tourism h«s long beer e ma|or source of fo'eiyt exc^Jnge 
m this country, end et orw tin^ it h^ e rVputation er e 'sax 
market , particular'y for Japanese male tourists The pattern 
of rurel girls (end boys) being lured to the city is similar 
to the debt slevery system opereted in Thailand, but the 
problem hes not been so obvious since an agreement about 
sex tour edvertiseTient was m«la with the Japanese 
government Prostitution continues to be illegal, but it 
elso continues to exist, under cover of teune betht end 
hMlth ckibt Child prostitutes can be found hanging around 
the tourist ereat of Menille end there ere recent records 
of the police arresting ^ala and femak chiW prostitutes 
from premises cetenng for specific tountt needs 

Pirrw 

Not ell chiM prostitution is connected to tourism, elthough 
the existence of e large population of foreign or non-Jocal 
single males is associated with e m«ket in sexuality The 
hittory of the exploitetion of Peruvian Amazontan resources 
of wood, rubber and oil hat been paralleled by the history 
of prostitution in the same eree Short term migrant workers 
live m camps or enclaves and companies supply prostitutes 
for their Mxual needs It has been riported that the dcmend 
for very young girls (12 16 years) is very high in Iqurtos end 
that virgins ere offered es gambling prizes 
Peruvian legislation provides Itoentei for stat*-<egbletad 
houses of prostitution es well es for the prostitutes them 
selves Only women Ofer the aga of 21 years cen hokl 
licenses to conduct houses of prottitutjon. end people 
under 21 are forbidden either to enter or to work in the.Ti 
Neverthelesi abuset do occur and claiidattin* brothels ere 
widaipraed, often ouirrolled by mafia like organisations 
Research has revealed rfiat about one th.'d of both legal 
end illegal prostitu»t enter this trade under the age of 20 
They ire usuelly girls from very impovwished homes, 
often rural migrants and overwhelmingly of racially r.ixed 
or Indian Origin 

Prostitution of the mosi sordid kind takes place in connec 
•ton with the populat on of long-distanc* lorry drivers who 
itey overnight in Lima after delivering their loadr to the 
wholeseic market known es Le Perada Thu «ree ettractt 
many o' the thousends of Limas street chiWren, partly 
because of th-i eesy eveilebility of food to steel Some 
chiWren prostitutJ themselves on e casual basis, out others 
ere controlled by oMer males Soys end girls as young es 
8 ere forced to prottitu» themselves in e street trade which 
IS practised openly ■ 
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I )i If itmoit ■ truitm to My that inttr -country quattiom 
the humanrtanan and human rights iphtrts art 
particularly difficult to rtiolve Thay raquirtactivccoopara 
t«on batwatn gov«rnrn«ntf whote idtok^Kf may differ 
Midaiy In many catti thay raquirawmtformiof conian«ji 
or at itatt raconciliation dtipita tha apparant ir>compatibi 
lity of aach country f cultural, raltgiouf and tagal fyitamt 
Thay raquira uira and rapid commonicatiooi And thty 
invariably raquira considtrabia rttourcai To futfil |Uft ona 
of th««a raquiramtntf if not inf raqucntly an inaurmountabia 
talk To futfil tham alt bordarf on tha Utopw 
It If tharafora all tha mora difturbing for DCI to taka ftock 
of the widf range of intar-country situations involving 
children m which thair rights are at best ignored at worft 
severely anddeltbarately violatad 



Inttr -country adoption 

In Vol 1 No 1 of the Uonttor confiderablc space wai 
devoted to the question of inter-country adoption with 
special ,'mph«iif, reflated frequently f met then, ^/n the ease 
with which such adoption sc^rnet can be abused Tha issue 
of inter-country adoption itself divides the child welfare 
tobby as to whether or not it conforms to the interests of 
children on the one h«nd are those who feel that it would 
be immoral to deprive an 'abandoned ' child of a new 
family on the other are thota who see intarnaiiorul adoption 
as a oonKienct-salving operetion that does nothmg to 
resolve the real probterns of countrMs in the "South" who 
lust happen to be "exporttri" of their children IntarnMiorMi 
Soaal Service with sixty years of exptriertce in this field 
looks on inter -country adoption as "one solution" after all 
others, which would enable the child to stay in hit natural 
environment, have been #>own to be unworkable An 
indication of the degree of indecision that the principle of 
inter -country adoption provokes is the disarray of govern 
ments confronted with having to define a policy on the 
issue Some, like Ecuador, Colombia and Indonesia, have 
enacted legislation that strictly defines the conditions under 
which children can be adopted by non-resident couples 
Others have decided that restrictive policies simply drive 
international adoption underground, and bav« adopted a 
more /gtsmrfBtrw attitude Vtt others, like Korea, have 
eiternated between the two And finally, there art thoat 
countries of ttie Moslem faith which, with owtam rare 
exceptions, arc unoonoerned by the debate, since adoption 
IS not a concept recognised under islamic l-tw Hiving 
monitorad-and reacted to-the problem over the past 
five years, DCI is convinced that, if inter-country adoption 
IS to be teen at berief ical to the child, it mutt be regulatad 
in the ttrictett poitible way within the context of enforce 
able and enforced regulatMMH on all inter -county movement 
of urtaoGompanied children, under wha t ever guae and for 
whatever profeaaad purpose The United Nations General 
Assembly hat repeatedly put off debate on tha iiiue for 
years By domg to, it is implicitly ignoring the fact that the 
practice, under present corwlitions, can tooeatily bemadeto 
terve at a convenient cover for the sale ar>d trafficking of 
children 



-tit and tnffickinfj 

A reflected m news items m the Monitor the provision of 
htldrtn under cover of adoption is indeed only one of the 
forms of ule and trafficking of children It would be point 
lest to attempt to give figures on the number of childrar 
traded each year, the occasional ghmpie that one can obtain 
of the problem simply demonstrates that it exists, and its 
clandestine nature leads one to surmise that wtiat is known 
about It IS no more than a fraction o< the real situation 
At tht same time, it would be inappropriate and uniustified 
to claim, on basis of present knowledge, that there is 
a flourishing market" in children Marktt, yes Flourishing, 
we do not know In response to an ECOSOC resolution (tee 
Monitor Vol 1 No 1) aeking the UN Centre for Human 
Righo to undertake a study on the ule of children, DCI, 
in common with certain other concerned NGOs, reacted 
positively to tht Centre's request for information on the 
problem Tht C«ntrt's report ned been scheduled for 
completion in mid T084 It appears, however, that the 
person originally resporwble for its production is now no 
k)f>ger tt the Centre Nor, it seems is the documenUtion 
that she collected The information-gathering process is 
thertfort starting artew towards the end of 1964 The 
fact remains that tht incider>oe of child trafficking adeemed 
worth N investigation, and DCI looks forward to 

tht b«».« o» concerted action on this issue thtt the publi 
cation of tha report of the Centre for Humen Rights wili 
provide 



"Lagtl kidrMppng" 

The largest single category of individual cases on which 
OCl's action been requested hes involved the inter 
country removal of a child by orte parent, often termed 
'legal kidnapping" The elements to be taken into consi 
deration in approechmg auch casts art many and varied 
The most diffcuN caaet-andconeequently tf>oaewith which 
DCI IS moft frequently oonfronted-conotrn situatiorts lo 
which the tx-tpoute (ftnarally the father), an immigrant 
in the family's normal country of rtsidenoe and wtw was 
not v^anted custody of the chiWran of the marriage when 
tha broke down, decides to take them to hit/her country 
of origm, thereby effectivctv cuning them off from normal 
contact with the other parent In an attempt both to prevent 
and to resolve such ir»tanoet, a European and an inter 
national oonvantkm have been fomiuiatod, with a similar 
baaic principle intarnaiional cooperation among govern 
mertu to antura the spaady return of the child to the 
parent with legal custody, tubiact to the lubiaquant rt 
evaluation of tf>e iuttif ication of tf>e original custody order 
being continued At praiant, the number of counuiet 'Jut 
have ratified either convention is insufficient to ensure 
effective implamentation From a chiMran's righu stand 
point. It is therefore virtually impoaiible, in nwMt cases, 
to determirte the bast interttts-and, more especially, 
the wishes~of the children since, after the event, they are 
frequently in an mcom/TKincando situation The draft of a 
future article on tha problem accepted for inclusion in the 
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Convantton on th« Rights of th« ChiW itmMt th« nmd 
tor oountrttf to ritify xh9 ptrlifwit intarnationsr and 
r«Bton«. initrumcfltt, tnd to driw up bilatarar arMmcnti 
f r«nct from wttsra m titimtttd on« tt>ouund chMrtn 
itjdnippid" in thii way annually, hai bMn actrva in 
initialing bilataral traalttt Thaonamott raoantly ooncludad, 
howavar-with Tunitia-provKiM for tha axammation of 
cam pandkig only on a twwt yaarly k«ais Yat «x moothi 
It tha abtoluta maximum partod itipulatad in tha multi 
iataral convanttom for ttia raturn of tha child to tha parant 
with lagal curtody-not tha coniidsration of hn caaa, but 
hit »ffactiva rtturn For aftar thai pariod hat alipiad, it 
bacomat incraatingly difficult to bring about^v^turn^'of 
^ without caufingranaiwad upheaval and comaquant 
trauma Wona it to coma Although it wai txpactad that 
tha vast maiority of cam thay ara wppoaad to ba daatt 
with wouM ralat* to lituationt in which a Tumtian fathar 
takat hit chiMran back to hit homa country from Franca, 
ona of tha firtt cmh to ba oontidarad by tha {omt Frand) 
Tunisian Commiatton omcvnad • Tunnian fcthar whoia 
ax-wKa, a f ranch woman who had baan rtsidant in Tunitia, 
had raturnad to Franca following lha ooupla't divorca, 
taking ihav chiM with har although ihc only had lagal 
custody of tha child as loof as tha ramainad m Tunisia 
Tha Tunisian ax-huaband't application for aoow to tha 
chitd was tumad down a prtort by lha branch authorities. 
It It rapontd II IS to ba hopad that tha b«n«ficMl coma 
quancas of tha F ranco-Tunisian arMmant in tarms of tha 



rights of tha child wHi not bt i«opardis«d by this tarty 
nagitiva dacttion 



OthornrwKK cooe«mi 

OCI has idaniifrad two othar maior araas for conoarn as 
rtgards tha mttr-country ditplaoamant of chiidran Tha 
first of thaaa it has posKl as a Quwikxi, following raquatU 
for Its intarvantion, noting that no intarnational text, 
in forct or anvmgad, covarad tha problam invoKtd T'm 
problam is that of tha foread raium of diHdran. particularly 
girls, to tha country of origin of thair fathar whan tha 
lattar u an immigrant m a country whost cultura and morals 
ha contidars umuttaMa as a background to his chiM'i 
paaiaga through pubarty into adulthood OCI has baan 
asktd to mtarvana in a limited but ttgnificant number of 
caaas of this kind where tha children concerned have 
clearly demon tu atad their distreat at their father's action 
Devita contidvable efforts to formulate a ^able and 
constnicthfe policy, the darat to tvhich mtarvention on a 
chiMran't rights standpoint can ba lustified remains vague 
On the one hand, tha chiWran, brought up in a given social 
conwxt, complain of being forcibly married, axpk>rted. 
and/or iMleted from family and f riendt On the other hand. 
It appears that tha father's motivetion for astiding hit chlM 
to his country of origtn is positive m tarms of hit perception 
of the child's kmg term interests OCI It bound to reect on 
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cMMtmiH rtjhCs 

SEPARATION 

SEPARATION FROM PARENTS 



□ VirtMlly til (ocictm consider tht ftfTKly to bf the 
moft favouriWt tnvironnwnt lor th« full tnd hvmo 
niout d«vttof)nwit of th« child Th« importanotof tht rolt 
of the family at prtm* and primary providar and protector 
and ttw consaqutnt naad to fottar lU ability to cvry out 
that rolt approgriattlv art tmphaaiwd tQatn and agam m 
tht ttxts adopttd and propowd for tht Draft Convtntion 
on ttw Rtghti of tfw Child 

Yat throughout tht world at any ent ttmt. ityaral million 
chiidran art MfMratad. ttmporarily or par^Mntntty. from 
thtir partnti In many cam thn Mparatton if both Itfal 
and luttifttd in tarmt* of ttw child't mtaraiti In ot^an. 
It If latal but II not m kaapmi with tht bt«t inMrtm of ttw 
child In ytt othari. it it natthar l«gBl nor justif ltd 
By lUttiftad. wt maan tnantially that tht followir.gcriitria 
•t ttatt ar« fulfillad 

• tht child It or It at Cltar rnk of. fufftrinstevart physical, 
ptyctwiogtcal or moral tiarm. 

• all poawblt maant havt bttn conudarad and/or tritd. 
on the baanof »KtttinBki Ki wlt d jiand rtiourcat. to maintain 
tht child with hit family without rnk. 

• tht atttrnativt toHition i a ramovtl. will citarly providt 
a mort potitivt anvifonmtnt for ttw child taking into 
account tiptcially tht child't rtaction to being taparatad 
from htt/twr famtly 



p !?► 

tht batn of tht txprmad dttirtt of the child at tht tame 
time It balitvtt that tht mtartttt of tht child cannot ba 
tttn in a vacuuni and it thtrafort latking further fuidanc^ 
on thttQuattion 

Ttw laoond of thtta two (provitionally) final oortcarm m 
ttw «)htra of m tar -country dtiplaoamant oonoerm tha 
aiiegadly forced particvation of children et young at 10 
from certain countrwt in Africa and South Eatt Atia. 
in trammg proframmei iknt4, againtt tht wnhet of thev 
parents and wittwut ttwir explicit and informed consent 
Such occurrences, which mvohie arbitrary separation from 
parents as well as inter -country ramovtl. are difficult to 
verify with a view to miarvention on ttw basis of a univtrsally 
atxaptad children't rights standpoint 
It will be apparent from the above as a whole that OCI is 
particularly oor*carntd about ttw facts and implications of 
the tntar-country dNplacement of children, whatever ttw 
form tha taltes It is orw of the potentially most serious 
violations of ttw rights of ttw child, for the transfer of 
urwooompanied children from one country to arwttwr at 
present frequently makes it impovible to ensure effective 
d«f n>oe of their mtarestt ■ 



AlttKiugh ttwte may teem 'eatortable almost common 
tenet. oonditiorM for separation, ttwy are all too frequently 
not applied Ttw Interrwttonal Movenwnt ATO Fourth 
WorkJ. for exampla, which tpMktout forttw most deprived 
excbded. sectors of ttw population m each country ties 
doGumtniad (and acted on) innumerable caaes of removal 
effected on ttw sole grouctd t of parental poverty-inability 
to provide adaquate matarial cara, or acts perpetrated 
because of total da»aif brou|ht on by poverty Similarly, 
children removed for iustif wble raaeons have found tham 
selves n institutions whora ttwy tiava lachad care and 
attention and boan ubiactad to severe maltreatment 
A poignant 1976 eport from England eatimetad thet 
tome 6.000 chiidran ware "forgotian" in institutiona for 
ttw fflantatty ill or liandt ca ppad. marty of wtiom had txhi 
bited no lymptoma of such illness or tiandicap whan they 
were taken from tfitir fam«lin.butt)adbeoomatwndicapped 
et ttw years of inttitutionaf life had paaaed 

Even a cursory glanoe at the multitude of ways m which 
tt>« rights of tha child are violated, desofibad elsewhere m 
this publication, tmmedtataly hif^lights ttw fact that many 
such vtolatKHw mvotve situations wtwre perents are unable 
to carry out their prottcttva role- for a variety of reesons- 
and wtwre no parson, agency or body effectively replaoet 
them Parents who are too poor, and who are obligad to 
abartdon or sell tbair ^ild for ado|Mion, or to sand ttwir 
chiM to work in explojtatnre situations farantt wtto are 
separated from ttwir children in situationsof armadoonflict 
Parents wtio are forced to witfwti or "aocapt'' ttw torture 
of their chitdran Parenu unable to prohibit tha incarceration 
of ttwtf chiklran with adults in other words, parents who 
are dented ttw opportunity to carry out ttwkraiponsibilitiet. 
artd children wtM are denied ttwir rigttt to benefit from ttwte 
reiponaibilitiH being carriad out 

6ut tfiere are many ottiar iituationc in which children are 
dtiiberataly or conacioutty dtprivad of parental care 
a AiylMW asafcara Certain couples who secretly leave ttwir 
country of origm to seek asylum elsawhare feel tt safer to 
entrust ttwv children to r^tnes and initiata steps to have 
ttwir children fom ttwrn onoe ttwy reach their fww country 
of residertoa Ttw succaat of such applicattons for family 
reunion under audi condilions it. however, by no maens 
guaranteed The authoritias of ttw country of origin may 
comtdar ttw parents' departure as dir faciv abandonment 
artd. depertdmg oii ttw ctreumstanoes. order the chiM to 
remain wiyh ttw ralativas, to be taken into State care or 
at has been known to happen, to be adopted Theauttiorities 
of certain countries have demonstrated cofnmendeble 
flexttiility in tuc^ situations, m other cases, fwwaver, it it 
clear that rto possibility of effecting family reunion couM 
exist through official chanrwit 
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• MifrafH wortun >n oirtiin oountrM*. tipscitlly thow 
wrHi i rttotfvtfy high proportion of hnmi^t Ubour- 
mdudwtfi wvtral in Wtttom Europ»-p«rm«»ion for i 
fortifnw to work thart itmv mvolvt tftt ttipulation thM 
h«/h« famiiv r«mMn« m th* country of orifin Whw> tht 
werfctr >t MnxiMMnM-loflittv or tUvftHy-by iha ipouM, 
mch i ntulttion can m«n tht tffwtivt Mpvation of tht 
cftildrvn from thtk ptrtmt As i mutt of prMwrt on thii 
iMM. thwt ar* movM lovnrdi rifulttiont thtt tiksi^pro- 
priott aooount of lh« r1|ht o« • fimWy to l(v« togtlhar. but 
th* proMMi h itill unmoNod m too mmy oountriM 
From • cMdrMi'< ri|hli polfrt of viaw amoni olhm, a 
proWtm of Ptrticuiv ooncwn tin mkm whan mirant 
werfcart art rtfiwd p tir n im m i to oomkivt worlttnt in tht 
"Ttott" CDunlrv aftw itMrtl yaan, but h«M cttHdran bom 
m that counvy wtMM ouHura and lanfuafi, throu^Mteol 
mf. may ba ihok fktt Tha chotoa it bnital^^aporiMkin 
to«ath« or Hparatton A v«M Mw ii that of axparts 
and dtplomati from a Nmliad nunter of cawmiat wtm. 



whan wortcmg abroad, art not alkiwad to :ak«thtir chiktran 
with iham. prtKimabtv in ordar to anoourafa thtm to 
ratum on comptetKHi of th«r poninc contract 
m ChMdrfi sf priiiiari Although tha timuttanaouf 
incvcaratton of both paranti ii Moaptiorwl, it ti t>y no 
mamt unknown, ttpaoaHy in caaat of datantion without 
trial or whan tht chariai ralatt to act! daamad to ba contrary 
to tha inMrarti or lacurity of tha Stata, indudNif tllafMt 
tympathws wWi bwmad organ wat ion* In uKh cam. ovar 
and abova urging tht rtlaaaa of at toatt ona of tha pvanti 



on humanitartan roundi, advocacy on bahaH of iht 
ehrtdran it limittd in practiea to ona of two cMoai that 
tht cWM(rtn) bo with Mi/thtir pwanti (««y oftan tht 
oonditkHW of datantion pradudt thk aiadaakaMtiOlution), 
or that altamtthv arrangamtnti bt mada that taka into 
account, at far at p«MMMa. tht batt intaram of tha cKitd, 
and that tht chad ba aNowod to maintain contact with tha 
(Mrantt undar ckouivManoat th« wNI cauta him/htr tht iaact 
pQialbti«Btraii Claarty th« it not anou^ ■ 
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IDC} ItMnetMd • wtortdwidi wrvty on th« quasuon ol 
chiMnn «¥ i mcm » *td with tduta M ttw end of 1912 
Th« tint itaft of thti umqu* invtititMion it now oominf to 
■ do» At tfw of wrrtifit. OCt hw rmiwd torn* twnnty 
notional in-do^ npom on itw phmofnonon. tofftthtr 
with MbrnWons from ■ nimbar ol tammnt n ti and 
infonnaiion raoo^ and oomiMod ovor itw two^ 
parwd 

OCi's dadnon to ambarii on this itudy wai innifaiad by 
itt raaliMtJonthat dwquoatlonwaiundoounwntad from an 
mtamatiom) itandpomt -and poorly documwMd at iha 
national laval- wharaaa itw orfaniiation wai i nn a n nHv 
oonfrontad With information and raquatli for action 

r'cwldrindrakwd in panal fidlitiot with adulu, 

• ehildran in prtaon with thak datalnad molhar and/or 

fathar 

in Itaap^ with its initial eomn m mant, DCI has rofrainad 
from wuinf itatsmants on tha proWam durinf Hw oourw 
of dw study It is ciaar. howavar. at rt>is ttap that tht 



orynisation's baHaf that dw phancmanon n, to soma daraa. 
virtuaHy univanal, it borns out by tfw avidanca ootlactod 
A aamlnar bringinf togtthar tha panldpatinf invaitioatort 
and odwr axparts is ichadulod fcr aarty Oooambar 1904. 
ttw ftobal raport on ttw study witi ba praparad tharaoftar, 
and wMI indudi 

• an anafytlcal tynthasM of ttw nartonal ropons. 

• summarias of tfw indi¥ldual national raports. 

• ■ compilation of othar information raeai««d. 

• raoommondattona for praetioal foHow<up by DCI and 
oihan 

Tha raaults of anqulriat carriad out within tfw framMvork 
of ttiis study hava, in addition, so <i< tf wnad DCi's baiiaf 
that tfw wttola iphara of tfw drantion of ohiidron and 
{uvanilas in ctoaad institutions naadi to ba ww t itatsd 
uffantty with ■ viaw to ansurirtf raspaet for tfw rightt of 
tfw cttHdian actuaHy or potantiallv conosrnad ■ 
A fullar raport on ttiis quoition wiN ba puMithad m tfw 
naxt rafular issua of tfw Monitor (first quariar of 1996. 
Vol 2 No M 



SPECIAL RULES GOVERNING 
THE DETENTION OF CHILDREN ? 



1 Among intsrnatiofwl instrunwnti raiatini to iHiman 
rlghls is a non<bindinQ taxt known as tfw 'Standard 
Mintmum Rulas for tfw Traatmant of Prwonart" Witti 
rsprd to tha daiMition of ehildran and younf pooptt. it 
contains M ihroa «acia< provisiom 

• for youni pdaonari, da t an t lon factittlti saportta from 
ttiosa of adufts. instaNationa and aqulpmant for physca* 
and tacraa ti onBl traininf durinf tfw pariod of axarciaa 
(ttiis rlfht axtandad alio to "othan of sultabla m ind 
physiqua"), 

• for chiMran datainad wWi thoir imprisonad mottwr 
■ nursary itaffad by quaHfiad parsons 

At tfw inatifation of Amnaaty Iniarnatlorwl (irHiah Saetion) , 
and whh DCI aa ataatariat, ■ |re>4) of nofv^omivnantal 
orfsnbations is now oonsidarlni puttlnt forward ■ tatt 
sattinfl out fuidolinas for ttw traatmant of datainad iuvanilas 
("Stvidard Minimum Hulas for tfw Traatmant of Childran 



in Danantion") that rafiact mora sppropriataiy tfw spaciai 
raqulramantt of ttiis SQa^roup Draft rulas ara bainf drswn 
up undar tlw follawlng main haadin p 

• oondKioTH artd maana of datantion 

• inisrrofition 



• in^MCtion of facHttias 

In tha sama way as ovarall human ri^ts hava to ba suppla 
mantad by 9*cltl provlslom ralatin| to ehildran, it «s fttt 
ttiat ttwra ara aovoral araas in which chHdran should banaf it 
from pacific msasuras wtwn m da t ant i on Initlallv, ttw 
NGO roup wHI ba axaminini tha poasMlity of ima^atine 
ttw aibstanoa of ttwir propoiali in this rafsrd into ttw 
draft of anothar sat of rulas. on tfw "Adminisvation of 
Juvanlla Justioa". dua to ba adoptad by ttw Savanth UN 
Con^m on tfw Pravantion of Orima artd Traatmant o*. 
OffandarsinAu»fSt/Saptambarl906 ■ 
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BXICUTIVI SUNNARY 



The Orion Ctnttr is located in downtown S«attlt and is 
daiignad to sarva hoaalass and straat youth* A full spactrua of 
iaaadiata survival and transitional sarvicas ara providad to 
thasa savaraly alianatad young paopla to assist thaa in tha 
procass of transition froa tha straats to nora stabla and haalthy 
lifastylas. 

Orion was fundad initially by a ona-yaar daaonstration grant 
froa tha U*S* Dapartaant of Haalth and Huaan Sarvicas* Bacausa 
of tha national significanca of tha projact, it racaivad an 
additional yaar of fadaral support which concludad on Saptaabar 

li 1985. 

This suaaary raport prasants tha highlights of tha avalua- 
tion of tha Orion Projact during tha initial 18 aonths of funding 
and its first IS aonths of full oparation* Tha highlights in- 
cluda a dascription of tha cliants sarvad during this pariodi tha 
typas of sarvicas naadad and wantad by cliantSi tha sarvicas 
actually providad by diffarant projact coaponantSi tha diCfaranca 
batwaan cliants who wara involvad in prostitution and thosa who 
wara not, and projact outcoaas. 

Tha Orion Cantar Projact, through ita collaboration of youth 
sarving agancias, daaonstratad that it was capabla of attracting 
naarly 709 "straat youth* to its sarvicas. Tha "typical* dano- 
graphic prof i la of tha youths that bacaaa cliants ravaalad that 
thay wara aost likaly to ba 17 yaar old whita aalas without a 
fixad rasidanca* Most wara axpariancad straat vatarans who had 
spant a yaar or aora on tha straats* Cliants wara almost in- 
variably unaaployad and suapandad or drop-outs froa school* 

Cliants had axpariancad a variaty of probleas and abusasi 
including high lavals of physical and saxual abuaai substanca 
aisusa and abusa and aaotional distrubancas* in additioni many 
cliants also suffarad a panoply of physical and aantal haalth 
problaas, including pragnancy, daafnassi aild to savara aantal 
ratardation, suicidal idaation and clinical daprassion* Savaral 
of thasa problaas and abusas tandad to clustar into a typology of 
cliants* For axamplai runaway cliants wara likaly to hava baan 
saxually ibusad, whila cliants with juvan:lla offansa historias 
wara likaly to abusa substancas* Similarly, thasa lattar cliants 
wara also likaly to ba involvad in prostitution* 

The most frequently identified client needs and wants were 
similar — counseling, employment, education, food and health 
care* The services assessed to be needed the least frequently 
(dental services and foster care) were also the least wanted by 
the clients and the least likely to be provided within the pro- 
ject* 
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Mor« than 20,000 docua«nt«d a«rvic«s w«re provided to 276 
cli«nta and 383 additional non-cliant straat youth. The majority 
of theaa sarvicas, naarly ll,dd9, wara provided through clinical 
coBponant, primarily in tha for* of individual counseling, drop- 
In, aaals, shelter and health care* The educational conponant 
provided nearly 3,000 units of service to 196 youths (142 clients 
and an additional 54 non-clients). The vast najority of the 
educational services were concentrated on basic skills develop- 
■ent and G.B.O* preparation, although nany youth also received 
Individual educational counseling* The last conponant, aaploy- 
■ent, provided nearly 700 services to 90 youths (57 clients and 
33 non-clients). Virtually all amploynent services were concen- 
trated in the area of on-the-job training. 

More than one-half of the Orion Center clients were involved 
in prostitution at the tlae of entrance into the project or had 
been involved in tha past. The average length of prostitution 
Involvenent exceeded nine aonths prior to project entry* Prosti- 
tution-involved clients were differentiated froB non-involved 
clients on the basis of sex, tiae on streets at intake, total 
tine on streets, educational status and anployBsnt status* 
Clients involved in prostitution ware more likely than non- 
involved clients to be female, on the streets for much longer 
periods of time, unemployed, and suspendees or drop-outs from 
school. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the prostitution-involved clients 
demonstrated abuse histories and clinical characteristics very 
similar to those in the non-involved client group. With the 
exception of a greater likelihood of current substance abuse and 
prior juvenile offense records, no differences were found between 
groups with regard to sexually abusive or physically abusive 
backgrounds, emotional disturbance, or runaway status at project 
intake. 

The pattern of service use between prostitution-involved and 
non-involved clients was examinee:. With few exceptions, almost 
no differences were observed between groups in the types or 
frequency of service use In any of the project components, in 
this respect, the groups were almost indistinguishable. 

During the period encompassed by the evaluation, 107 clients 
terminated their involvement In the Orion Center project. Ap- 
proximately one-half of these clients (49.5 percent) received 
"positive* terminations and represented clear successes from tne 
perspective of project outcome measures. These clients net the 
triple requirements for success, that Is, they were "off the 
streets", free from prostitution involvement, and resided In a 
stable living situation. At the other extreme, approximately 27 
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percent of the cases were closed as "negative* ternina t ions, 
primarily because youths in this category were institutionalized, 
maintained their street or prostitution involvement^ or refused 
further services* The remainder of the closed cases were given 
•neutral" terminations. Clients in this latter group frequently 
disappeared from the streets or moved to other locations, but 
were not believed to be involved in prostitution* At least three 
clients entered in-patient psychiatric or substance abuse pro- 
grams and did not return to the streets at discharge. Finally, 
and sadly, two clients died — one the victim of homicide and the 
other a suicide. 

Fifty-one of the li7 terminated clients had been prostitu- 
tion involved at project entrance for an average period of eight 
months each. Only four of these youth were known to be involved 
at termination, regardless of type of termination. Thus, prosti- 
tution involvement was eliminated in 46 clients, a reduction of 
nearly one-half of the total population of clients known to be 
prostitution-involved at project intake. 

Successful transition from the streets and prostitution 
involvement was a slow and difficult process for many Orion 
Center clients. Youths with positive terminations required an 
average of 5 months between project entrance and case closure. 
During that time, these clients used an average of 64 services 
provided by the project — primarily in the form of individual 
counseling, shelter, meals, health care, basic educational skill 
development, G.E.D. preparation and on-the-job training. 

Finally, the roost important variable that distinguished 
successful clients from youth terminated for negative or neutral 
reasons was length of tiroe on the streets prior to project en- 
trance. The longer the period of street involvement and identi- 
fication, the more difficult the transition to healthy and stable 
lifestyles. 

In conclusion, the Orion Center demonstrated that street 
youth will use and benefit from services designed to meet their 
needs and to develop the skills necessary to cope successfully 
with their lives "off the streets" and free from prostitution 
involvement . 
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V. COMCLUSIOW 

T1 • poniograp ly industry 1 ; cb«r«ce«rlz«d by • varClcal dUCrl- 
button and a pyrainid • true Cure vlch • llAicad nuab^r of docuMiCed 
distributors within indl^dusl states. Document«tlon has bsen obtained 
to establlah that pornographic aatarlal la initially auppllad to 
national dlatrlbui ore who than aall to Intar-atata dlatrlbutora wh9, 
in turn, dlatrlbu' a to Intra-etata dlatrlbutora. 

Thla limitad nunbar of pornography dlatrlbutora aay indicate the 
lucretlve proflte in the dletr Ibutorehlp and production of pomo- 
grephic nateriel with the cepa'iility of dlcteting prices to inde* 
pendant bookstore ovnere. As ei exople of the high proflte involved, 
the following le provided. A oi igezine can be produced for epproxi "^tely 
fifty cente; tfholeseled for f 1 /e dollere and retelVed for ten dollere* 
tiile coBputee to e 1900 per c< at prjf it froa production to coneuaer 
eele. In gencrel, there is no competition or price ware which indicatea 
price control. If a pomogrephy distributor has control of s distribu* 
tion n^cwork, ownsd coapfal^s that provided peep ehow projectore, 
built peep ehow boothe for bo'^kstorcs, collsetsd the coins froa psep 
ehov aachinae from booke^^^ta owned by "etrevs" on cor^orete pepe&« 
and wee eble to purchaae projectors, filos, books'* stc.i wholssals, 
ths profit woiiLd even be greater. This profit asking aechanisa la 
currently in existence. An exaapla le Bon Jey Sele*s orgaaizationil 
profile tfhlch conelets of « peep ehow coIl collector bueineee Olphe 
Senture fiuein* seee S( cvices > , s csrpsntry businsss to build pssp 
show booths < oodwork, Inc.), s husinsss to rspsir pssp show pro- 
jsctors (Csntis Vending Co.) snd controls ssrvsral bookstorae in 
Harylend, WeeiiingtOG. O.C. and North Caroline. 
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AddlclottAily. th«r« an an unralactd mabar of individuals 
involvad In cii« sala of pornographic Batarlal chat art dapandanC 
upon incer-icaca di9Crlbuco'*a f''^ auppllaa. 

This ^itvaatlgatlon rava *lod vr^loua aachoda uaad by pornography 
ancrapranaura to auccaaafulLy oparaca chair bualnaaa and avoid dacacClon 
by lav anforcaaanC. Soaa of chaaa aachoda ara: 



1. Ra^a of corporaca offlcara ara uaad vlchouC cha individuals 
knuwladga or eonaanc- 

2. Hocary Pub ilea ara a»tployad Co nocarlza algnaCuraa vichouC 
confroncaclon of ai^iaaa 

3. Rubbar acaapa of aigi acuraa ara uaad wlchouC cba auchor* 
iaing indlvldua]'a knowladga. 

4. Parlodlc changing of corpc -aca nasaa. 

5. Concrollara do noc appaar on corporaca pap<^rs buc ara 
■ajor acock hoLdara. 

6. Pornography ancrapre laura appaar aa corporaCa offlcara 
for a laglclaaca but naaa vhlch aay hava pornography 
dlacrlbuCora aa auba dlarlaa. 

7. Cooipanlaa ownad or c< ncrollad by a^or dlacrlbuCora dallvar 
porr.rrrapiilc aacarla auCoBacically Co chair aubaldlarlaa. 
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Aim that eoiifftr«ficft b« bald for elm purpoM of «xcfa«n|lns updac^d 
Mtarlal charaby kMplnf t>*« Joint invMClgatlon oogolns and curraoc* 

B. Crladaal financial dlacrapaaciaa b« brousbc to tba liMiiliri 

accantion of cba Incamal Kavanua Sarvica. (Doeuaancacion of f^laa 
invoica pa3r«anca» ak1—1ns, hlddan ownarahip, aonay lauadarias 
oparationn and bankruptcy frauda.) 

C* The 9.S. Juacica Daparcaanc ba provided with all dociaantacion 
indlcativa of violacio la of aonopoly or anci*cmac lava. 

0. A raquaat ba mtdn to C^iigraaa and atata lagialaCora for aaaiatanca 
in axpoaing orgaidaad t rlaa IhvolsraiMnC in thla induacry. 

B. Hnbara of thia joint invaattgaclon ^ring cha raaulca of thla 
invaatigation to tha attention of ^hair local proaacuCora and 
raquaat their aaeietance in locaJ lav eaforceaant effort in 
obacaaity areaa. Haabai s ehould seek cooparatlon alao fros local 
aganciee charged vith (he taak of liconaing and incorporating 
pornography out let a to Inaura applicant a coaply vith tha lav. 

F. Aaaiatanca ba prsvidad to the Tadaral Bureau of Invaatigation 
in aattare involving intaratiita violationa and orgaaisad criaa 
involveaant. 
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ORGANIZED CRIME AND PORNOGRAPHY 

East Coast or9anized crime families currently own and control key 
national distribution companies and therefore regulate much of the 
availability of pornographic material for sale in California. By dictating 
the terms of product distribution, organized crime figures ultimately 
control many California pornography businesses. With this control and the 
millions of dollars in profits derived, organized crime is able to further 
its Illegal activities by Investing in narcotics trafficking, 1 oansharki ng, 
and infiltrating legitimate businesses. 

During the 1970s, organized crime engaged in extortion and violence ^n 
an effort to gain control over the independent pornographers in California. 
Now, firmly established in national distribution and involved in almost all 
aspects of pornography, organized crime exerts strong control over 
California pornographers. These crime families appeer to have recognized 
the economic benefits of this business and now give greater attention to 
their pornography interests* 

Previously, the Bonanno, Colombo, Gambino, and DeCavalcante organized 
crime families of the East Coast were active in pornography in California. 
The Bonanno and Coloflto families have lessened their involvement in 
pornography due to continued deterioration of their organizational 
structure and strength. The DeCavalcante and Gambino families appear to 
have consolidated their pornography Interests and now dominate the industry 
throughout the nation. 

A key figure who seems to represent the latter two organizations in 
pornography is Robert DeBernardo, a top member of the D'eCaval cante Crime 
Family of Northern New Jersey. He is the operator of the largest East 
Coast pornography distribution company. Star Distributor of New York. 
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DeBr.rnardo is a close associate of Ettore Zappi, underLoss of the Gambino 
Cruie Famil/. In 1973 grand jury testimony alleged that Zappi received 
large aincunts of cash from California pornography operators. 

Much of the influence of these two crime figures is believed to be 
exerted on California pornographers through Reuben Sturman of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Sturman is one of the largest pornography distributors in the nation 
and maintains a financial interest in numerous pornography businesses in 
California and throughout the world. Many California pornographers depend 
on Sturman' s vast distribution networic and are therefore subject to his 
influence. 

The ir'"^v'al of home video cassette recorders on the market in 1979 was 
accompanied by a ^.rowing demand for adult videotapes. California pornog- 
raphers, many linked to organized crime, quickly entered this market by 
forming companies involved in the manufacturing, production, duplication, 
distribution, and sale of adult videotapes. The annual gross of the adult 
videotape industry in the Los Angeles area alone was estimated by Southern 
California law enforcement authorities to be weil over $200 million in 1982 
and to have exceeded that figure in 1983. 

Trands and Projections 

Organized crime continues to dominate California pornography 
operations and is extending its involve »nt in all aspects of the industry 
including the growing adult videotape market. Pornographers with firm 
links to organized crime have also entered the cable and subscription 
television industry and, by ea'-ly 1984, had becore major suppliers of 
pornographic material to that industry. 
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formation of the Cleveland Chapter of the HELLS ANCas until 1971 when 
they battled with another gang which was prominent in the Cleveland area 
at that time, the BREED. The resultant milieu left five bikers dead and 
twenty-one persons wounded (including three police officers). From this 
battle, thirty-one BREED and fourteen HaiS ANGELS were indicted and con- 
victed of various crimes. 

From this struggle for power developed the strongest "outlaw" club in 
the Cleveland area. The prestige and notoriety has enabled them to con- 
trol biker activity in the greater Cleveland area to date. No other 
"outlaw" motorcycle gang can exist in the greater Cleveland area without 
the consent and approval of the HELLS ANGELS. 

In February of 1979, members of the MISFITS Motorcycle Club broke from 
their group, and under the guidance and direction of JAMES P. CARONITE, 
the Akron Chapter of the HaLS ANCas was formed. This Chapter is the 
first indication of a move by the HaLS ANGas to expand throughout Ohio. 

Members of the HaLS ANCas from Cleveland have been very influential in 
the national organization. Cleveland members have held national posi- 
tions and have had influence in determining national policy. 

Current law enforcanent investigations have resulted in the seizure of 
automatic weapons and explos.ves and also in the indictment of six men- 
bers of the Cleveland Chapter of the HaLS ANGas. These members have 
been charged with murder in connection with six separate crimes including 
one bombing which resulted in three persons killed and two wounded. 
Investigations in the Akron area have resulted in felony indictments 
against four Chapter members for assorted weapons and theft violations. 
These investigations have also revealed the close association with members 
of the HaLS ANGas and members of organized crime. 

PORNOGRAPH Y 

The nation's growing pornography industry is dominated by East Coast 
organized crime Families. The pornography business is attractive to 
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these Families because of high profits and few legal risks. This lucra- 
tive business is a major source of income for organized crime throughout 
the United States. The industry offers an extremely high return on monies 
invested with the money flow being primarily in the form of cash which 
allows "skiwning" of profits to avoid taxation. The voliine of "cash" 
money handled also allows for a perfect system for the laundering of funds 
obtained from other illegal activities. The only other organized crime 
business ventures that provide the same type of "laundry" services is the 
vending industry. Both vending and pornography have such a large volume 
of actual cash flow that it 1s very difficult to trace the monies and 
therefore the investors can launder illegal monies into this cash flow 
without detection. 

Successful prosecutions of persons involved in pornography are difficult 
since many States and local obscenity laws are vague and inadequate. Most 
pomographers have access to the best attorneys, who are skillful and can 
advise the operators how to stay within the legal limits of the obscenity 
laws. Court challenges of the enforcement of obscenity laws have been 
lengthy, costly and usually unsuccessful. 

REUBEN STURMAN operates the nation's and possibly the world's largest 
pornography distribution network. STURMAN'S headquarters is located at 
SOVERFTGN NFWS in Cleveland. This empire is estimated to include fifty 
distribution companies and over seven hundred retail outlets throughout 
the United States, Canada and at least forty foreign countries. STURMAN 
seldom appears on corporate records in an effort to conceal the extent of 
his vast holdings. This is also to confuse law enforcement officials 
trying to identify his complex organizational structure. 

All of the pornography in the greater Cleveland area is controlled either 
directly or indirectly by SOVEREIGN NEWS. 

Although REUBEN STURMAN does not appear to have actual membership in any 
organized crime Family, he does maintain close contact with members of 
the OECAVALCANTE FAMILY of New Jersey and the GAMBINO FAMILY of New York. 
It is believed that organized crime controls and supports the pornography 
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industry, due to the fact that the industry is able to expand nationwide 
without interference from any local organized crime Family, This includes 
> the Cleveland area. 

In an organized crime trial which took place on the west coast, STURMAN 
t testified about an attempt by local (Cleveland) organized crime members 

to get a "cuf of the profits. This never took place, and intelligence 
information reveals that organized crime figures from other areas 
(specifically New York and New Jersey) stepped in and told Cleveland 
area organized crime figures to keep their hands off. 

Investigative efforts have been hampered in the Cleveland area because 
in 1977, United States District Judge John Manos granted SOVEREIGN NEWS 
a declaratory Judgment and a preliminary injunction against enforcement 
of the laws of the state of Ohio. This injunction prohibits the Cleve- 
land Police Department and the Cuyahoga County Prosecutor's Office from 
taking any enforcement action against SOVEREIGN NEWS and any of its 
owners and/or employees until such time as the legality of the Ohio laws 
is determined. To date, the injunction has been ruled against in the 
appeal process, but each appellate ruling has been appealed to a higher 
court. 

VEW)ING KACHINES 

The Cleveland Police Department recently completed an investigation which 
involved vending machines and an organized criminal activity. 

The owner of a local vending company, with routes inside and outside the 
city, placed a large number of Space Invader machines and other video 
game machines along his route. 

In Cleveland's west side, and reaching into the western suburbs and Lorain 
county, there was an increase in break-ins and thefts of video machines. 
Cleveland and Lakcwood Police Departments made some arrests . connection 
with these burglaries. The suspects arrested indicated that these video 
machines were being stolen "on order" from the owner of the vending com- 
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at least two of these women are engaged In doing favors for legitimate 
businessmen In the area. Aside from this, although there are Independents 
obviously working the local bars, there does not appear to be any organ- 
ized prostitution activity In the Hiddletown area. 

PORNOGRAPHY 

Police currently are Investigating a complaint that pornographic movies 
are being made locally to be distributed to other areas. Including 
foreign countries. A complaint has been received from a female that two 
unknown Individuals who are associated with the Gold Star Chill business 
locally have been attempting to recruit young womc i from this area to 
engage In pornographic movies. It Is reported that the films are being 
made In the back room at one of these locations for foreign distribution. 
Surveillance has Indicated there Is sufficient room In the facility to 
engage In such activity In addition to the legitimate fast food operation. 
Investigators have been unable to obtain sufficient Information to Indi- 
cate that the reported activity Is, In fact, going on at this location. 

GAMBLING 

There are currently two major gambling figures from the greater Cincinnati 
area who are living In Hiddletown. One Is reportedly operating a very 
sophisticated gambling activity at the local plant of Armco, Inc. Armco 
has a steel mill located In Hiddletown which employs approximately 7,000 
people and It Is reputed th?t the gambling activity there Is very wide- 
spread and organized. To date, however, the only arrest that has been 
made Involves one of these Individuals wno was Involved In a gamoling 
operation out of a local bar. Investigators were able, with the coopera- 
tion of the Vice Unit of the Cincinnati Police, to tie in some of the 
phone calls that were being made from that bar and from the residence 
of this Individual to other known gamblers In the greater Cincinnati 
area and although Police were not successful In arresting them for any- 
thing other than minor gambling offenses, that Investigation Is still 
being pursued. 
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Drugs, Porn. 
Prostitution 

Ftw p«oplt wfio uM druQi or fr»- 
Mnl "adult" bookitom think about 
.hart (ha dollara iriay apand on auch 
dtvaralona 90 Orufi and pornography 
daaiara oftan appaar lo ba indapand- 
•nt buaJnaaaman with littia or no tiat 
to organlzad crtma In raality, tha op- 
poaltaiitrua 

Faw "itraat" drug daaiara hava tha 
monay or eonnactioni r>acaaaary to 
maka diract purchaaaa from foratgn 
wholaaalara In many caaaa. thay raly 
uPon organlzad crima group mam bare 
tor thair foraign drug auppltaa In 
caaai whara aynthalto druga ara 
manuficturad, aitabllihad crIma 
group* oftan gtva drug laboratory opar 
atora tha financiaJ backing naadad to 
aitabllah and oparata tha lab.* 

In pornography, tha indaPtndanti 
dlitributa— not manufactura— tha 
magazlnaa. fllma and othar arotic para- 
phamalia. In California It ha 1 baan aatl> 
matad that 80 parcani of tha produc* 
tion and diatrlbutlon of pornography la 
controllad by organUad crlmlnaia. 
many of whom ara from tha Eaat Coaat 
and hava a nailortai diftrlbutlon nat- 
work. 

Moat oftan. howavar, It li tha 
' • aat" daalar In drugi and tha opar 
aior of tha "adult" bookatora who ara 
arraatad for braaking tha law Or* 
ganbara and financial backara of luch 
crfmaa ara lakJom caught 

Thara ara Nro racant axcaptloni 
Ona ii tha arraiU ganaratad by tha Ml- 
pom Invaatigallon. aunding for "Mi- 
ami Pornography" (Saapagalll.»Tha 
othar la a Mllin drug buat, ona of tha 
largait In hlatoiy that lad to tha arraat 
of Oluiappa and Roaario G«nbino In 
Charry HHi. Naw Jaraay (Saa paga 70 ) 

But moat of >ha drug and pomog* 
raphy daaiara mantlonad in thli chap- 
tar ara not walMtnown namaa «r>d faw 
ara mambara ol racognizad organlzad 
cnma ramiliaa lnaomaca8aa,wahava 
baan abia to documant llaa batwaan 
thaaa paopla and mambara of crima 
grovpa In olhara. thara la no obvloua 
tia Wa muat aaauma, howavar, that 
tha raaJ profits in drugi and pornog- 
raphy go for tha moit pan to organlzad 
cnminaia 

*A former mcthAinp4i«i«inin« C'spMd*') 
manuficturvr who racantly imiiriM mM 
that motorcycl* gang* control uo to h«H of 
th« spM<] mintit tn tha PtiitMtlonta vm. 



Drugs: Where the 
Money Is 

Amaricana tpant batwaan $45 bli> 
lion and $63 billion on lllagai narcotica 
in 1978 ' Thia aatlmata includaa 
haroln. cocalna. mari}u«na. haahlah 
and a number of aynthatic druga Ilka 
mathamphatamlna (apMd) and PCP 
(angaf duat). 

Tha aourcaa of haroln, marijuana, 
cocalna and haahlah ara primarily for- 
aign, and mllliona of Unltad Stataa dol- 
lara taava tha country aach yaar to pur- 
chaaa druga for raaala hara. prompting 
U S. Sanator Joaaph a Bldan Jr of 
Dalawara to aay "No ona country, 
whatavtr Ita motivation and raaourcaa. 
can control tha drug trada It raqulraa a 
truly mtamattonal affort " ' 

In racant yaare, tha major aourca of 
haroln haa changad. Maxico wm tha 
aourca of 87 parcant of tha haroln aold 
In tha Unltad Stataa in ig7S. in ig78, 
only 45 parcant of haroln aoM cama 
from Maxico > 

Importa of haroln from Southaaat 
Aala and tha MWdla Eaat hfva grown 
conaidanbly fn 1975, Southaaat Aala 
waa tha aourca of only 13 parcant of 
*ha haroln and tha MWaaat contribu- 
tion waa nagliglMa In 1978, 38 parcant 
waa from Southaaat Aala tnd 17 par* 
cant from tha MIdaatt Law aniorca- 
mant authoritlaa hava axpraaaad con- 
cam that tha amount of haroln Im- 
portad from tha Midaaat will contlnua 
tortaa.' 

All In ail, batwaan 3.7 and 4 5 
matrlc lona (about 7.140 to 8.900 
pounda) of haroln wara brought into 
tha Unltad Stataa In 1978. 

Tha availability of haroln, which la 
conaldarad tha moat highly addlctlva 
dnig. haa droppad alnc« igTtt. Tha 
purity of tha haroln aold on tha atraat 
haa alao droppad, from 6 6 parcant to 
3 5 parcant pura (According to local 
•ourcaa. tha atraat purity In Phlladal- 
phia aaldoffl lluctuataa, but ramama a 
atabia 1 5 parcan^) Ovar tha aama pa- 
Mod, tha prica of haroln haa riaan, from 
$1 36 par milligram to $2.25 par mllll- 
gram.> 

Tha numbar of haroln ralatad 
daatha haa dacraaaad dramatically 
from 1976 to 1978. In 1976 ihara wara 
150 haroln ralatad daatha par month, 
whila tn 1978 thara wara only 30 • 

A much graatar amount of cocalna 
wae Importad In 1978 Batwaan 19 and 
25 matric tona (about 41 JOO to 56,000 
pounda) wara brought In, an Incraaaa 
of 5 parcant ovar 1977 ' Half of thr Im- 
ponad cocalna waa from Colombia, 
with tha raat from othar South Amarl- 



can countnaa' Cocama n darivad 
from cocoa IMvas and iti popularity 
taama to ba mcraasmg About 6 5 mil- 
lion Amaricana uaad cocaina at laatt 
monthly in 1978* 

Mart)uana rapraaanta 35 parcant of 
all llllcll Incoma from drug irana- 
vcllona ^ 

in 1978, batwaan 10.700 and 16.400 
matrlc tona (2 million to 3 million 
pounda) of marijuana wara aold 
in (ha Unitad Stataa, at a coat of ba- 
twaan $15 billion and $23 billion ' 
Thara waa an Incraaaa of 10 parcant in 
Amarican marijuana uaaga Irom ig77 
to 1978 « 

Maxico uaad to ba tlta main aourca 
of marijuana eonaumad In tha Unltad 
Stataa in 1978, Colombian marijuana 
acoountad for 70 parcant of tha vol. 
uma aokt hara. Domattic production 
of marijuana auppllad batwaan 5 and 
10 parcant of tha Amarican martiat In 
1878 but it la Incraaalng '> 

A apaclaa of marijuana grown in 
Hawaii and in northam California la ax- 
tramaty potant and aought aftar b. 
connolaaaura acroat tha country it 
may catch on for growing In othar 
araaa of tha country bacauaa of Ita da- 
martd^ 

Thara ara aavaral factora which 
craata problama for law anforcamant 
agancy attampta to control tha a licit 
drug traffic In tha paat, tha Dnjg En- 
forcamant Agancy focuaad Ita afforta 
on catching paopla who had druga In 
thaIr poaaaaaion Now. DEA haa 
ahlft^ Ita anforcamant amphaaia 
from "amall tima atraat 'buats' to blg> 
tima narcotica trafflckara . ' 

Puraulng thaaa trafflckara raqulraa 
diffarant mathoda Aa US Sanator 
Sam Nunn polntad out, "Tha klngplna 
who call tha ahota lor drug trafficking 
ayndlcataa aaidom touch tha actual 
contraband but thay alwaya coma Into 
contact with tha monay. allhardiractly 
orlndtractiy 

it la for thla raaaon— (hair contrci 
of tha monay— that thay san oftan 
flout tha law Invln 6 Nathan, Daputy 
Attomay Qanaral In tha US Oapari- 
mant ol Juatica, aaid, "Drug oaaiara 
Oftan poaaaaa tha raaourcaa (0 maka 
avan tha highaat ball and fiaa Thay 
can almpiy writa off tha coat of bond 
aa a nacaaaary bualnaaa axpanaa " 

DEA spokaaman Patar S Sansing 
ar atatad that tha thraa protHams m 
halting dnig aalaa ara 
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Pornography in 
Pennsylvania 

In 1»79, \h% Crtm« Co<nmlt$ion bt- 
Qwn an invMtK2«tlon Into I'M control of 
ih« pornography industry In Pvnnsyh 
vania by organizvd chma. its Invastlga- 
(kx) b*9an In th« cantral rvglon of tha 
staia 

initially, vaf^vus tdult bookatorta 
wara though, to b« opaatlng Ind*- 
pandantly Bjt, thaCnmaCommiaak>n 
datarmlnad, moat of tha atoraa axam- 
Inad In that araa aff lltatad with or 
ownad by ona of thraa man Moraovar 
thara wara lavaral tiaa batwaan thaaa 
Individ uala and natlona>ry known por- 
nography llguraa who ara mambara or 
aaaoclatoa of organlzad crima fam* 
lllaa 

John Kraanar, who wai thot to 
daath In 1979 In Florida, controllad a 
chain of adult bookaioras from a flva- 
atory warahouaa in Aiiantown, Ptnn- 
lylvanla. 




John Knan^r 

At tha tima of hi a daath. Kraanar 
was aasoclatad with ovar 50 corpora- 
tions which tmployad ovar 100 paopia 
and usad mora than 90 vahicias His 
ampira ancompassad, at a minlmun., 
four stalas— Pannsylvania, Naw York, 
Naw Jarsay and Virginia. Ha alao had 
pornography intaraata In othar autaa, 
Including Florida and Colorado 

According to a aourca cioaa to tha 
Kraanar oparatlon. Kraanar (Inancad 
his atart m pornography with an 
180,000 loan from a loanahark c:<lad 
"Max," who waa afflilatad with tha An- 
gak> Bnjno organlzad crima Ismily 
Thia aama loanaharti, according to tha 
aourca. aubaaquantly loanad Kraanar 
an additional $80,000 

Whan tha Commiaalon raviawad 
soma of Kraanar'a paraonal docu- 
manta. It >vaa found that ha poaaaaaad 
Inlormat.on regarding at laaat two 
promlnant Caillorriia figuraa in thapor 



nography industry Norman Amo and 
Thaodora 'Taddy*' Gaswirth, both of 
whom wara mdlctad u a rasuii of the 
fadarar'Mlpom'*atlno oparatlon Amo 
and Oaawlrth hava t>aan Idantlllad by 
Callfomia authorltlaa aa being dlractty 
llnkad to :ioban DIBamardo snd tha 
lata Mtchaai Zailarano, who ara also 
namad in tha "Miporr" Indictmant and 
vara conaldarad to ba kay paopia In a 
<(tlonwk1a pornography pro^gctlon 
^nd diatrlbution ayttam 

Law aniorcamant autttorltiaa *wrs 
Idanttflad DIBamardo M • mambar ol 
tha Sam OaCavalcanta organlzad 
crima family In Naw Jaraay Bafora hifc 
daath, Zaffarano waa idantlflad u a 
capo in tha Carmina Galanta organlzad 
cnma family in Naw York. 

A bookatora run by Kraanar wa? 
maakad bahlnd a vail of corporatlona 
and changing lacaa. According to for- 
mar Kraanar amptoyaaa, a typical Kraa- 
nar atora Includaa multlpla corpora- 
ikKia which ara oHan lormad uaing 
"atraw partlaa." Information racalvad 
by tha cnma Commlaalon Indlcatad at 
laaat onaparaon towhom Kraanar pakl 
monthly faaa lor uaIng har a- na on 
various corporala paptrs. 

Naw atoraa wara ganaraJly (ormad 
In tha nvna of a corporation by aoma< 
ona from Kraanar'a Atlanlown haad- 
quartara. Many tlmaa, tha corporation 
waa formad axctuaivaly for tha pur- 
poaa of opaning that atora, Ona aourca 
axplalnad that thla waa dona so a court 
Injunction agalnat a aingia corporation 
would affact only ona stora, rathar 
than aavaral. 

Onca tha stora waa opanad, a man- 
agar, amployad by a aacond corpora- 
tkxi, aaaumad control of tha stora Tha 
elarkt wara utuatiy local ptopla tm- 
ployad by tha m«nagar 

Cartaln auppHas (or tha atoraa 
wara packagad w • third corporation 
and dallvarad by a fourth Tha p—?- 
show booths wara constructad by - 
fifth antarprlaa, whila tha profactors 
and films >n tha booths, along with lh« 
coliactlon ol all tha quartara custom- 
trs paid for tha paap shows, wara han 
diad by a alxth corporation 

Tha monay from tha aata ol maga- 
zmaa and othar producta waa forward- 
ad to Allantow^ whara a aavanih cor- 
poratlon adminlstarad tha accounting 
dutlas An aighth corporation hanolad 
tha acquisition and Itcanaing of tha va- 
hlclaa uaad In tha Kraanar oparatlon 
For axampla, an amployaa of K A A 
Vandlng arraatad by Naw Jarsay su- 
thofltiaa in 1979 during a raM on 
Crown Naws in Camdan, Naw Jarsay, 
waa found to ba actually paid by 
Crown Naws, rathar than K A A Vand- 
lng 



K & A Vtndlng iS * comoany which 
larvjcas th« oroiedcn equipment tnc 
collacis Iht money m tha viawing 
booths of many shops, including ait 
Shops controlled bv '~rown Naws m 
booMkaap«r tor both Crown Naws* and 
K A A Vanding, Carlos P. din, 'old au- 
Ihonilaa that K A A stands for Krasner 
and Aulomalaa Vant'ing Comnany 
(Auiomaiao Vanding la a company 
which la ballavad o ba conlroUad by 
Rauban Sturmar a Ciavaland pornog 
raphy distributor) K & A )s locatad n' 
Aiiantown, Pannayivania. 

Crown Nawa inc in Camdan 's a 
Oaiawara corporaiinn which lists Mor 
ton A Qoss. of Toronto, Canada, as its 
praaldani Toronto authorltlaa advisa 
that Qoaa ia an aaac:iaia of Rauban 
Slurman 

It la baliavad that thara ia an alf illa- 
tion batwaan Sovaraign Naws Comoa- 
ny (a Slurman company). Crown Nawa 
Inc ol Ctavaland and Crown Nawa of 
Camdan invasMgatlon ahowa (hat ma^ 
tarlais wara shippad to Crown In Cam- 
dan and Mliad to Sovaraign In Ciava- 
land Also* amptoyaaa of Crown In 
camdan wara racatving paychacks 
from Crown In Ciavaland. 

Crown Nawa In Camdan suppllas 
many ratall oullaia In Naw Jaraay and 
Pannaytvanlaand Is baliavad to actual- 
ly contfol many of thaaa oullata Tha 
ownar ol racord ol atoraa baliavad to 
ba contrallad h> Crown Nawa >n Cam 
dan la Crown Nawa in Ciavaland 

Savtral othar pornography firms 
hava baan idaniifiad aa baingdaaociai 
ad with Kraanar's oparatlon Haip Pub 
liahars A Oiairlbuiors inc ol Fort Lea. 
Naw Jaraay. iiaiad John Kraanar aa its 
praaldani Ha waa alao asaociaiad 
with Edward Handricka of Ooylas 
town. In Sd-John Conx'iration, which is 
iocatad in Aiiantown 

Claaalc Sntarprlaaa Inc and PHK 
Inc hava also baan aaaociaiad with 
Kraanar Sinca hia daath, hia pomogra- 
phy ooarationa hava contlnuad unrlar 
tha control ol tha Kraanar family 

Anothar pornography llgura In 
Pannsylvania is Aliaii Charlaa Mcrrow, 
who raponadiy bagan In tha b^ inass 
by working lor Kraanar in tha aarly 
1970a Morrow aubaaquantly aplit with 
Kntn%r, aatabtiahlng a chain of 
atoraa 

Whiia Morrow'a main offica la m 
Ouakanown, Pannayivania, hia opara- 
tlona ara locatad throughout tha atata 
and In Naw York Law anforcamani au- 
thorltlaa rapon that Morrow haa 
mova^ a portion ol hia oparatlon to 
Saint Auguatina, Florida. Ona Indica 
tlon ol Morrow'a llnanclal soivancy 
may ba hia purchasaa ol a i976 
Roila-Royca Silvar Shadow M. a Mar- 
cadaa Banx 490 SL and a Jaap Charo- 
kaa, ail In 1978. 
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A "Pornucopia" 
of Crime 



hjr« o( Ufl prortu and opporlu- 
nitiM tor tkimnrUng. tax tvMion and 
laundadng funds rm% attracttd w*%r- 
ai oroantzad ctimu famHiaa to ttw por> 
noprapln Induatry 

AJtfWMgl) Uw two mafor invaaUga- 
Hooa of pornography tiavt btan tn ma 
8ooth (Fiorfda) and tha Waat Coast 
(Callfomla). many of tha kay flguraa In 
thoao invMtlgntions ara from N««» 
York and Naw Jarsay crima familiaa. 

AcconJIng to a raport from CaHfor> 
nfa. pornography oparatlona thara "9n 
Mng ofen*»int9d by £§9t Com ot^ 
Qtnmd crHm fgnupgf tn th% eom- 
bkfi §110 eonetfd •ttom of 
Cavatoanra. QamMw, Os/knra and Co- 



fount offlcWa Mtimatad that In 
197V, tha doflv voluma of tha pornog- 
raphy Induatry waa about $4 MUion wt- 
nuaily> In Loa Angaloa. CaiKomta. 
conaarvativa aattmataa of groaa por- 
nography salaa on tha ratail wid 
wholosaia lavai wara about SiOO mil. 
llon> 

Thaaa profits ara dartvad from tha 
anormous marlc-up givan to porno- 
graphic booka. movlaa and ofhar prod- 
ucta. A magazlna tor axampta. whJch 
costs SO canta to maka may vvholaaM 
for S5 and ratall for S10 « A ISnnlnuta B 
mlHImatar movia wholaaalaa for S3 Md 
'atalla f or tao in tha Unltad Staiaa.* 

Ona of tha bast axamplaa of high 
pwlta . p o r no grap h y ia tha auccaas 
of tha x-ratad mo««a. "Daap Throat" 
Tha film was mads In 1»72 for S29.000. 
Its prtncipal baclcar wsa Louis Paralno. 
who was raeamiy namad In a fadarn 
Indlctmant brought againat 4t laodani 
of pornography «sti1bvtlon acroaa tha 
country. "Daap Throof rsportadty 
grossad sao million wortdwlda • 

Organlzsd crtmlnsi Involvamant In 
pornography began In tha lata iMOa 
whtn John "Sonny" Franxaaa saw tha 
potanllal profit In suppfytng Md opar- 
•ting paap-show «,iM:hlnas in TImas 
SniMn. ^4sw York aty. pornographic 
bookstorss ' 

Shortly tharsaftar. production and 



distribution compar^lss of porrrO' 
graphic film wara begun by organlzad 
crW>a flguraa in Naw Vott Thav «n- 
eludad AllaUta Film Laba, run by asao- 
clttaa of tha Colontbo organlzad crtma 
family and latar by Michaat Zaffarww. 
who waa a Qalanta fMilly mambar 
Star Distributors In Naw Yorft waa aa- 
tabiiahad by mambari of tha DaCaval- 
canta family, it producad and dia- 
trtbutad pornographic filma Md lltara- 
tur«« 

Anothar Naw York film company 
run by a mambar of tha Colombo fam- 
lly waa Bryanaton Productions, which 
Is controllad by Anthony Pacaino • 

According to C4llfomla authorlttos, 
tha kay flguras In wast Coaat pornog- 
raphy tn 1«7S wara tha lata Michaaf 
2*«arano. Robart -Oaba" OlBamwdc 
and Hauban Siurman.** Zaffarwo z.a 
Diaamordo hava baan tiad to tha mur- 
darad Pannsytvania pontographar 
John Kraanar through two othar Cali- 
fornia pornogr ap hy figurva. Norman 
Amo and Thaodoro Taddy" Oaawinh 
(Saa story on paga 1 1S.) Sturman is ra- 
putadly tiad to Thomas W. Sharwood, 
who oparatat pornography shops and 
diatrtbuiton facUitloa In tha Philadal- 
phlaarsa. (Baa paga laOj 

m Loa Angaiaa, atata authorltloa 
claftn that 10 parcant of tha production 
and d.4tnbutlon of pornography la 
meb<on\n»imL» Yat, proawnitton of 
ha daalars In pornography haa boon 
iimJtad bacausa jf obacura obacanlty 
slatutaa «. ^ many organlxad 
crlma bualnaaa Invohramanta, tha por- 
nography induatiy Is "bwiod in » mon 
ofptfiorcofponthnowtUcfiont *»- 
/JsAad and tiion tf/wao^atf whon u ' 
bacoma unnootM or baeema ot sp*- 
cioi //ifarvsr fo ta» onfotoomont " '> 

To try 10 eradi organtzad crlma's 
hold on pomogiapfiy. tha PM Insttgat- 
ad an undareovsr oparatlon m Mteni. 
Florida 101*77 Tha raault of that opar- 
sttaft. which had tha coda nama 
Mtpom. waa tha Indlctmant of 46 kay 
flguraa In pomograpliy In tarty IMO 
.Mwng thoa- namad In tha indlci- 



•loaaph Facalno (both sons of Anthony 
Paraino). Zaffarano, Sturman, Oaa- 
wlrth. Amo and Thomas 8lnopolt«9 
Zslfsrano waa navararraatad In tha In- 
dictmant bacausa ha diad of a haart at- 
tack In his TImas Squara offica laaa 
than sn hour sftar ladarsi aganis had 
satouttoarroathknM 

All of tha 4S paopla Indtctad had 
baon chargad with conaplracy and in- 
tarstata trsnaportstton of obacana m* 
ariais Zsffsrano. howavar. had baan 
indtelsd on thrsa counts, whila most 
of tha othars had boon indletad on on- 
ly two counts «• 



Chargss stsmmtd from porpoari. 
phy dasiars supplying to r«(}|L. 
sgsnts In Mismi films such ss "Otbbin 
Doas Oailss." "Oasp Throat." "Conitt; 
slons of Linda Lovsiscs' snd othsr i 
miHlmatar films which tha Indtotmwt 
daacrlbad ss "obscsna, iawd. laici- 
vlousandniihyt 

According to a Naw York TImn sr- 
ticla. tha undarcovar agonts durlne 
thairlnvtitlgallon "anondodm—ttng) 
of top pomognpny mouatfy ftaoan 
wfio comrantd avary tm montht or $e 
to tffsci/ss naw product; ehanor- in 
ob'^conity iBws and orAar oobjoetM or 
/r.i/fu«///ifarist"" 

m addition to daaltng in pomoors- 
phy. tha orgsnlzad crlma flguras «rt 
known by Csllfomla authorltlas to br 
using strong«m tactics In tha produc- 
tion snd distribution of thair porno- 
graphic matartais Thasa tactics havt 
Inchidad 

■ "Raqulrmg** producars to procsu 
film at organlxad crime conlroltsd 
■aba, 

■"Raquinng" film producars to dls- 
tnbuts through. orgsnlzad crlma con- 
compsnloa undar thraat ol pir- 

■Burgiariaa of Indapandant ratsil out- 
lats, 

■Strong-arm tactics sgalnst thaatar 
ownars scraanlng pirstad varslons ol 
organUad crlma controliad films.* 

Sturman, who controls a nation, 
wida pornography distnbuilon busi- 
n«as from Clavo kvt. Ohio wu 
aapaclally citad for I is ^na of cotroion 
by tha FBI <• 

Concam has «ls t baan axprassad 
by suthorittas sbou ths poasibis snti 
trust vlolallo.Ni of jrganlxad chms 
mambars m tha po nov'sohy industry 
bacauaa thay control no» only produc 
tlon but atao diatrtbutlcn and soma- 
timaa ratail outlata of pornographic 
matarlals." 

Aalda from tha Mlpom mdict- 
mants, howavar, llttis has baan dona 
against oomogrsohy Psrt of ♦ha fss- 
son for lack of anforcamant may ba 
public apathy towanf pornography 
Many paopla /law It u a victtmisss 
crlma which naad not ba amphsslzad 
by law anforcmant agsnclos^ How 
avar, pomograph/a amarging rola u s 
ma^ sourca of tncoma to organlzad 
crlma may. In itsalf . ba anough rasson 
'0 invssMgsts and prjsacuts thoss m- 
voivod In tha pornography industry 
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MxiMl «nd twttroMxuai text, P^utlm 
wM m«l« hi laM 1973 at • Cherry Hill. 
N«w Jtrwy. cpvtmtm («nt«d ^ Cor- 



O'IMII took thtrpictm wMl«Cort«f* 
■nd Tfpinbtna »«v« dfr»ctto*»». Firra 
■ndRlizow«f«alaoprtMnt durtnglht 



UfiMry made t trip to PNlodttpMo 
with Farra and Wzzo and Cortaaa paid 
him SSO for a photo aaaalon thara. Ona 
of tha lamala rr.;..aia, Oartana Elliott. 
«aa ttfian to Gharry HUI alx timaa and 
Coftaaa paid har tTSO Sha waa latar 
baatan up hy Farra bacauaa aha o«va 
Informatloo to law anforca»!»aot agan- 
ciaa. 

Cortaaa. Farra and Rtoo plaadad 
guWy to conaplracy to vIoMa tha 
Whlt»«lav» Traillc Act, and thay 
ordarad4o pay a ftaa of $100 and glvan 
aht montha probation Tha chargaa 
againat Strong and CNaiU wort 
droppad 

n la baiiavad that Starduat controla 
aavaral ratall outlata in tha Camdan 
County arao. For axampla, tha Futura 
Book Stora la ownad by a ptfion who 
haa baan amployad by Brurx) Cortaao 
Tha aama atora waa f ortnarty ownad by 
Richard Trorrtbatia, Anihony'a brothar. 
Tha Boutavard Booh Stora >■ itoo 
ownad by tha aama Cortaaa amployaa 

Flilnga from tha Carnival Book 
Stora show Anthony Trambatta aa tha 
pdncipii otflcar and hia brothar Wll* 
tiam Trofflbatta aa tha ragiatarad 
•gant 

Cortaaa. who ia bailavad to tM mar 
riad to t niaca of Angaio Bruno, haa 
baan tdaniiflad by an amployaa aa tha 
owrwf of Starduat Entarprtaaa. Air 
Exacutiva Sarviea and Fuhir a Pub ilalv 
Ing Corrtpany, aM localad at 1200 Cot* 
lint Ayanua, Ptnnatukan, Naw jaracy. 

fMlant Morchandtamg Company, 
1233 Arch Stf««t« PMladalphia, waa op- 
aratad by Bruno Cortaaa and Nathan 
Qrwrona. of Now York. Tha currant 
PraaKiant of Aadiant >a Samuai Bo4tan- 
•ky.ofhlaiytend Anotharofflcar of Ra- 
diant has baan Robart Strong 



Prostitution 

A third araa of "victim loaa" crimaa 
ia maaaaga pariora and proatitutlon 
Soma maaaaga partora ara uaad aa 

Ironta tor proatitutlon Soma proatitu- 
tlon rtnga can ba aophiaticatad— par 
hapa ovarty ao, aa in tha foilowing ax- 
amp;a. 

ThaCompularM Pknp 

Richard Tonar uaad a computarln 
hia proatitutlon ring wttich oparatad 
from a amail Lanadowna. Pannayivania 
offlca^ha Itvad upataira^urlng tha 
mid to lata 1970a. Tonar'a proati- 
tutaa<-M many aa 20 at tha halght of 
hia opaistion— aanrlcad diaris in 
jraatar Phlladalphla. Ha oparatad from 
tuff in tha morning until tola at night 
Tonar cWmad that aoma padpia uaad 
hia oparatlon ara «nqr to lapay favora 
to public offlciala. 

Tonar advartlaad in tha PhlMai- 
phia araa nawap a pa r a aa an out-aarv- 
lea maaaaqi iQ«hcy Cuatoawra whfr 
callad tho t aiaphona numbariiatad in 
tha a d vart la amont war* aakad thair 
aox, nama, aga. mca. occupation and 



Tonar fad IMa data into a computar 
to acraan proapactfva cuatomara for 
tha aafaty of M« proatHutaa. Soma 



Tonar ballavad. ttiay had tha highaat 
inddanca of viotanea «Hh proatttutaa. 

Tha computar aiao aiorad mforrna- 
tloA about pMt cuatomara, tha proatl- 
tuta thay uaad and whan, and thair 
poymant racorda. Tonar aecaptad 
Vlaa, Maaiareharga and Amartcan Ei- 
praaa eradit and ehaiBa canto, and 
proaUtulaa'oarrtad pookod^Md card 
pfocaaaora. ToMir WHad ftaaa ' cradlt 
card cuaf^mara undartha nama Maal 
Olatrlbutora Inc. and a fictltloua «aw- 
Ing machina oompany. 

Tonar prograinmao hta computar to 
waad out, aa much aa poaaiMa, any- 
ona fitttng tha a taraotypa daacrlption 
of a law anioreamant offtcar Tonar 
avan daknad to hava tha capability to 
tap Ma computar into othar natlcial 
ayaMma auch aa tha National Crfma 
Information Cantar, tha Common- 
waalth tjw Enfoicamont AMistanca 
Natwodt and inauranco and madicai 



fouTKJ that a customar had i'ad, ha d*- 
niadthaaarvtcaofhitproatitutaa Asa 
furthar chack on safaty, tha first thing 
a prostltuti did upon arUving at a cli- 
ant'a homa waa to damand to aaa 
idantlfication Sha than tafaphonad 
thacantraiofficaforvartlication if tha 
information did not match, aha iaft 

Tonor waa aa cortcamad atxMt aa- 
curtty aa ha waa about aafaty Anyona 
attampting to braak into tha butiding 
houaing hia computar would trtggar a 
davica which would araaa all of tha in- 
formation atorad in tha computar, Thia 
ayatam inaurad againat tha poaaibiiity 
that taw anforcamant aganta couid un- 
auapactingly captura tha computar 
and uaoltaavldanca againat Ton«r 

Additlonaily. Tonar ahiaidad hia of- 
flea with laad to Mock any radio trana- 
miaatona from aavaadropping davicaa 
Inalda hia offlca. 

Proatitutaa raraly vtaitad tha offica 
Ona woman oparatad tha computar 
and taiaphona awitchboard Thia 
"awltchboard madama" handlad moat 
of trw aaaigpmanta for tha proatitutaa 
Whan proatHutaTraachad a ctlant. 
aha callad tha awitchboard Thaopara- 
tor wrota Ihc informatk}n about tha 
proatltuta and client on a card and 
punehad tha card in a tima clock. Sha 
alao punehad tha card into tha clock 
whan tha proatitutaa Iaft. 

Preautulaa alwaya carrlad taia- 
phona baapara ao that proatitutaa 
could tM contactad for ruah |oba whan 
twt at homa AJao. tha awitchboard 
madama uaad tha baapar to signal a 
proatituta that a cllant'a tlma waa up 

Tonar racahrad a sat faa for aach 
"caH." Sanrlcaa wara nagotlatad ba- 
twaan tha proatituta and tha customar 
at pncaa aatabllahad by Tonar. 

Stata Mica raldad Tonar'a oHica 
in Juna of 1171 and conflacatad many 
matarlala. Thay did not gat hia compu- 
tar which waa in anothar ioca»loo 
Tonar waa arraatad and chargad with 
prostitution and raiatad .sifansas 
Stata Polica conducted tha raid aftar 
raoalving information from a Tonar 
proatnuta. At tha lima, Tonar'a opera- 
tion amptoyed only six proatitutaa. 

Ha waa convicted In March of 1979 
for promoting proatitutlon and san- 
tancad to aarva from tw»and-a-haif to 
five years inprtaon 



Through thaaa ayitama, Tonar aaid 
ha coutd ftnd out tha type of a 
cuatomar drove, tha Informaii' • n a 
cuatomar'a drivara ilcana* and 
whether the cuatomar waa a fug>tiva 
fromiuatlca. 

Wtth thia ability, Tonar claimed ha 
waa able to check the anawara pro- 
'ipectlve cuatomere 9*^ him if ha 
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Th9 tnird k}«nmM pomognpny 
mvOon tn central Ptnnr/lvanta wm 
mtaln C H«ck Jr Hock owns or 
■naOM two ttoTM In Harrtsburg and 
w in Yorti, but It roputod to managt 
ivarai other ttoroa acroaa ttw ttata 
MinMwytand Ho la allogodty otflH. 

:ad WW) a Battimora, Marytwid, por- 

o^n0hf oporatlon. 
in ttw PMladalpMa arao, Twmaa 

i Shorwood haa baon Mantif iod aa a 

^Incipal pomoonpfty daaiar and 

iftntor 

Ha oporatoo aa a aubaMlary of Rau- 
Mft Stumion. who ia iMadquvtorod at 

iommvn Co^ 207S Eaat 65tt) 
iiraot. Ctavolantf. Otilo Sturman. ttto 
•rg«tt p omograpHy doalar in tha 
Jnitod Stalta, waa indictod in tha 
"Mlpom" eaac A formar ampioyaa In 
tha Kfaanar opaiMion toid tM Crtma 
Commiaaion ttiat ha waa IntrocAicod to 
Stunnan by Kraanar at a Chrtatmaa 
party In 1971 

Shorwood la aaaiatad In Ma bval- 
naaa by hia brothara. Waltar Manloy 
SiMfwood and lyi^v^n B. Shafwood. 
and a cloaa aaaocloia, Stuart Waita. 
who ilvaain Camden. Now Jaraay ' 

Sharwood not only aalla pomo- 
grapMc matorlaia at aavarai atoraa m 
tha PMIadoiphla araa. but ha aiao op«f 
ataa a print ahop and diatilbutlon 
piacaa for vartoua typoa of pomo- 
Oraptitc matarial 

On Novambar it. 1976, Sharwood 
waa found guilty m fadarai court on 27 
counts of landing obacana matariaJ 
through tha mall Ha waa g Ivan a thrat 
yaar auapandad tantanc*. piacad on 
probation and finad S27.000 
A'*FomWar 

tt appaara that a "pom war btgan 
batwaan Kraanar and iMorrow In tha 
aarly 1970a 

A Kraanar ampioyat. Franli N Baa- 
var Jr. waa itoppad on mtartuta 83 
naar Harrttburg with 85 pound* o* 
axpioalvaa in tha trunk of tha car Baa- 
var waa on t\\» way :o otow up » Mor 
row««imad atort ^ Coilagawiila tnn- 
sytvania. aftar aoticiting ttia uia- 
tonca of an undarcovar agant «. iha 
US. Traaaurya Suraau of Alc<^.oi, 
Tobacco and Flraarma 

In 1973. Monow brandlahad a gun 
and thrvatanad to thoot tha fira chiaf 
3f Wliilamapon. ^anntvtvania. in 
anothar incidant. Laon Holt, wtw was 
fonnarty tha oparator of a Wiiliamspon 
pom ahop and mora racantly arr^ 
pioyad in a pom ahop naar Hollywood. 



Florida, was found munSarod in a n 
mota quarry lalia in Florida. Ha had 
ahot thraa timaa in tha haad. 
Oirrtnc this war. John Kraanar waa 
chargad witti aoilciting j«naa Flood of 
Moaoow. Pannayhrania to lUII Morrow, 
but Flood want to Morrow and ra- 
vaalad Hta piot Although ha otfarad to 
UH Kraanar inataad. Morrow want to 
tha poiica. Kraartar waa found guilty of 
tha solicitation Ha appaolad tha con- 
viction. 

WhNt thla mattar waa on appaal. on 
Fabniary %. ^97% Kimim was idliad m 
Fort Laudardafa, Florida. Ha waa ahot 
fKrt timaa. 

On May 29. 1979. Morrow waa shot 
by s formar ampioyaa m Horvay's 
Lslta. Fannaytvania. Ha survlvad tha 
shooting Morrow Ifvad In HMvays 
IMasdIdKrasnar 



The Perils of 
Pauline 

Brurto Cortasa and Anthony Trom- 
batta ara tha largast daalart of pornog- 
raphy m tha Phil ' tiphiaandsoutham 
Naw Jaraay sraas Thay producad s 
pornographic boc« antltlod p§rm q/ 
Pmiim, Tha book waa widaty clrcu- 
latad throughout tha Unitad Staiaa and 
•old for f 10 a copy-but ita producars 
racaivad finaa of only 9i00 and a judi- 
cial opinion that tha caao waa "silty" 
bacauaa pornographic matarials wars 
raadiryavallabta. 

Cortaaa and Trombatta opanta 
companiaa undar many namaa. includ- 
ing Radiant Inc. and Stardust Entar- 
prtoaa Inc. Thaaa firma art subsid- 
(artas of Star Inc. of Naw York aiy. 
which Is controllad by Roban oiBar 
naido, a mambar of tha OaCavaicanta 
crfma famMy of northam Now Janay. 
and Nathan Qramma. 

Angalo Bruno, tha aaaasslnatad 
Fhiladalphla«aa- Coaa Noatra crfma 
boss had auppllad fHm to an adult 
astabllshmant Bruno and Qaorga 
Martorano, a buainaaa assodata. hod a 
loint chocMng account m PtHladaiphia 
which uaad tha addraaa of Bruno's 
son-tn-taw's tMl aatata srtd inauranca 
Anna. 

Tha chaewng account waa uaad to 
pay Polaroid for larga quantitias of 
film Thla la tha kind of film usad in 
coln-oparatad camara machlnaa. Tha 
ordars of film wara dalhfarad *.o tha 
Apollo Arcada. 131 1 Marktt straat. 
Phlladalphia, a pornographic book and 
movia astabllshmant Tha Apolto is 
ownad by Brfghton Entarprisas. 
formad in 1972. A principal of tha firm 
la Trombatta who. along with Cortaaa. 
was listsd as sn original of f Icar 

In tha Hrtit of Hulin^ coat., tha 
US Attomay's Otfica chargad that 
jonn Farra and Thomrs Rbzo n 
cruittd Mormsn Lamar/ 'o posa ^or 
picturas with thraa fams as m homo- 



'•niart j wi«m tonwM ths diNv opw«- 
ttons el Crown Nmlnc in Camdwt whwh, 
is ttaud Mors, It hMM by Morton Cost 
of Toronto. Canada, an saaoclaio of ftaubw 
Sturmarr. 
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Prepared Statement op Hon Fortney H (r -e) Stark, a Representative in 

LONCRESS niOM THE StATE OP CaUPORNIA 

international abduction op children 

Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, in the past year. I have received fwn 

KliTt^rnd'uL^ ^^^'"f '^'^'^ irtin^'th'e/rSd^^w'Sj h^ 
^r.fS^j ■ '^en.to the foreign country of their spouses descent The^ 

nia Court Custody decrees In both cases, the children were riven pCwrts Tlfe sto- 
nes are frightening and what is wo«e. the incidents are almit i^^W^' 
Growing awareness of situations like these are prompting acti^nToweve^ ^ich 
action IS not occunng fast enough. "i-uon. nowever. such 

-J^ i?**"^ I received a press release addressed to the California IVIeiriitinn fmm 
'KGO Newstalk". of San Francisco. California. In the re^? U ^Sd^o "ST 
torials pertaining to this problem. It suggests a need for toiihe^^M^Wt^^a 
faom. pertaining to this problem. It suggests a need for toughef pL^'SuXw 
pertaining to children through the State Department. ATit stkndb^owTe cWJd 

-^W?H P"^"* ""^ of both pareite is unnecessarHs a r^ult fo4eS 

and kidnapping on the international level ensues J' » resuii. lorgery 

-hifVii!! *** insider this problem. Such gape in passport policy are aiding and 
abetting kidnappings of this kind. We also need international ^ments to prS 
better rights and protections for aggrieved parents in these tr^c^^ 
Thank you very much for you time and effort 

O 
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